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Blair  fury  at  parish 
council  ‘ambush’ 


Michael  White 
and  Erlend  douston 


JOHN  Major  last 
night  played  the 
Rngitoh  card  in  his 
frantic  struggle  to 
reverse  Labour 
domination  of  the 
election  campaign  when  be 
predicted  that  Tony  Blair’s 
plans  for  Scots  and  Welsh  de- 
■ volution  would  .‘^unleash. 
English  nationalism’*.  - ■ ■ 

He  revived  a key  thane  of 
his  1992  campaign  — : rfafanra* 
of  the  Union  — as  Mr  Blair 
became  bogged  down  in  con- 
troversy after  admitting  that 
the  tax  powers  he  woidd 
grant  to  the  proposed  Edin- 
burgh assembly  are  no  differ- 
ent Bum  those  enjoyed  by 
pariah  councils. ' 

The  Opposition  leader  also 
stressed  that  sovereignty  will 
remain  at  Westminster.  That 
has  long  been  Labour’s  posi- 
tion over  devolution  — as  has 
Mr  Blair's  insistence  yester- 
day that  under  Labour  in- 
come tax  would  not  rise  in  the 
next  Parliament  on  either 
side  of  the  border. 

Conservative  strategists, 
desperate  to  dose  Labour's 
20-point  lead  in  most  polls, 
pounced  on  it  as  political  dy- 
namite. Scots  Tory  Unionists  i 
as  well  as  - hyper-sensitive  , 
Scottish  Nationalists  were  Fu- 1 
rious  at  what  the  Labour  | 
lender  and  his  allies  saw  as  an 
ambush  in  the  Scotsman 
newspaper. 

The  Scottish  National  Party 
claimed  the  interview  con- 
firmed the  "puppet"  status  of 
an  Edinburgh  legislature 
while  the  Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth,  urged  Mr 
Blair  to  abandon  "this  reck- 
less scheme  which  could  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  Kingttom’’. 

In  his  Scotsman  Interview, 
Mr  Blair  was  asked  if  he 
would  ever  try  to  stopa  Scot- 
tish assembly  using,  its  tax- 
raising powers.  He  said: 
"Powers  that  are  constitu- 
tionally there  can  be  used  but 
the  Scottish  Labour  Party  is 
not  planning  to  raise  income 
tax  and  once  the  power  is 
given  it  Is  like  any  parish 
council:  it’s  got  the  right  to 
exercise  it.” 

Mr  Blair  was  asked  what  he 
would  ten  his  Scdgefield  con- 
stituents about  the  unfairness 
of  Scots  MPs  voting  on 
English  matters  but  not  vice 


versa.  He  replied  that  devolu- 
tion meant  “the  sovereignty 
rests  with  me  as  an  TtngHah 
MP.  And  that’s  the  way  it  will 
stay." 

Mr  Major  told  his  party's 
Albert  Hall  rally  in  London  to 
contrast  Britain’s  economy  in 
1979  — “we  might  can  it  the 
English  Patient”  — with  1997 
when,  like  the  film,  the  econo- 
my was  winning  Oscars, 

Coupling  devolution  with 
Europe  the"  xj&Lab  con- 
slitirtional  gacjrage,  the 
Prime  Minister  then  put  the 
boot  in. 

“With  his  words  Mr  Blair 
both  insults  Scotland  and 
breaks  the  promise  he’s  given 
thgm  for  a long  time.  This  is 
the  man  who  only  yesterday 
asked  Britain  to  trust  him. 
Today  by  his  own  action  he 
divides  his  own  party  in  Scot- 
land, a party  that  has  cam- 
paigned on  toe  theme  that  a 
Scottish  parliament  would  be  : 
a powerhouse  for  Scotland's  i 
ftrture,"  he  said.  ! 

. “What  a Call  is  here  from , 
powerhouse  to  parish  council 
in  one  soft  phrase  too  many 
from  the  Labour  leader?  This 
| isn’t  the  way  to  consider  con- 
stitutional change.  This  is  in- 
competence. Pure  and  simple. 
If  s a man  way  oat  of  his 
depth  struggling  and  losing 
his  grip  on  his  own  policy.” 

Mr  Blair  had  used  his  visit 
to  Scotland  to  confirm  that 
his  promise  not  to  raise  in- 
come tax  rates  if  he  wins 
power  also  applies  to  a Scot- 
tish assembly,  though  it  will 
have  theoretical  tax-raising 
powers  of  up  to  sp  in  the  £. 

Labour  claimed  to  be  satis- 
fied last  night  that  this  mes- 
sage had  got  across. 

Earlier,  the  Prime  Minister 
said:  “Everybody  talks  a great 
deal  about  Scottish  national- 
ism ...  I do  hope  nobody  be- 
lieves It  would  be  an  attrac- 
tive position  to  unleash 
English  nationalism.  That 
wouldn’t  be  a good  Idea. 

"If  you  get  yourself  into  a 
position  — and  Mr  Blair’s 
plans  would  do  this  — where 
the  Scots  believe  they  can 
send  Members  down  to  West- 
minster to  determine  how 
money  Is  spent  in  England 
and  the  reverse  does  not  hap- 
pen . . . that  is  bound  to  lead 
to  bitterness  and  conflict.” 
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and  Martin  Kattk  w * 


Science  of 
love  points 
to  model 
answers  in 
quest  for 
perfect  mate 


Chris  Win 

Msiljrinl  Correspondent 

IT  was  a bad  day  tor  agony 
aunts,  hopeless  romantics 
and  childhood  sweethearts. 
Turning  centuries  of  mush  on 
its  head,  a psychologist  yes- 
terday claimed  the  key  to  true 
love  lies  In  a'  simple  mathe- 
matical formula.  In  a revela- 
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The  elderly  and  the  old  at  heart 
wave  the  flag  at  Albert  Hall  rally 


Luke  Harding 

I T MUST  have  been  a bit 
I tike  this  when,  the  band 
I struck  up  as  the  Titanic 
was  sinking-  As  2,000  Con- 
servative activists  con- 
verged on  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  last  night  they  were 
greeted  by  a rather  elderly 
jazz  band,  the  Mardi  Gras 
Joymakers. 

The  band  whipped  the  au- 
dience into  a frenzy.  The 
army  of  women  in  navy 
pleated  skirts  and  men  in 
honndstooth  jackets  beat 
their  plastic  Union  flags  in 
time  to  music.  Some 
hummed  and  others  twirled 
their  newspapers.  Young 
Conservatives  — at  heart  48 
years  old  but  cruelly  im- 
prisoned in  the  bodies  of 
teenagers — sat  and  sang. 


tton  which  brings  science  to 
the  choice  of  a lifetime  part- 
ner, Peter  Todd  said  experi- 
ence of  12  partners  provides 

enough  information  to  select 

the  ideal  mate. 

His  mathematical  model  in- 
dicates that.the  search  for  the 

perfect  partner  need  not  be  as 
long  or  heart-rendering  as  the 
likes  of  Barbara  Cartland 
imply:  after  12  boyfriends  or 


The  hail,  in  Kensington, 
west  London,  had  been  dec- 
orated with  a 30ft  blue 
cross.  It  set  the  evening  off 
nicely.  Behind  the  jazz 
band  a huge  video  screen 
flashed  up  the  Conservative 
slogan:  “You  can  only  be 
sure  of  the  Conservatives.’’ 
A waving  John  Major  and 
an  adoring  Norma  hung 
from  the  celling. 

Suddenly  there  was  a 
blast  of  what  passes  for 
disco  music  in  Conserva- , 
tive  circles,  and  Jeffrey 
Archer  glided  through  the  ; 
crowd.  He  was  the  warm-up  I 
man.  “Fm  a new  Conserva- : 
five.  We  have  had  18  years  | 
of  Labour  rule  and  I have  i 
become  a new  Conserva- ; 
j tive,”  he  declared.  “I  have  a | 
message  for  you,  Tony  ; 
Blair.  Come  out  of  biding  I 
and  let  the  people  decide.”  | 


girlfriends,  choose  the  next 
person  better  than  the  12  and 
stick  with  that  one. 

“The  dozen  will  he  your 
emotional  benchmark,"  said 
Dr  Todd,  of  the  Max  Hanck 
Institute  for  Psychological 
Research  in  Munich,  in  an 
address  to  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  British  Psycholog- 
ical Society  in  Edinburgh- 

His  “try  a dozen”  rule 


Wasn’t  this  a Referendum 
Party  slogan? 

Then  it  was  Brian  Ma- 
wMrmey’s  turn.  ‘Yon  can 
vote  for  Mr  Blair,”  he  said. 
“Never!”  they  shouted 
back.  “That  means,”  the 
chairman  said,  “a  sell-out 
to  Europe  in  six  weeks’  1 
time  and  millions  of  extra  i 
taxes  in  three  months.” 

And  then  John  Major  ap- 
peared, flanked  by  Norma. 
He  went  off  his  text  several 
times,  bis  theme  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  United  King- 
1 dom,  and  outlined  a strong 
country  not  governed  by 
Brussels.  “That  is  the  mes- 
sage I wunt  yon  to  take 
home  with  you:  that  this 
country  Is  the  best  to  live 
in.  Go  out  with  courage  and 
on  May  1 we  shall  win.” 

The  crowd  cheered, 
waved  flags,  shouted  and 
whooped.  Norma  joined 
John  on  the  stage.  And  then 
the  inevitable  happened: 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory 
was  pumped  out  of  the 


mpwnfi  marrying  a childhood 
sweetheart  Is  not  a good  plan 
because  no  experience  of  any- 
one else  can  be  a problem. 

He  believes  that  choosing  a 
lifetime’s  partner  is  a more 
rational  process  than  most 
people  believe. 

People  employed  what  he 
called  a “subconscious  mate- 
rating  system"  whereby  they 
compared  the  new  person 
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with  previous  partners  and 
also  assessed  their  compatabi- 
lity  in- terms  of  leisure  inter- 
ests and  social  and  educa- 
tional backgrounds. 

His  research  found  that, 
usually,  it  was  only  if  the  per- 
son passed  those  standards 
that  they  fell  in  love  — de- 
spite claiming  afterwards 
that  they  married  only  for 
love. 
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the  LibDem 

radicalism 


Alan  Travis 


The  ■ new  Conservative 
Campaign  Guide  calls 
the  Liberal  Democrats 
“an  extremist  party 
unfit  for  office”  but  just  how 
radical  are  they? 

At  the  centre  of  the  Tory 
claim  is  Paddy  Ashdown's  in- 
sistence yesterday  that  his 
party's  manifesto.  Make  the 
Difference,  Is  an  attack  on  the 
“terrible  fatalism”  which 
grips  politicians  and  leads 
“only  to  the  puny  solutions  of 
the  politics  of  managing 
things  better”. 

Mr  Ashdown's  pamphlet 
claims  to  root  LibDem  ideal- 
ism in  a tough  realism  which 
ensures  the  party  stays  in  the 
realm  of  practical  politics.  So 
it  Is  the  only  manifesto  which 
is  “a  fully  costed  menu  with 
the  prices  attached”. 

But  it  is  also  a document 
which  fleshes  out  the  claim  to 
be  a radical  party  of  the  left 
It  is  designed  to  leave 
Labour’s  “cautious  radical- 
ism” looking  as  though  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  convergent 
centre  of  British  politics. 
Labour’s  decision  to  accept 
acceptance  of  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke's  spending  plans 
for  the  next  three  years  and 
the  absence  of  any  explicitly 
redistributive  policies  has  left 
the  Liberal  Democrats  with 
aq  apparently  open  goal. 

The  LibDem  pledge  of  in- 
jecting £2  billion  a year  into 
education,  funded  by  increas- 
ing the  basic  rate  of  tax  by  1 
per.  cent,  gives  the  party  a 
much  clearer  edge  than  they 
had  when  it  was  first 
launched  back  in  1992. 

And  Mr  Ashdown  has 
learned  a few  new  moves 
since  the  last  election. 

Put  five  pence  on  a packet 
of  cigarettes  and  free  NHS 
eye  tests  and  dental  check-ups 
can  be  restored.  Make  those 
earning  more  than  £300.000  a 
year  pay  a 50  per  cent  top  rate 
of  tax  and  Britain’s  poorest 
500,000  can  he  taken  out  of  the 
tax  system. 

Same  of  the  pledges  are 
pieces  of  positioning.  Labour 
promises  fo  cut-class  sizes  to 
30  or  under  for  five-  to  seven- 


Startum.  ..John  Major  addresses  yesterday's  Tory  rally  in  London’s  Royal  Albert  Hall  photograph:  martwarglbb 

Empty  seats  in  lard  of  hope  and  Tory 


year-olds.  So  Mr  Ashdown 
trumps  it  by  saying  he  will  do 
it  for  five-  to  11 -year-olds. 

But  it  is  not  all  a one  way 
street  The  small  detail  of  the 
LibDem  manifesto  has  areas 
where  Labour  appears  to  be 
more  radical. 

Thke  the  national  mini- 
mum wage.  Critics  complain 
labour  has  foiled  to  specify  a 
rate. 

The  LibDemshowever  are 
not  even  in  fevour  of  it  They 
go  no  further  than  supporting 
something  which  will  lead  to 
a “flexible  labour  market 
with  a regionally,  variable, 
minimum  hourly  rate”. 
Labour  promises  to  scrap 
VAT  on  -fueL  No  thank  you, 
say  the  LibDems. 

Labour  says  It  will  end  the 
right  of  hereditary  peers  to 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  LibDems  say  only  that 
they  will  “transform  the 
House  of  Lords  over  the  next 
two  parliaments”. 

So  on  closer  inspection  the 
“most  radical  manifesto”  con- 
test is  more  complicated  than 
at  first  sight 

When  Mr  Ashdown  fought 
his  first  election  as  party 
leader  in  1992,  the  LibDems 
had  their  50  per  cent  higher 
rate  of  tax  on  incomes  over 
£60,000. 

It  also  promised  peak  hour 
urban  bans  on  cars,  10  pence 
on  a gallon  of  petrol  and  “a 
variety,  of-  road  pricing 
schemes"  to  deal  with  pollu- 
tion and  traffic  congestion. 
Now  the  car  bans  have  gone, 
the  petrol  increase  is  halved 
to  five  pence  and  only  the 
road  pricing  schemes  remain. 

What  about  Mr  Ashdown’s 
demands  should  there  he  a 
hung  parliament?  At  the  last 
election  he  put  proportional 
representation  and  home  rule 
for  Scotland  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda.  No  need  for  that  any- 
more. Now  both  Labour  and 
the  LibDems  agree  that  a ref- 
erendum should  be  held  be- 
fore any  changes  in  the  voting 
system  and  there  is  no  argue- 
ment  over  the  Scottish 

Parliamenti 

So,  while  the  LibDem  mani- 
festo Is  more  radical  than 
Labour,  the  party  is  not  as 
radical  as  it  used  to  be. 


sound-system.  Though  the 
activists  scarcely  noticed  it, 
an  uncomfortable  truth  be- 
came evident  as  Mr  Major 
plunged  into  the  audito- 
rium. It  was  only  half-full 
and  many  of  the  balconies 
were  empty.  Where  was 
everyone?  In  the  bar? 

“Gee,”  an  American  jour- 
nalist said,  “he  canid  shake 
hands  with  everyone  in  the 
hall:  it  wouldn’t  take  Him 
long.” 

Even  the  Tory  chicken 
which  had  taken  the  plane 
to  Glasgow  earlier  In  the 
day  was  having  a night  off 
The  Dally  Mirror  chicken 
— its  mortal  adversary  — 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
either. 

Alec  Aitken,  the  Central 
Office  press  officer  who 
wrestled-  with  the  Mirror 
chicken  on  Thursday, 
seemed  relieved.  “It  was 
pure  aggression  when  ft  at- 
tacked me,"  the  bespecta- 
cled Mr  Aitken  said.  Rough 
trade,  politics. 
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Proper  healthcare 
Eleae  water 


Every  day,  thousands  of  children  like  Agmase  miss  out  on 
the  basics  in  life.  Where  he  lives  in  Ethiopia,  20%  of 
children  die  before  their  fifth  birthday. 

Sponsor  a child  like  Agmase  and  you'll  enable  us 
to  bring  about  real  .and  tasting  change  through 
vital  development  work  in  his  community,  making  it  a 
healthier,  happier  place  to  grow  up  in. 

Please  give  a child  a belter  chance  in  life. 

For  a Child  Sponsorship  information  pack,  call 
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£5,000  award  for  African  wrongly  rejected  as  chaplain 

Black  vicar  wins 
hospital  race  case 


The  Guardian  Saturday  April  5 1997 


Martin  Wainwrfght 

aft  CHURCH  of  England 
vicar  is  to  be  paid 
£5.000  compensation 
an  NHS  trust  after 
an  industrial  tribunal  decided 
he  was  refused  a hospital 
chaplaincy  because  he  is 
black. 

The  north  London  hearing 
criticised  the  appointment 
panel  at  Chase  Farm  hospital 
in  Enfield,  which  included 
two  senior  clergymen,  for  giv- 
ing "inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory" reasons  for  rejecting 
Rev  Oluseye  Olumide  in 
favour  of  a less  well-qualified 
candidate. 

The  tribunal  ruled  by  a 2-1 
majority  that  the  choice  had 
strayed  into  race  discrimina- 
tion because  the  full-time  ap- 
pointment was  “for  . many  , a 
controversial  one,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  African,  how- 
ever experienced,  would  have 
been  too  controversial”. 

The  trust  was  also  criti- 
cised for  failing  to  keep 
proper  notes  of  the  job  Inter- 
view. required  by  its  own 
equal  opportunity'  rules,  and 
for  relying  on  a version  that 


was  typed  oat  long  after  the 
event  The  Church  is  consid- 
ering the  ruling,  but  said  yes- 
terday that  its  representa- 
tives on  the  panel.  Rev  Dr 
Jonathan  Trigg  and  Preben- 
dary Peter  Speck,  were  advi- 
sors and  were  not  involved  in 
the  direct  employment  con- 
tract between  tbe  hospital 
and  its  chaplains. 

However,  there  is  concern 
among  London  churches  at 
the  small  number  of  ethnic- 
origin  clergy  who  have 
received  hospital  chaplaincy 
appointments. 

Rev  Olumide,  who  has 
worked  as  a hospital  chaplain 
for  20  years,  said  yesterday.  "I 
am  naturally  pleased  that 
some  of  my  questions  regard- 
ing this  incident  have  been 
answered  to  my  satisfaction. 
However.  I am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  there,  are.  so.  few 
black  full-time  Anglican  hos- 
pital chaplains  in  this 
country.  "I  suspect  that  a 
black  face  seldom  fits  the 
stereotype  of  an  Anglican  hos- 
pital chaplain  in  Britain  and 
that  this  will  not  change  with- 
out challenges  and  a con- 
scious effort  being  made  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.” 


Rev  Olumide,  who  was  bom 
in  Nigeria  and  came  to  Brit- 
ain in  1961.  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Parks  ide 
NHS  Trust  — becoming  the 
first  full-time  black  Anglican 
hospital  chaplain  in  the  Lon- 
don area. 

Before  applying  for  the 
Chase  Farm  Job,  he  had 
served  for  10  years  as  full- 
time chaplain  to  Bradford 
Royal  Infirmary  and  other 
hospitals  In  tbe  Yorkshire 
city. 

Courtney  Hay  of  the  Brad- 
ford-based  Northern  Com- 
plainants Aid  Fund,  which 
represented  Rev  Olumide, 
said:  “He  has  shown  courage 
and  determination  and  has 
set  an  excellent  example  to 
other  members  of  the  clergy 
and  the  community  at  large 
in  bringing  this  case. 

*7  hope  that  health  trust 
and  the  Anglican  church 
learn  from  this  experience/’ 

The  trust’s  personnel  direc- 
tor, Claire  Appleby,  told  the 
tribunal  that  Rev  Olumide 
had  been  in  the  running  for 
the  post  until  he  had  “become 
angry,  aggressive  and  started 
shouting”  when  she  asked 
some  “probing  questions”. 


Class  act Jasmine  Maipagg,  aged  wine.  arranging  some  of  the  banners  made  by  children  from  each  ofBiighton  and  Hove’s  71  schools  with  artists  from 

the  Same  Sky  Celebratory  Art*  Cwnpmy  Thi»  hanimra  haw»  twan  hnng  on  the  sea  front  to  herald  the  formation  of  tbe  new  council  photograph  roger  bammr 


Paedophile  Britons  ‘killed  boys’  in  Dutch  films 


Nick  Davies 

and  Eamon  O’Connor 

DUTCH  police  are  inves- 
tigating allegations  that 
British  paedophiles  in 
Amsterdam  havre  murdered 
five  children  while  making 
"snuff”  movies. 

The  allegations  focus  on  a 
group  of  British  men  who  met 
in  Amsterdam  In  the  late 


1980s,  when  the  city  had  be- 
come a refuge  for  British  pae- 
dophiles fleeing  police  activ- 
ity in  London.  Three  have 
independently  claimed  to 
have  direct  knowledge  of  the 
production  of  paedophile 
"snuff"  movies,  but  none  ad- 
mits being  involved. 

The  inquiry  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice after  it  was  passed  evi- 
dence collected  in  the  making 


of  a Network  First  documen- 
tary. The  Boy  Business,  to  be 
shown  on  1TV  on  Tuesday. 

One  of  the  men.  identified 
under  the  pseudonym  Ed- 
ward. describes  seeing  five 
videos,  in  each  of  which  he 
says  a boy  died  after  being 
sexually  abused.  He  gives  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the 
victims. 

Edward  has  since  given  de- 
tailed nmtMiurnte  to  Scotland 


Yard’s  paedophilia  unit 
to  Dutch  police.  He  has  identi- 
fied a house  in  Hoofdorp,  just 
outside  Amsterdam,  where  he 
says  some  of  the  videos  were 
made,  and  a mooring  site  for 
houseboats  where  he  says 
others  were  made.  He  has  led 
police  to  a lake  where  he  says 
he  was  told  the  bodies  of  the 
five  boys  were  dumped. 

A second  man  in  this  group 
Is  named  in  the  programme 


as  Warwick  Spinks,  aged  31, 
who  Is  serving  a five-year  sen- 
tence in  Britain  for  abducting 
and  raping  a 14-year-old 
homeless  boy. 

Spinks  subsequently  sold 
the  boy,  who  had  been  living 
rough  in  London,  to  an  Am- 
sterdam brotheL 

Spinks  has  boasted  of  his 
knowledge  of  paedophile 
“snuff*  movies.  In  a conver- 
sation recorded  by  an  under- 


cover policeman  in  Amster- 
dam, he  said  he  might  be  able 
to  provide  a video  in  which  a 
10-year-old  hoy  was  killed, 
and  went  on  to  describe  how 
an  associate  had  seen  a boy 
die  in  the  course  erf  making 
another  film. 

Spinks  was  associated  in 
Amsterdam  with  a British 
drug  dealer  whose  name  has 
been  passed  to  Dutch  police. 
It  is  understood  that  this  man 
has  told  British  police  that  he, 
too,  has  knowledge  of  “snuff” 
movies  being  made  in  Am- 
sterdam, although  he  has  de- 
nied being  involved.  Spinks 


also  denies  he  was  involved. 

Spinks  and  his  associates 
created  a string  of  lucrative 
businesses  in  Amsterdam  ca- 
tering for  paedophiles.  They 
imported  boys  from  London 
and  also  from  Eastern  Europe 
where,  Spinks  boasted,  he 
bought  "chickens”  — under- 
aged boys — fora  pittance. 

The  paedophiles  sold  the 
boys  into  brothels  and  used 
them  In  the  production  of  por- 
nographic videos. 

Spinks  personally  ran  an 
escort  agency  through  which 
he  sold  young  men  and  boys 
in  England  and  Holland. 


Other  associates  of  the  men 
have  described  how  some  of 
them  also  used  a house  in 
North  London  where  boys 
aged  11  to  14  were  bound  and 
buggered  for  the  camera  by 
two  of  the  paedophiles.  They 
say  that  boys  were  Imported 
to  Amsterdam  for  more  film- 
making. They  recall  Spinks 
trying  to  charge  £34,000  for  a 
video  of  an  eight-year-old  boy 
being  sexually  abused  and 
tortured  by  two  men. 

77ie  Boy  Business.  Network 
First,  FTV,  Tuesday.  10.40pm. 
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East  of  the  Norwegian  mountains  In  Sweden  and 
Finland,  skies  will  be  bright  with  good  sunny 
spells,  although  a snow  shower  is  poesiWe  In  east- 
ern Finland.  Meanhwfle,  there  will  be  lots  at  clouds 
along  the  Norwegian  coast  with  periods  with  snow 
or  rain.  Temperatures  will  range  between  -1C  In 
the  north  and  11C  In  the  south. 


Another  fine  day  with  lob  at  bright  sunshine.  A lew 
small  tfoixJs  will  develop  hi  northern  Germany  In 
the  afternoon,  but  it  will  stay  dry.  Maximum  tem- 
peratures will  be  between  13  and  16C. 


A sunny  day.  although  sea  tog  may  spoil  the  day 
on  itie  beaches  of  the  Bay  o!  Biscay.  Temperatures 
will  rise  to  16C  In  the  north  and  22C  In  the  south, 
but  on  the  beaches  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  tempera- 
tures will  struggle  to  reach  15C. 


The  day  will  atari  out  sunny,  but  a tew  clouds  will 
develop  in  the  afternoon  with  a risk  ol  showers  In 
the  south.  It  will  be  quite  warm  wfth  temperatures 
rWng  to  2 6C  In  the  interior.  Along  the  coast  sea 
breezes  will  keep  temperatures  just  below  2DC. 
ran 


Northern  and  central  Italy  will  be  fine  with  sunny 
sides  and  temperatures  around  19C.  Southern  Italy 
wm  see  another  day  with  mostly  cloudy  sides  with 
widespread  showers  developing  In  the  afternoon. 
Temperatures  will  only  be  around  15C  in  the  south. 
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Lots  of  clouds  wfth  numerous  showers,  some  with 
thunder.  It  win  be  rather  cool  with  temperatures 
around  13C  In  Greece  and  between  14  and  18C  in 
Turkey.  Israel  will  be  fine  and  warm  with  top  tem- 
peratures around  25C. 
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Divorce 

pay-off 

puts 

Diana 

in  Rich 

List 


DIANA,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Delia 
Smith  may  not  share  a 
love  of  food  but  they  hold 
Joint  916th  place  on  the  list 
of  Britain's  richest  people 
to  be  published  tomorrow. 

The  annual  Sunday 
Times  Rich  r.i«*  thin  year 
'tan  to  1,000  names  and  in- 
cluded a lottery  winner  and 

16  billionaires. 

Confirming  that  the 
North/Sonth  divide  Is  still 
with  tea,  the  list  reveals 

that  over  half  the  country’s 
wealthiest  live  in  the 
South-east.  Another  signifi- 
cant proportion  live  abroad 
as  tax  exiles. 

It  also  reveals  a decline  in 
old  money  — only  155  of  the 
top  600  inherited  their  for- 
tunes. Over  half  of  the  the 
top  2Q0  list  in  1989  inher- 
ited their  money.  Accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper,  for- 
tunes are-  being  amassed 
faster  than  ever  before 
with  a host  of  newcomers 
displacing  81  of  last  year's 
top  500  entrants. 

The  richest  person  in 
Britain  Is  the  slightly  mys- 
terious financier  Joe  Lewis, 
worth  £3  billion.  Mr  Lewis, 
often  described  as  a 
recluse,  runs  an  interna- 
tional empire  from  the  Ba- 
hamas and  earlier  thtc  year 


Princess  Diana  and  cookery  writer  and  broadcaster  Delia  Smith,  who  share  916th  place  on  the  list  of  Britain’s  richest 


paid  £40  million  for  Glas- 
gow Rangers  football  club. 
The  son  of  a Jewish  pub 
landlord  born  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  Mr  Lewis 
began  working  as  a waiter 
before  he  made  his  fortune 
on  the  stock  market  and 
retired  to  the 'Bahamas 
aged  42  in  1979.  He  usurps 
the  food  packaging  billion- 
aire Hans  Ra using  who  is 
worth  £2.8  billion. 

Diana,  on  the  list  for  the 
first  time,  is  worth  £17  mil- 
lion and  is  now  wealthier 
than  Prince  Charles,  whose 
name  does  not  appear.  His 
assets  are  included  in  the 
Queen's. 

Diana's  wealth  is  attrib- 


uted to  cash  she  received 
from  her  late  father’s  estate 
and  her  £15  to  £20  million 
divorce  settlement. 

Among  the  new  arrivals 
in  the  list  is  Harrods’ 
owner  Mohamed  A1  Fayed, 
whose  Inclusion  the  news- 
paper explains  fay  noting: 
“Doubts  were  continually 
raised  about  whether  the 
money  used  to  buy  Harrods 
belonged  to  Al-Fayed.  Now 
Dr  Philip  Beresford.  the 
author  of  the  Rich  List,  is 
convinced  it  does.” 

. Another  new  entrant  is 
David  Bromilow,  who  made 
£427  ~milUnh  through 
stake  in  the  the  sportswear 
firm  Adidas  when  it  was 


floated  in  1995.  He  is  now 
worth  £800  million. 

Heading  the  richest 
Asians’  list  are  T_nit«hTwi 
Mittal  and  his  wife  Us  ha. 
whose  fortune  made  in 
steel  totals  £1  -5  billion. 

Robert  Earl,  45.  the  Surrey 
university  graduate  who  set 
up  the  Planet  Hollywood  res- 1 
tauxant  chain,  leaps  up  the 
list  after  doubling  his  for- 
tune to  £800  million. 

Scraping  over  the  £15 
million  minimum  entry 
requirement  is  lottery  win- 
ner Mukhtar  Mohidin,  a : 
Blackburn  factory  worker 
who  won  £17.8  million  in 
December  1994.  He  was  the 
first  public  winner  who 


found  that  wealth  did  not 
bring  happiness,  but  tab- 
loid voyeurism.  He  later  de- 
nied marital  strife  and  was 
recently  reported  to  have 
fled  the  country. 

Scotland's  richest  couple 
are  Stagecoach  founders 
Ann  Gloag  and  her  brother 
Brian  Souter.  worth  £500 
million,'  while  the  richest 
person  in  Wales  is  electron- 
ics businessman  Terry  Mat- 
thews. worth  £900m. 

Trailing  behind  the  busi- 
ness tycoons  come  stars 
from  the  entertainment 
world,  including  Lord  Lloyd 
Webber,  with  £550  million, 
and  Sir  Paul  McCartney, 
with  £420  million. 
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Shephard  threat 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


Gillian  Shephard 
was  hissed,  booed 
and  laughed  at  by  a 
conference  of  teach- 
ers yesterday  when  she 
warned  that  a fifth-term  Tory 
government  would  stop  them 
taking  industrial  action 
against  official  failure  to 
tackle  indiscipline  in  schools. 

The  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary  started  by 
congratulating  delegates  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Scboolmasters/Union  of 
Women  Teachers  in  Bourne- 
mouth for  their  strong  line 
against  unruly  pupils. 

About  500  teachers  present 
thought  she  was  about  to 
thank  them  for  restoring 
order  to  the  Manton  School  in 
Nottingham  and  the  Ridings 
School  in  Halifax,  where  their 
strike  threats  were  catalysts 
for  official  action,  providing 
the  Government  with  the  op- 
portunity to  attack  Labour 
local  education  authorities. 

However,  she  said:  "What- 
ever the  situation  in  a school , 
may  he,  there  is  never  any  ex- j 
cuse  for  a professional  person  | 
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to  strike  or  take  industrial 
action  ...  for  teachers  the  in- 
terests of  the  pupils  should  al- 
ways come  first" 

The  delegates  hissed  and 
shouted  “rubbish”  as  she 
went  on  to  deliver  what 
sounded  like  valedictory 
thanks  "for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  me  during  my  i 
time  as  secretary  of  state".  | 
She  left  out  the  line  in  her 
prepared  text  on  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  them  again. 

Mrs  Shephard  told  journal- 
ists that  the  Tory  manifesto  ; 
proposals  would  make  it  poss- 
ible for  parents  and  gover- 
nors to  take  legal  action 
against  teachers  for  disrupt- 
ing children’s  education.  That 
would  have  made  the  staff  at 
the  Manton  and  Ridings 
schools  “think  twice"  about 
their  action,  she  said. 

Nigel  de  Grucby.  the  associ- 
ation's general  secretary-  said 
the  proposal  was  a “dirty, 
back-door,  underhand  ap- 
proach. thoroughly  unworthy 
of  any  government  pretend- 
ing to  be  democratic".  Politi- 
cians might  argue  that  teach- 
ers should  not  strike,  but 
teachers  had  the  fundamental 
right  to  decide  the  matter  for 
themselves. 


Mrs  Shephard  won  support 
from  the  conference  for  ad- 
mitting the  Government  had 
“learnt  lessons"  about  the 
best  way  of  Introducing 
change  and  would  consult 
more  frilly  in  future. 

But  the  delegates  from  the 
second  largest  teaching  union 
laughed  at  her  when  she  said 
It  “welcomed  some  of  our 
reforms’’.  Her  speech  was  in- 
terrupted by  hisses  and  cat- 
calls when  she  mentioned  the 
Office  for  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion. delegation  of  budgets  to 
schools,  appraisal  of  teachers, 
and  nursery  vouchers. 

Afterwards,  Mrs  Shephard 
refused  to  forecast  the  num- 
ber of  schools  that  might  opt 
for  grammar  school  status 
during  a fifth  Tory  govern- 
ment, but  she  set  a target  of 
720  that  should  get  specialist 
status  as  colleges  of  technol- 
ogy, modern  languages, 
sports  or  creative  arts. 

But  the  union  fired  a shot 
across  the  bows  of  an  incom- 
ing Labour  government  with 
a resolution  advising  mem- 
bers not  to  co-operate  with  its 
plans  for  homework  dubs 
and  other  “twilight  learning 
sessions”  relying  on  the  un- 
paid goodwill  of  teachers. 
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Dixons  Deal 


Owen  Boweott 

THE  M5  and  M6  motor- 
ways reopened  yester- 
day, more  than  30  hours 
after  being  dosed  by  two 
bombs,  as  police  chiefs  con- 
vened an  emergency  anti- 
terrorist conference  in 
Cheshire. 

The  extensive  disruption  to 
road  and  rail  networks 
caused  by  what  is  assumed  to 
be  an  IRA  active  service  unit 
based  in  the  North  appears  to 
have  caught  the  security  ser- 
vices off  guard. 

ME  and  the  Anti-Terrorist 
Branch  bad  been  warning  for 
several  months  that  the  Pro- 
visional IRA  might  resume  its 


mainland  campaign  in  the 
run-up  to  the  election. 

Those  responsible  for  the 
IRA's  attack  on  Wilmslow 
railway  station  in  Cheshire 
on  March  26  are  believed  to  , 
have  co-ordinated  the  attacks 
on  the  motorways.  There 
have  been  no  arrests  so  far. 

Cheshire  Police,  who  are  in- 
vestigating the  Wilmslow 
explosion,  led  yesterday's 
meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  senior  Special  Branch  offi- 
cers and  detectives  from  the 
West  Midlands.  Northamp- 
tonshire, South  Yorkshire, 
and  forces  in  the  North-west. 
Commander  John  Grieve,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police's 
Anti-Terrorist  Branch,  was 
also  present. 


“By  collectively  looking  at 
the  pattern  of  activity  in 
these  incidents  we  are  able  to 
address  the  big  picture  and 
bring  together  all  the  infor- 
mation relevant  to  our  partic- 
ular Investigations,”  said 
Cheshire's  Chief  Constable, 
Mervyn  Jones. 

The  sections  of  the  M6  and 
M5  in  Lbe  West  Midlands 
which  were  closed  by  the 
bomb  warning  reopened  at 
2.45pm  yesterday. 

Police  Land  Rovers  travel- 
ling at  20  mph  led  a convoy  of 
cars  and  lorries  back  on  to 
the  motorway  at  Junction  10 
southbound.  Other  junctions 
were  reopened  at  staggered 
intervals  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. 
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Andrew  Gulf 
Media  Correspondent 

ONE  of  the  most  hotly  de- 
bated storylines  in  the  46- 
year  history  of  the  Archers 
was  resolved  last  night  with 
the  news  that  the  Grundys 
are  to  remain  at  Grange 
Farm. 

Attempts  by  landlord 
Simon  Pemberton  — casti- 
gated by  Radio  4's  Today  pre- 
senter Anna  Ford  as  a “shit” 
— to  have  Eddie,  Clarrie  and 
Joe  evicted,  failed. 

The  verdict  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  tribunal  was  that 
Pemberton  had  failed  to  prove 
the  intended  eviction  was  the 
action  of  a reasonable 
landlord. 

The  crucial  evidence  came 
from  bis  ex-girlfriend  and  for- 


mer land  agent,  Shula  Heb- 
den,  who  decided  at  the  11th 
hour  to  be  the  Grundys'  farm- 
ing witness. 

The  storyline,  which  began 
last  December,  attracted  na- 
tionwide attention;  questions 
concerning  the  rights  of  ten- 
ant farmers  have  been  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Anthony  Julius,  former 
lawyer  to  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  offered  Eddie  and  Joe 
his  legal  expertise. 

In  last  night's  cliffhanger 
episode,  attracting  an  esti- 
mated 4 million  audience,  the 
tribunal  agreed  with  Shula 
that  Pemberton  had  refused 
to  consider  a negotiated 
agreement  because  he  was  in 
“no  mood  for  compromise". 

Vanessa  Whitburn,  editor 
of  the  Archers,  said  last  night 
“It  is  the  biggest  storyline 


since  the  campaign  to  free 
Susan  Carter.  I am  thrilled  at 
the  reaction  because  an  agri- 
cultural story  is  back  at  the 
heart  of  the  Archers. 

“It  featured  the  dramatic 
conflict  between  strong  char- 
acters. while  reflecting  the 
real-life  erosion  of  smaller, 
more  traditional  farms  by  in- 
tensive, business-orientated 
agriculture." 

Ms  Whitburn  insisted  the 
outcome  was  not  a fairytale, 
but  based  ou  sound  research. 
The  Tenants  Farmers'  Associ- 
ation had  always  insisted  the 
Grundys  had  a strong  case. 

Over-enthusiastic  celebra- 
tions by  Eddie  and  Joe  would, 
however,  be  premature.  Pem- 
berton’s £60.000  claim  for 
damages  following  a devastat- 
ing fire  at  Grange  Farm  Is 
still  outstanding. 
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4 THE  ELECTION 


Television  nights  picture  a nation 
locked  in  a raucous  traffic  jam  of 
buses  and  soundbytes.  The  real 
world  seems  rather  different 

Peter  Preston 


The  mansion  blocks  are  a 
nightmare.  When  you  come 
across  a Tory  voter,  they  call  the 
porter  who  throws  you  out 

Labour  candidate  Robert  Atkinson 
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Sleaze,  chickens  and  maybe 


Piers  Merchant  and  wife  Helen . . . of  public  Interest 


ONE 

STEP 

BACK 

People  are  not 
yet  talking 
about  this 
election.  The 
nightmare  for 
the  Tories  is  that 
they  never  will. 
Peter  Preston 
reviews  the 
opening  shots 


Election  cam- 
paigns don't 
really  start  when 
Prime  Ministers 
fire  guns,  drop 
flags,  press  but- 
tons — or  otherwise  park 
their  soapboxes  on  the  comer 
of  Cliche  Street  They  start 
when  the  only  people  who 
matter,  the  voters,  get  inter- 
ested. By  those  lights,  this 
campaign  has  barely  begun. 
The  days  since  Easter  have 
been  days  of  weird 
dislocation. 

In  one  world,  the  politick- 
ing machinery  of  press  con- 
ferences, manifesto  launches 
and  battle  buses  has  cranked 
Into  gear:  with  a dutiful 
media  throwing  in  their  extra 
hours  of  news  coverage  and 
axed  forests  of  analysis. 
They’re  off!  Television  nights 
picture  a nation  already 
locked  in  a raucous  traffic 
Jam  of  buses  and  soundbytes. 

The  real  world,  though, 
seems  rather  different  Sun- 
shine and  a patchily  indolent 
return  to  work  after  the  hols. 
Kids  and  mums  heading  for 


the  park.  Not  a poster  in  sight 
on  the  drive  into  work,  not  a 
leaflet  through  the  door.  TV 
coverage  appears  to  arrive 
from  a distant  comet,  one 
only  glimpsed  on  clear  eve- 
nings through  heavy  binocu- 
lars. Nothing  connects  yet 

That  will  probably  change, 
but  it's  not  very  evident  when 
or  how.  For  the  moment  it  is 
the  machines  which  matter  — 
and  their  internalised  churn- 
ings which  govern  the  pace  of 
the  process. 

Churn  One:  what  happened 
to  sleaze?  Easter  had  it  by  the 
rotting  eggfull,  a gathering 
mess  of  peculations,  fornica- 
tions and  resignations.  Mr 
Major's  briefers  were  caught 
in  a ratty  drizzle  of  contradic- 
tion. One  Tory  MP,  John  Tow- 
nend,  declared:  “We  have  got 
to  lance  the  boil.”  (He  meant 
Neil  Hamilton). 

But  48  hours  later  the  boil 
was  still  pustulating  happily 
away  and  the  Prime  Minister 
had  fallen  on  his  lance.  A 
"line"  had  been  apparently 
“drawn"  under  the  matter.  It 
would,  apparently,  be  quite 


wrong  if  this  vital  election 
were  to  be  "dominated  by  the 
trivialities  of  sleaze”.  And  lo! 
wise  heads  of  all  parties  nod- 
ded sagely  and  headed  for 
higher  ground. 

It  was  a question  erf  cam- 
paign process.  Campaigns  are 
supposed  to  discuss  great 
issues  on  a rolling  basis,  to 
exhaust  one  and  move  on  to 
another  — a manifesto  sym- 
phony of  vibes.  Time  for  a 


change  of  tune  (however  tem- 
porary): not  because  the  vot- 
ers necessarily  want  it — they 
still  seem  quite  interested  In 
teenage  blondes  and  the  rest 
— but  because  the  circus 
moves  town  to  a schedule. 

Chum  Two:  can  we  talk 
about  something  else  for  a bit 
then?  It  could  have  been  the 
approaching  thrill  of  genuine 
television  debates  between 
the  leaders  (especially  thrill- 


ing for  broadcasters  who,  nat- 
urally, like  events  which 
exalt  their  medium).  Alas,  no 
dice.  Tony  Blair  has  taken  his 
roulette  wheel  home  for  pru- 
dent repairs.  Mr  Major  pre- 
fers barnyard  metaphors. 
“Turkeys  may  not  vote  for 
Christmas,  but  rfiirfranw  run 
away  from  broadcasting." 
Various  photo  opportunities 
in  chicken  suits  begin  to  pur- 
sue the  leaders. 

Is  this  better  than,  sleaze? 
There  is  a brief  interlude  in 
which  David  Blunkett  tells 
the  National  Union  of  Teach- 
ers that  “we  wont  tolerate 
division  or  bullying  or 
threats”  and  Mr  Blair  vows  to 
quell  the  union  menace  by 
simply  saying  “no”.  Baroness 
Thatcher  is  not  impressed. 
No-one  at  Central  Office 
knows  whether  to  encourage 
more  of  her  or  organise  a 
Hong  Kong  lecture  tour 
■sharpish. 

Chum  Three:  at  last,  the 
process  gets  a full  grip.  We 
have  manifesto  lift-off  , 

The  Conservatives  promise  1 
to  give  non-working  moms  | 


back  some  of  the  tax  money 
that  Chancellor  Major  took 
away  at  the  end  of  the  Eight- 
ies. This  is  called  “supporting 
the  family".  Sleaze  — as  In 
families  deserted  by  Tory 
MPs  — almost  makes  a come- 
back, but  its  time  has  not  yet 
quite  come  again. 

Mr  Major,  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  more  tax  rises, 
gets  into  a lather  of  not  abso- 
lutely being  able  to  rule  out 
totally  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, without  uttering  the 
dread  words  "we  have  no  cur- 
rent plans  to...”  The  mani- 
festo itself  attracts  reasonable 
approbation  because  it  is 
either  (a)  still  drivingly  radi- 
cal at  heart  or  (b)  a pro- 
gramme for  truly  conserva- 
tive consolidation.  The 
Tories'  best  day  so  for. 

New  Labour  — with  a pre- 
cis in  Mr  Blair's  own  fair 
hand  — promises  all  the 
things  it  has  been  promising 
for  months.  This  is  either  (a) 
admirable  and  confident  con- 
sistency or  (b)  more  mudgy 
fudge.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  a “black  hole"  where  the 


revenues  from  privatising  the 
Tube  can't  be,  but  Gordon 
Brown  spreads  a blanket  of 
words  over  it.  Another  good 
day. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  fels- 
tOy  promise  to  put  up  taxes  a 
bit,  the  universally  praised 
policy  from  1992  which 
worked  everywhere  but  the 
ballot  box,  and  Join  Mr  Blair 
in  tempering  any  vestige  of 
enthusiasm  for  European 
monetary  union.  They've 
read  their  focus  group 
research,  too.  A decent  day  in 
the  sun  for  Captain  Ashdown. 

And  that  for  the  moment 
is  the  limit  of  the  churnings 
— though  the  manifesto  pa- 
rade barely  rates  so  active  a 
word. 

Nobody  does  badly:  indeed, 
the  process  almost  dictates 
that  nobody  should  emerge 
too  splattered  in  blood  at  this 
stage.  The  parties  — and  the 
pundits  — realise  that  the 
ritual  race  Is  still  terribly 
long.  No  faUers.  please. 
(Maybe  sleaze  was  cutting  too 
deep). 

There  is  a traditional 


SPOTLIGHT/KENSINGTON 


Beguiling  old 
charmer  sets 
pulses  racing 
in  Tories’ 
best  banker 


The  louche  appeal  of  Alan  Clark 
has  seduced  London’s  wealthiest 
voters,  writes  Luke  Harding 


IT  IS  11.30am,  and  the  el- 
derly envelope-stutters  of 
Kensington  and  Chelsea 
Conservative  Association 
are  discussing  knlcker  elas- 
tic. "I've  tried  the  stockings 
with  elasticated  tops  and  I 
can’t  get  on  with  them,"  one 
woman  confides  to  her  grey- 
haired neighbour.  “They  do 
slip  down.  You  can't  trust 
them."  (A  bit  like  New 
Labour,  really.)  *7  wear  them 
because  1 have  knickers  with 
elastic.  Is  that  the  lot?”  her 
co-stuffer  replies. 

Next  door,  the  object  of 
their  envelope-licking  ardour 
Is  on  the  telephone:  the  pros- 
pective parliamentary  candi- 
date for  this  most  Conserva- 
tive of  London  boroughs, 
Alan  Clark.  To  say  that  the 
air  crackles  with  sexual  elec- 
tricity would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion. But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  celebrated  dia- 
rist since  Fepys  causes  pleas- 
ant hormonal  flutterings 
among  Tory  dames  of  a cer- 
tain age.  'T  da  like  men  who 
wear  waistcoats,"  another 
votive  helper,  tells  Clark.  He 
bristles  with  masculine  effi- 
ciency and  poltiesse.  "These 
things  are  very  Important," 
he  replies. 

Alan  Clark  is  an  astonish- 


ing political  phenomenon.  In 
just  over  a week,  on  April  13, 
he  will  be  69  years  old.  And 
he  is  about  to  make  a trium- 
phant return  to  the  Westmin- 
ster fray.  Six  weeks  ago  he  se- 
cured the  nomination  for  the 
newly  amalgamated  seat  of 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  by 
bedazzling  Its  Conservative 
association  with  an  intoxicat- 
ing mixture  of  guile,  charm, 
flirtation  and  chutzpah.  It 
was,  he  admitted  afterwards, 
an  “extraordinary  coup”. 

The  man  he  replaced,  the 
retiring  Chelsea  MP  Sir  Nich- 
olas Scott,  is  five  years  his 
junior.  Clark's  prize  is  the 
safest,  wealthiest  Conserva- 
tive seat  in  the  country.  Even 
if  the  Tories  suffer  a Cana- 
dians tyle  wipe-out  at  the 
polls,  he  will  be  guaranteed  a 
place  in  the  House  and  a ce- 
lebrity elder  statesman  role 
in  a Euro-bashing  Conserva- 
tive opposition. 

Sitting  in  his  association's 
headquarters  in  Chelsea,  be- 
neath a beatific  portrait  of 
Lady  T,  Clark  expresses  grati- 
tude for  having  been  given  a 
second  chance.  "I  really  don’t 
take  anything  for  granted.  I'm 
extremely  concerned  about 
the  whole  thing,"  be  says. 

He  described  his  last  Con- 


servative association.  Bym- 
outh Sutton,  which  he  stood 
down  from  in  1992,  as  “bor- 
ing, petty,  malign,  clumsy, 
conspiratorial  and  paro- 
chial”. His  Diaries  make  it 
dear  he  loathes  constituency 
work.  But  if  his  relationship 
with  Plymouth  was  a sullen 
marriage  erf  convenience,  it  is 
clear  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
is  a knlckers-off  love  affair. 
"People  are  so  nice  to  me. 
They  cross  the  road  and  wind 
their  windows  down  in  traffic 
Jams.  I’m  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  been  chosen." 

He  admits  “the  boys”  — the 
Tory  high  command  — are  in 
“bad  shape".  The  sleaze  thing 
hasn't  helped.  “I  do  think  you 
must  separate  bonking,  which 
everybody  does,  or  buggery. 


which  everybody  does  broadly 
speaking,  from  taking  bribes. 
They  are  totally  different 
orders  of  culpability,”  he  ex- 
plains affably. 

After  the  election,  there  Is 
the  faint  prospect  of  ministe- 
rial office,  or  — more  realisti- 
cally perhaps  ■—  a shadow 
cabinet  role.  Clark  spent  nine 
years  as  a minister  under 
Margaret  Thatcher.  In  his 
winning  speech  to  his  new 
Conservative  association,  he 
recalled  the  happy  times  he 
had  spent  with  “the  lady" 
drinking  whisky.  What  role 
does  he  envisage  for  himself 
in  the  new  party?  "There  are 
things  I want  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  to  do,”  he  says,  a 
trifle  cryptically.  "That  is  the 
reason  I came  Into  politics.  I 


have  been  most  fortunate  to 
be  allowed  to  go  back  into 
politics.  More  than  that,  I can- 
not say.”  There  is  little  doubt 
however,  that  he  will  try  to 
steer  the  party  in  a more  scep- 
tical direction. 

His  Labour  and  Liberal 
-Democrat  opponents  know 
their  mission  is  hopeless.  The 
seat  was  created  after  Scott's 
Chelsea  constituency  was 
merged  with  that  of  Kensing- 
ton MP  Dudley  Fishburn,  who 
is  also  standing  down.  The 
few  Labour  wards  of  the  Old 
constituencies  are  now  part  of 
a new  Labour  target  seat. 
Regent's  Park  and  North  Ken- 
sington. Clark's  notional  ma- 
jority an  the  new  boundaries 
is  21,899. 

Wandering  round  the 


streets  of  Kensington,  ?mnn,g 
squares  of  four-storey  late 
Victorian  terraces,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  this  is  the 
strongest  Conservative  flef- 
dom  In  the  country.  In  the  car 
park  of  Salisbury's  on  Crom- 
well Road,  people  do  their 
shopping  in  Ferrads,  Bent- 
leys and  Jaguars-  Around 
£90,000  will  buy  you  a shoe- 
box  here.  £200,000  a small  flat, 
£4J5  million  a house  in  The 
Boltons. 

There  are  many  who  live  in 
the  constituency  who  cannot 
vote:  rich  Arabs,  Filipino  do- 
mestic servants,  itinerant 
backpackers  In  Earl's  Court, 
peers,  and  voter  number  1791, 
who  appears  on  the  electoral 
roll  as  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  apartment  8/9,  Ken- 


Alan  Clark  rearranges  his  spiritual  mentors.  Opponents 
Robert  Aiktason  (above  left)  and  Robert  Woodthorpe  Browne 
prefer  the  diaries  to  the  man  man  photograph;  martmargles 


sington  Palace.  There  are  a 
few  dissenting  celebrities: 
Alan  Rickman  (Labour)  and 
John  Cleese  (Lib  Dem).  But 
those  who  can  vote  invariably 
vote  Tory. 

Robert  Woodthorpe  Browne, 
a Europe-loving  Lloyd's  rein- 
surance broker  who  is  con- 
testing the  seat  for  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  admits  he  faces 
an  uphill  struggle.  He  doesn’t 
like  Clark  much,  but  — like 
his  Labour  adversary  Robert 
Atkinson  — * admits  to  having 
enjoyed  his  Diaries.  “One 
doesn't  want  to  be  sanctimo- 
nious,1' he  says,  speaking 
from  his  elegant  flat,  sound- 
proofed against  Kensington's 
thundering  traffic.  “But  some 
people  do  find  Alan  Clark  dis- 
tastefiiL  At  the  end  of  the  day 
someone  who  is  a butterfly  in 
hte  personal  relationships  has 
got  to  be  untrustworthy.” 

Outside  Earl's  Court  tube 
station,  Atkinson  and  a*small 
band  of  helpers  are  handing 
out  leaflets  to  early-evening 
commuters.  The  leader  of  the 
Labour  group  on  the  Conser- 
vative-run Kensington  and 
Chelsea  council,  he  describes . 
himself  as  "middle-aged 
Labour”.  He  is  a nr»*phT«i  fol- 
low. He  has  been  “in  the 
party”  for  20  years.  Canvass- 
ing in  Kensington,  he  says.  Is 
different  to  canvassing  any- 
where else.  Instead  of  knock- 
ing on  doors,  canvassers 
press,  entryphone  buttons. 
“The  mansion  blocks  are  a 
nightmare.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  in.  You  have  to  hit  four 
floors  at  the  same  time.  When 
you  come  across  a Tory  voter, 
they  call  the  porter  who 
throws  you  out.” . 

Atkinson,  who  is  director  of 
the  Camp  America  pro- 
gramme, first  met  Clark  two 
weeks  ago  at  a meeting  of 
Chelsea  pensioners.  He  was 
not  impressed.  “His  sex  life 
is  his  own.  His  role  in  the 
Arms  to  Iraq  affair  makes 


him  unsuitable  to  be  in  Par- 
liament” Atkinson  contends 
that  Clark  shows  no  more 
than  a superficial  interest  in 
his  constituents'  problems  — 
for  example,  the  difficulties 
tenants  fooe  from  rapacious 
landlords. 

It  is  the  success  or  Clark's 
Diaries,  and  not  his  mixed 
fortunes  as  a minister,  which 
has  brought  him  feme.  Dur- 
ing the  wilderness  years  after 
1992,  he  was  invited  to  speak 
by  160  Conservative  associa- 
tions who  liked  what  they 
read.  His  urbane,  ultra-louche 
persona  was  just  too  much  for 
Sevenoaks,  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  North  Dorset,  which 
rejected  him  as  a would-be 
MP.  But  it  worked  a treat 
among  the  well-bred  urban 
elite  of  Kensington  and  Chel- 
sea. An  asset  then,  the  Dia- 
ries? “The  Diaries  were  a 
work  of  art.  You  cant  judge  a 
work  of  art  by  dissecting  it,” 
he  declares. 

Back  at  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  Conservative  HQ, 
Just  off  the  King’s  Road,  he 
removes  the  photo  of  Winston 
Churchill  from  the  wall. 
Around  him  are  the  other 
stars  of  the  Conservative  20th 
century  pantheon  — Macmil- 
lan, Eden,  Douglas-Home. 
But  Clark  wants  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  front  of  a portrait 
of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  a 
member  of  Uoyd  George’s 
wartime  cabinet  and  a former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Foreign  Secretary.  “He 
was  an  imperallst  and  a pro- 
tectionist” A sort  of  proto- 
Euro-sceptlc  then?  "Those 
sorts  of  divisions  didn't  exist 
then,"  lie  snaps.  “People  don't 
have  ldth  century  history  any 
more."  He  smiles  for  the  cam- 
era. What,  incidentally,  does 
he  make  of  Gladstone  then, 
arguably  the  century's  great- 
est Prime  Minister?  "Ghastly 
old  wanker."  Clark  says, 
scowling. 
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Reports  that  the  Labour  Party 
is  backing  away  from  its 
commitment  to  a Scottish 
parliament  are  pure  distortion 

Tony  Blair 


We  give  people  a voice  and  they 
come  to  us,  whereas  they  often 
would  not  go  to  a large  council 
which  seems  remote 

David  Petrie,  Wylam  parish  clerk 


the  beginnings  of  debate 


weight  of  expectation  to  af- 
fairs. The  regulated  broad- 
casters know  that,  one  way  or 
they're  reporting  on 
the  election  of  their  new  regu- 
lators. A stately  caution  pre- 
toIIs  (and  Peter  Mandelson  is 
on  the  telephone  again). 

But  when,  you  wonder,  will 
worlds  start  to  collide?  When 
will  a visceral  issue  — or  hor- 
rible gaffe  — puncture  de- 
fences and  begin  to  spread  a 
little  debate  beyond  formal- 
ised studios  — into  pubs 
living  rooms?  When  will  the 
ordinary  voter  get  Involved? 

Such  things  are  not  impos- 
sible. Scottish  battle  — over 
devolution  — is  Joined  al- 
ready. The  real  news  of  the 
week,  in  the  sense  that  it  pre- 
sages real  possibilities,  was 
Mo  Mowlam’s  trailer  Dor  Sinn 
Fein  back  In  peace  n*ifc«  by 
the  summer.  Matters  of  life, 
and  death  beyond  manifesto 
platitudes. 

On  the  centre  ground, 
though,  it's  difficult  to  see 
where  a breakthrough  wm 
come.  John  Major,  in  cam- 
paign world,  is  losing  this 


election.  He. has  probably 
been  losing  It  ever  since 
Black  Wednesday,  1992.  Mr 
Blair,  equally,  has  been  win- 
ning for  almost  three  years  by 
ruthlessly  excising  any 
remnant  of  Old  Labour  which 
loses  votes. 

His  order  of  the  day,  of 
every  day.  is  simple.  Reassur- 
ance, reassurance,  reassur- 
ance. Labour  says  it  wants  to 
be  positive  and  seeks  to 
about  education  and  health. 
But  education  — an  Issue,  un- 
happily, that  only  moves  the 
votes  of  particular  parents  In 
particular  areas  — is  not  easy 
electoral  staff 

IT  there  actually  are  15,000 
incompetent  teachers,  where 
are  the  15,000  competent  ones 
waiting  for  a job?  Does  any- 
one realise  how  infinitely 
slow  the  shift  of  money  from 
assisted  places  to  staffing 
levels  wiU  be,  and  wm  anyone 
remember  when  it's  over? 
And  health  is  only  a mystic 
debate  about  GP  fund-holding 
(with  GPs  available  to  speak 
cm  either  side). 

The  trouble' for  Labour,  if 


John  Major  fishes  for  anglers*  support  in  a Haxnble  pub 


they  were  losing,  is  that  their 
“positive”  themes  sound  big- 
ger than  they  are.  The  trouble 
for  the  Conservatives,  who 
must  attack,  is  that  Mr  Blair 
may  have  no  hidden  agenda 
and  no  secret  plans.  What  you 
see  is  presently  all  they  think 
you'll  get  There  is  no  way  to 
break  through  the  foam  rub- 
ber of  reassurance,  because 
ifs  foam  from  top  to  bottom. 

. Trusty  old  scares  like  de- 


fence are  redundant  Briga- 
dier Portillo  is  playing  all- 
purpose- sweeper  on  News- 
night  these  days.  Gordon 
Brown  may  have  swept  tax 
rises  right  off  the  park,  at 
least  until  after  May  2.  Even 
’Europe  is  tricky.  Raise  it,  and 
Mr  Blair  will  pavilion  his 
promised  referendum  in  a tor- 
rent of  sub-clauses  — while 
you  could  send  Kenneth 

fflarlw  apa  again 


Awful  thought  it  is  fashion- 
able — in  Labour  and  Conser- 
vative circles  — to  portray 
Tony  Blair  as  some  kind  of 
Clinton  done,  as  a tricky 
pragmatist  light  of  Ideological 
baggage.  Well,  that's  one 
American  parallel.  But  there 
Is  a more  caflUng  (me  for  Sir 
Tim  Bell  and  Lord  Saatchi  as 
they  fret  within  Central 
Office.  Forget  Clinton  and 
remember  Bob  Dole. 

The  Republican  nominee 
last  November  started  be- 
hind, continued  behind  and 
finished  behind.  He  had  all 
the  sleaze  arguments  on  his 
side;  he  promised  15  per  cent 
tax  cuts;  but  he  never,  for  a 
second,  broke  out  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  camera  crews  and 
the  spin  doctors  followed  duti- 
fully In  his  wake,  but  he 
never  connected  with  an  elec- 
torate which  trudged  apathet- 
ically along  a predestined 
path,  voting  in  ever-decreas- 
ing numbers  for  the  first  can- 
didate they  thought  of 

This,  at  the  dlose  of  a week 
where  the  machine  began 
running,  may  be  the  Conser- 


vatives’ ultimate  nightmare. 
Nothing  will  happen.  It  will 
an  be  much  the  same.  An 
early  poll  (by  ICM)  shows  a 
dip  In  Labour’s  lead.  Later 
poila  foil  to  confirm  that 
trend.  Time  drags  by. 

How  do  you  begin  to  turn 
that  around?  There  are  clues. 
&nd  yesterday  may  have  pro- 
vided more  of  them.  Tony 
Blair  is  New  Labour.  Damage 
him  and  you  damage  the  pro- 
ject 

Mr  Blair  Is  good  and  duly 
inspirational  at  setpieces  like 
the  manifesto  launch.  But  he 
r-?n  seem  flaky  when  the  going 
gets  unpredictable.  He  didn’t 
do  wen  with  Jeremy  Paxmazt 
cm  an  early  Newsnight  (per- 
haps John  Birt  would  have 
been  kinder  to  bhn).  Several 
Influential  Labour  turkeys 
weren't-  voting  for  the  Christ- 
mas of  a TV  debate.  And  then 
there  is  Scotland. 

The  point  (for  the  Tories) 
about  the  tartan  tax  which 
can’t  be  raised  for  five  years 
and  Mr  Blair’s  likening  of  his 
Edinburgh  Assembly  to  a par- 
ish council  may,  at  root,  have 


little  to  do  with  Scotland  it- 
self That’s  another  fora  way 
country  of  which  the  tSngUgh 
know  too  little.  The  point  is 
how  Mr  Blair  reacts  under 
heavy  fire. 

He  is,  we  know,  tough  on 
his  party,  and  magically 
tough  on  the  causes  of  grief 
within  his  party.  But  what 
does  he  say  on  big  issues,  like 
the  tartan  tax  and  EMU,  or 
smaller  issues,  like  fox-hunt- 
ing. when  the  heat  is  on  and 
the  voters  appear  troubled? 
He  retreats  and  finds  a fresh 
bunker  of  reassurance.  Is  this 
the  man  who’ll  say  no—  “Just 
no"  — to  the  unions? 

Ifs  an  interesting  question 
from  the  week  past  for  the 
week  to  come.  It  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a connection. 
But  whether  Sir  David  Frost 
or  anyone  else,  will  be  able  to 
make  it  remains  problemati- 
cal And  the  dragons  of  defeat 
ism,  dissent  and  sleaze  are 
Just  as  likely  tp  bite  Mr  Major 
in  the  back.  Hope  for  an  bn-' 
minent  break  into  the  real 
world:  but  do  not  I think, 
bold  your  breath. 


Blair  struggles  to  keep  unruly  Scots  in  the  fold 


Party  leader  has  yet  to  convince 
doubting  left  of  his  credentials 


Erteod  douston 


TONY  Blair's  relation- 
ship with  his  Scottish 
party  is  something 
that  fescinates  politi- 
cal observers. 

On  the  one  hand  he  has  led 
the  humiliated  party  of  the 
1992  election,  whose  share  of 
the  vote  went  down  by  2.4  per 
cent  in  Scotland,  to  the  brink 
of  what  should  be  an  electoral 
rout  over  the  long-term 
enemy. 

On  the  other  the  party  is 
repeatedly  dogged  by  tales  of 
the  quasi-contempt  with 
which  the  messiah  Is  viewed 
north  of  the  border. 

Mr  Blair,  Edinburgh-born 
with  strong  Glasgow  roots. 


dearly  finds  these  stories  dis- 
tracting. At  yesterday's  press 
conference  he  repeatedly  ridi- 
culed the  notion  that  Old 
Labour  and  New  Labour  were 
somehow  incompatible. 

“Nobody  wants  more  to 
save  our  National  Health  Ser- 
vice and  rebuild  it  for  the 
future  than  traditional 
Labour  supporters,"  he  lec- 
tured a sceptical  media  audi- 
ence. “New  Labour  belongs  to 
them  as  much  as  anyone." 

Vanity,  or.  self-preserva- 
tion, comes  'into  this.  A 
Labour  focus  group  poll 
leaked,  or  stolen,  this  year  in- 
dicated that  many  Soots  did 
in  fact  find  Mr  Blair 
“smarmy”.  In  this  context  it 
is  logical  for  the  insulted, 
party  to  stress  that  it  is  the 


critics,  not  him.  on  the 
outside. 

But  more  than  ego  Is  at 
stake.  Mr  Blair  needs  to  keep 
the  Scottish  party  on  board 
his  New  Labour  project  Half 
the  Scottish  parliamentary 
party  is  considered  to  be  well 
to  the  left  of  Islington. 

A aizeahle  crew  from  the 
home  rule  wing,  like  former 
constitutional  spokesman 
John  McAllion,  who  quit  the 
party's  frontbench  last  year 
after  Mr  Blah-  insisted  a refer- 
endum must  precede  devolu- 
tion, have  made  it  clear  that 
they  want  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment to  .raise  taxes  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Scottish 
puMic  services. 

He  said  today  reports  that 
the  party  was  hacking  away 
from  its  commitment  to  a 
Scottish  parliament  were 
“pure  distortion".  But  he  in- 
sisted that  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment would  be  in  “absolute 


control  of  Its  own  affairs 

If  these  MPs,  or  their  sup- 
porters, become  too  disillu- 
sioned with  the  centrism  com- 
ing out  of  London  there  could 
be  a terminal  haemorrhage  to 
the  more  radical  Scottish 
National  Party.  This  could 
cripple  a Blair  administra- 
tion. Whatever  the  polls  say, 
it  is  likely  that  Labour  will 
depend  on  a sizeable  contin- 
gent of  Scottish  MPs  to  secure 
Mr  Blair’s  majority. 

The  leader  has  two  tech- 
niques for  neutering  opposi- 
tion. One  is  patriotic  flattery. 
Yesterday  he  told  his  audi- 
ence that  “people  In  Scotland 
perhaps  more  than  anyone, 
appreciate  how  important 
education  Is  to  our  economy, 
and  to  a decent  society”. 

But  he  can  also  intrigue 
with  the  best  of  them.  Last 
month  a putsch  at  the  party's 
Scottish  conference  removed 
seven  anti-Blair  members  of 


Don’t  miss  my  point ...  Tony  Blair  explains  his  position  cm  Scottish  devolution  in  Glasgow  yesterday  photograph  mhoo  Macrae® 

Modest  player  in  local  tapestry 


Peter  Hethertngton 


■KEY  recycle  household 
waste,  maintain  the 
cemetery,  provide  sap- 
i for  a voluntary  tree  war- 
and  produce  a bright 
news  sheet. 

e eight-members  of  Wy- 
parish  council,  serving 
electors  In  the  Tyne  val- 
io  much  more  besides  on 
anual  budget  of  £17,087  — 
retting  all  focal  planning 


ife  are  the. first  tier  of 
I government,  a clearing 
se  for.  <wnnteintK  which 
it  be  regarded  as  minute 
larger  authority,  such  as 
Iced  pavements."  says  the 
getic  dork,  David  Petrie, 
give  people  a voice  and 
come  to  us.  whereas  they 
i would  not  go  to  a large 
util  whteh  seems  remote. 
itaowhHray,  Wylam  en- 
ti»  kind  of  small-scale  ti- 
dal independence  'which 
authorities  often  envy, 
rdtng  to  Austin  Rubcry,  a 
■ serving  member  who 
ska  on  Tynedale  district 

KlL-  . 

here  is  no  limit  to  the 
ant  We  can  spend  and  we 
tot.  have  our  spending 
ed  like  larger  author!- 
* te'«d&.-MWfc  tell  Tyne- 


Parish  councils 


□ How  many? 

None  in  Scotland.  Nearest 
equivalent:  community  coun- 
cils. 8,600  in  England  and 
Wales 

□ How  many  councillors? 
About  75,000 

|J  Smallest? 

WeUtogham,  Norfolk.  Popula- 
tion 35 

□ Largest? 

Bracknell,  Berkshire..  48,000 

□ How  much  can  they 
raise? 

Scottish  community  councils; 
nothing.  Parish  councils:  no 
Unfit.  Usually  a few  pounds  on 
council  tax  bills  plus  up  to  £3.50 
a year  per  elector  to  help  Chan- 
ties' and  voluntary  groups 


□ Total  spending? 

0.3  per  cent  of  £65  billion  local 
government  expenditure 

□ Total  borrowing? 
gg.aji  miTliftn 

□ Biggest  budget? 

Swanley.  Kent.  Over  £1  mil- 
lion a year 

□ Powers? 

Traditionally,  allotments, 
footpath  lights,  bus  shelters, 
playing  fields,  bnrial  arrange- 
ments, church  and  public 
docks,  but  some  run  leisure 
centres  and  own  pubs 

□ Image? 

Ambridge.  Vicar  of  Dibley 

□ Ambition? 

Mouse  that  roared 


dale  how  much  we  need  over 

a year  and  they  provide  it" 

Spending,  based  on  an  elec- 
tar-related  formula  delivered 
through  the  council  tax.  is 
modest,  although  Mr  Rubery 
says  the  council  could  assume 
more  functions  if  it  wanted, 

such  as  grass  cutting  or  street 

cleaning.  "We  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  and  are  very 


active,  particularly  on  the 
planning  front,  and  in  a mod- 
est way  we  are  improving  the 
lot  of  Wylam." 

Planning  applications  are 
considered  by  a four-strong 
subcommittee,  which  makes 
observations  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  district  council 

Mr  Petrie  is  in  no  doubt  his 
council  {days  a key  role  in 


keeping  alive  community  fa- 
cilities and  ventures  — £2,000 
was  given  to  the  modernisa- 
tion appeal  for  the  village  hall 
In  addition  to  a contribution 
towards  running  costs  of 
£1,250.  The  council  also  gave 
£14250  to  the  playing  fields 
association  and  a more  mod- 
est amount  to  a theatre  group. 

Mr  Petrie's  wife  Lynne,  a 
former  parish  council  chair- 
woman, Is  particularly  proud 
of  a recycling  scheme  she  in- 
augurated in  1988,  involving 
paper,  glass,  cans  and 
plastics. 

"We  have  won  national 
awards  for  our  farsighted  ap- 
proach to  the  environment,” 
she  enthused.  “Things  that 
are  not  important  to  a big 
organisation  are  very  impor- 
tant to  us.” 

This  week  they  unveiled  a 
large  tapestry  in  the  village 
hall  — known  as  the  institute 
— to  mark  Its  centenary.  The 

8ft-high  embroidery  features 

local  landmarks.  A total  of  150 
villagers  and  38  local  groups 
spent  a year  stitching  it 
together. 

Postcards  depicting  the  tap- 
estry are  now  going  on  sale  in 
the  village,  birthplace  of  rail- 
way pioneer  George  Stephen- 
son. Typically,  the  parish 
council  gave  a grant  towards 

this  latest  enterprise. 


the  Scottish  executive.  This 
was  interpreted  as  revenge 
for  the  embarrassment  of  last 
summer’s  temporary  two-ref- 
erendum plan  foisted  on  Mr 
Blair  by  members  outraged  at 
the  about-turn  on  the  single 
referendum. 

The  takeover  has  left  Mr 
Blair  and  bis  ally  George 
Robertson  with  superficial 
control  of  the  party.  The  new 
emollient,  modernising  exec- 
utive plans  to  spend  the  next 
year  neutering  itself!  Union 
representation  will  be  cut 
One-member-one-vote  may  be 


introduced.  Policy  decisions 
will  be  transferred  from  the 
executive  to  forums,  as  else- 
where in  the  party. 

Glasgow's  Labour  adminis- 
tration has  been  riven  by  in- 
fighting and  discord  after  it 
emerged  that  six  Glasgow 
councillors,  who  have  not 
been  named,  face  disciplinary 
action  over  allegation  of 
and  patronage  in  the 
city  councDL 

Among  the  allegations  sub- 
mitted to  Labour’s  national 
executive  in  London  for  scru- 
tiny after  the  election  were 


claims  of  expenses  discrepan- 
cies and  unjustified  atten- 
dances at  conferences.  It  has 
also  been  claimed  that  coun- 
cillors traded  votes  In  inter- 
nal party  elections  for  places 
on  foreign  junkets. 

What  matters  now  is  what 
erstwhile  Labour  voters 
think.  Pessimists  note  that  in 
the  local  body  elections  in 
May  last  year  Labour’s  sup- 
port in  Fife’s  Hill  of  Beath 
seat  collapsed  by  21.9  per 
cent,  while  the  Democratic 
Left  (communist)  candidate 
collected  a mean  30.2  per  cent. 


26  days  to  go 


Qo0d  da)r.  Kan  . 
Livingstone . . 

The  veteran 
left-wringer’s 
Icareer 
[prospects 
were 

"transformed 
after  a glowring  backing 
far  New  labour  “i  believe 
Tony;  Blair  win  turn  oat  to 
be  our  best  Prime  Minister 
sinceG|ement  Attlee.” 

Bod  day;  Tony  Blair 

Madehfe. 
first  ho  wter 
as  he 
compared 
Scottish 
parliament's 
tax  powers 
with  those 
of  a parish 

council.  Fine,  except 
Scotland  has  community 
rottfwils  and  they  can’t 
raise  taxes. 

OM  Labour  watch: 
BryanGould 

From  far-off 
. New  Zealand, 
.‘the  former 
shadow 
minister  gave 
New  Labour 
this  helpful 
endorsement 
"Labour  has 
been  far  too 
cautious.  They  have  been 
terrified  that  somehow  they 
GOLrtd.pUt  a foot  wrong. " 

S§ei*a  driver  of  the  day 

Todayfe  target  voter 
for  7toy  Blair  is  John 
Saunders,  37,  who  drives 
a white  Sierra,  rag  H595 
CfcJR.  1 wasn’t  going  to 
ybte.  fo  my  took,  they're 
alf.as  bad  as  one  another.” 


lyortil 


! about  our  irigue  Whiskey  write  to  us  (or  a free  booWef  at  (he  Jack  Daniel  DisSefy  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA. 


AT  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY,  we’ve  been  rolling 
barrels  of  Tennessee  Whiskey  for  longer  than  anyone 
can  remember. 

It  was  1866  when  Jack  Daniel  founded  his  distillery  here 
in  the  Tennessee  hills.  And  here  is  where  we  have  always 
remained,  making  whiskey  in  the  painstaking  manner 
he  perfected.  "Let’s  make  it  the  best  we  can,  every  day 
we  make  it,”  is  what  our  founder  always  said.  And, 
we  promise,  were  still  saying  that  in  Jack  Daniel’s 
Hollow  131  years  later. 


TACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


6 WORLD  NEWS 

John  Palmer  reports  from  Noordwijk  on  a new  conflict  about  Beijing’s  human  rights  violations 


U divided  on  China  policy 


The  Guardian  Saturday.  April  5 1997 

Le  cross 

cHaNNeL 


FRANCE.  Germany 
and  Italy  have  with- 
drawn their  backing 
Tor  a United  Nations 
resolution  on  Chi- 
na's human  rights  violations, 
sponsored  by  the  European 
Union. 

The  reversal  of  their  previ- 
ous stand  against  China  was 
denounced  by  international 
human  rights  organisations 
yesterday  as  a capitulation  to 
tli reals  from  Beijing  to  jeop- 
ardise export  deals.  President 
Jacques  Chirac  is  about  to 
pay  a state  visit  to  China, 
where  he  is  expected  to  sign  a 
muitibiliion  pound  contract 
for  Airbus. 


The  decision  has  also  infu- 
riated the  Dutch  government, 
which  holds  the  presidency  of 
the  European  Union.  It  has 
now  withdrawn  its  sponsor- 
ship of  other  proposed  resolu- 
tions in  the  UN  human  rights 
commission,  on  violations  in 
Burma.  Lraq,  Iran  and  Zaire. 
The  row  could  develop  into  an 
open  foreign  policy  split 
when  EU  foreign  ministers 
meet  informally  here  this 
weekend. 

In  an  irate  letter  to  other 
EU  governments,  the  Dutch 
foreign  minister.  Hans  van 
Mierlo.  called  the  French  de- 
cision "a  serious  setback  for 
the  prospects  of  the  European 


Union  developing  its  own 
common  foreign  and  security 
policy”.  He  added:  "More  seri- 
ous is  the  Tact  that  the  essence 
of  the  human  rights  policy  of 
the  European  Union  is  at 
stake.” 

The  refusal  of  some  power- 
ful EU  countries  to  stand  by 
their  commitments  on  human 
rights  would  raise  the  issue  of 
"double  standards"  and 
“undermine  our  credibility 
on  human  rights  vis  a vis 
other  nations." 

For  these  reasons  the  Dutch 
government  would  not  now 
propose  other  human  rights 
resolutions  agreed  by  all  15 
EU  governments,  he  said. 


Nicolaus  van  der  Pas, 
spokesman  for  the  Commis- 
sion president.  Jacques 
Santer,  conceded  that  the 
Union's  foreign  policy  on  this 
issue  was  “in  complete  disar- 
ray”. and  said  it  viewed  the 
development  “with  very  great 
concern". 

Human  Rights  Watch/ Asia, 
which  is  based  in  Brussels, 
said  the  position  taken  by 
France,  Germany  and  Italy 
was  “a  big  step  backwards” 
and  a triumph  for  the  Chinese 
government  policy  of  “using 
the  carrot  of  commercial  con- 
tracts” to  silence  critics  of  its 
human  rights  policies. 

This  is  the  first  year  since 


the  1989  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  that  the  European 
Union  has  not  either  spon- 
sored or  supported  a resolu- 
tion condemning  the  holding 
of  political  prisoners,  torture 
and  other  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  China. 

Individual  EU  countries,  in- 
cluding Britain,  may  still  de- 
cide to  support  a resolution  in 
the  UN  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  Geneva.  But  while 
the  United  States  confirmed 
yesterday  that  it  was  ready  to 
back  such  a resolution,  it  is 
reluctant  to  sponsor  the  mo- 
tion itself. 

“We  do  not  seek  confronta- 
tion over  this  issue,  but  we 


firmly  believe  that  [China] 
should  be  held  accountable 
...  to  the  international  stan- 
dards that  China  Itself  has  en- 
dorsed.” said  its  ambassador 
to  the  UN.  William 
Richardson. 

The  French  foreign  minis- 
ter. Herve  de  Charette,  last 
week  played  down  sugges- 
tions that  France  would  with- 
draw its  support  for  an  EU- 
backed  resolution.  But 
yesterday  senior  French  dip- 
lomats in  Paris  and  Brussels 
said  France  had  decided  that 
in  future  “private  persuasion 
should  take  place  over  public 
posturing"  about  human 
rights  in  China. 


A policeman  brandishes  his  riot  stick  during  clashes  at  a demonstration  by  900  Renault  workers  in  central  Brussels  yesterday  against  plans  to  close  their  car  plant.  The  protesters, 
throwing  eggs  and  stones,  clashed  with  police  as  they  tried  to  break  through  a barricade  in  front  of  the  offices  of  (he  Flemish  regional  government  photograph:  yveshbwmn 
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‘Coffin’  case 
mother  jailed 


Kate  Connolly  in  Vienna 


A RETIRED  religious- 
studios  teacher  who  ad- 
mitteU  locking  her 
daughter  in  a coffin-shaped 
box  at  night  has  been  jailed 
for  five  years  by  a Viennese 
court. 

Ernestine  Kiersling,  aged 
65.  was  found  guilty  or  repeat- 
edly incarcerating  her  men- 
tally handicapped  adopted 
daughter  Maria,  now  aged  22. 
over  a period  of  six  years. 

She  was  also  found  guilty  of 
child  abuse  after  the  court 
heard  how  she  beat  her 
daughter,  locked  her  in  a 
shed,  tied  her  arms  behind 
her  back  and  sealed  her 
mouth  with  tape. 

In  January  1991  the  mother 
commissioned  a carpenter  to 
make  a coffin-like  box  with  a 
lid  fastened  by  a bolt.  Maria, 
who  has  a growth  problem 
related  to  premature  birth, 
was  forced  to  spend  her 
nights  in  the  box.  Her  mother 
said  this  was  to  make  her 
grow. 

"You  won  t believe  it  but 
she  grew  by  14cm,”  she  told 
the  judge. 

The  prosecutor.  Michael 
Klackl.  said  that  Maria  tried 
to  force  her  way  out  of  the 
coffin,  banging  the  lid, 
scratching  the  wood  and  cry- 
ing for  help. 

An  anonymous  call  alerted 


the  authorities  In  June  1996. 
when  police  found  the  box 
smeared  with  excrement  and 
urine  and  full  of  blood-stained 
newspapers. 

Maria's  adoptive  father 
Walter,  aged  67,  a local  politi- 
cian. was  given  a 20-month 
suspended  sentence  for  fail- 
ing to  stop  his  daughter's  or- 
deal. A neighbour,  known  as 
Aunty  Irmengard,  was  given 
a one-year  sentence  for  acting 
as  an  accomplice. 

Maria  gave  evidence  via 
video  recordings.  Speaking  in 
short,  nervous  sentences  and 
talking  of  her  mother  with  a 
mixture  of  revulsion  and  af- 
fection in  her  voice,  she  said: 
"Mummy  beat  me,  kicked  me 
in  the  stomach,  pulled  my 
ears  and  tore  my  hair.” 

She  said  she  was  too  scared 
to  admit  her  situation  to  any- 
one. ”1  didn’t  want  it  to  be 
spread  about  for  all  to  hear.” 

Gunther  Harrick,  defend- 
ing. said  the  so-called  health 
bed  was  “for  a good  cause”. 
He  said  Maria  grew  because 
she  lay  perfectly  flat. 

Pointing  at  the  wooden  cof- 
fin, Mr  Klackl  said  it  had 
“robbed  Maria  of  her  child- 
hood. her  youth  and  every 
last  bit  of  self-confidence". 

The  mother,  who  appeared 
attentive  and  composed, 
reacted  calmly  to  the  verdict. 
“I  am  unbelievably  sorry  I 
locked  her  inside.  I believed  I 
was  helping  her.”  she  said. 


Ministers  grapple  with  the 
single  currency  timetable 


John  Palmer  in  Noordwijk, 
the  Netherlands 


European  union  fi- 
nance ministers  last  night 
began  finalising  a timetable 
for  the  planned  move  to  Euro- 
pean Monetary-  Union  (EMU) 
In  21  months’  time. 

During  a two-day  Informal 
mooting  in  this  Dutch  resort, 
the  ministers  will  also  tackle 
the  sensitive  issue  or  when 
and  how  to  fix  the  rates  at 
which  currencies  will  perma- 
nently convert  to  the  euro. 

One  suggestion  Is  that  the 
fixing  of  values  should  be  left 
to  the  financial  markets,  the 
rates  on  December  31  1998 
being  used  to  lock  the  curren- 
cies together  on  January  I 
1999. 


Others  believe  target  rates 
should  be  decided  and  an- 
nounced when  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  single  cur- 
rency are  chosen  next  spring. 

The  British  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  will  under- 
line his  conviction  that  Brit- 
ain looks  like  meeting  the 
EMU  entry  terms.  But  with 
the  election  campaign  in  full 
spate,  he  is  being  careful  to 
repeat  the  Cabinet's  agreed 
position  that  its  final  decision 
will  be  influenced  by  whether 
monetary  union  is  being 
launched  on  a stable  and  sus- 
tainable basis. 

• A committee  of  experts 
from  the  15  EU  countries  hag 
shortlisted  eight  designs  for 
the  euro  coin.  Citizens 
throughout  the  EU  will  be 
polled  on  ihe  designs. 


Moscow  to  keep  wartime  art  booty 


James  Meek  reports  on  President  Yelstin  and  Germany’s 
angry  reaction  to  the  Duma  vote  to  keep  disputed  treasures 


GERMANY'  reacted  an- 
grily to  the  Russian 
parliament’s  decisive 
vote  yesterday  confirming 
that  priceless  hoards  of 
gold  and  paintings  secretly 
removed  from  the  Third 
Reich  by  Soviet  troops  at 
the  end  of  the  war  will 
never  be  given  back. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin’s 
administration,  which  ve- 
toed parliament’s  first  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  bill  on 
Moscow's  “trophy  art”, 
warned  the  nationalist- 
dominated  legislature  that 
it  was  poshing  Russia  into 
a position  of  confrontation 
with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  lower  house  of  par- 
liament, the  State  Duma, 
voted  in  favour  of  the  bill 
by  308  votes  to  15,  easily 
gaining  the  two- thirds  ma- 
jority needed  to  overcome 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  veto. 


The  measure  designates 
all  cultural  treasures  trans- 
ferred to  the  USSR  after  the 
second  world  war  as  Rus- 
sian property,  to  be  treated 
as  compensation  for  the 
Russian  culture  destroyed 
by  the  1941  Nazi  invasion. 

To  become  law,  the  bill 
most  be  approved  by  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  the 
upper  house,  the  Federa- 
tion Council.  But  the  coun- 
cil has  already  backed  the 
measure  once  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  do  so  again. 

Karl -Heinz  Hornhnes, 
chairman  of  the  German 
parliament’s  foreign  policy 
committee,  recognised  the 
rift  between  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
the  Duma  but  warned  that 
Russian  MPs  were  Jeopar- 
dising Germany’s  role  as 
Moscow’s  chief  advocate  in 
the  West. 

"If  the  Russian  parlia- 


ment, contrary  to  all  agree- 
ments. declares  the  works 
of  art  to  be  Russian  prop- 
erty. it  doesn't  exactly  sup- 
port the  German  govern- 
ment’s international  efforts 
to  present  Russia  as  a reli- 
able partner  and  friend  for 
the  West,”  he  said. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  representa- 
tive in  the  Duma,  Alexander 
Kotenkov,  said  the  presi- 
dent would  send  the  hill  to 
the  constitutional  court  He 
said  parliament  was  under- 
mining talta  with  six  Euro- 
pean countries  on  the  resti- 
tution issue. 

The  treasures  held  by 
Russia,  some  of  which  have 
been  exhibited  after  being 
believed  lost  for  decades, 
include  paintings  by  Ma- 
tisse, Cdzaune,  Van  Gogh, 
Goya,  Renoir  and  Degas 
and  the  "Gold  of  Troy"  dis- 
covered by  the  19th  century 


archaeologist  Heinrich 
Schliemann. 

Some  of  the  artworks 
taken  by  Soviet  trophy 
squads  had  been  seized  from 
other  European  countries 
by  Nazi  treasure-hunters. 

In  the- war. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  to  visit  Ger- 
many in  less  than  a fort- 
night, and  may  find  his  nor- 
mally friendly  reception 
from  his  friend  Helmnt 
Kohl  marred  by  the  restitu- 
tion row,  Germany  accuses 
Russia  of  going  back  on 
earlier  promises  to  return 
the  art  it  took. 

The  president’s  spokes- 
man, Sergei  Yastrz- 
hembsky,  accused  the 
Duma  of  going  for  an  emo- 
tional solution  to  a legal 
problem,  and  said  it  had 
put  Russia  “in  an  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  posi- 
tion, not  only  from  the 
viewpoint  of  International 
law  but  also  in  terms  of 
relations  with  Germany, 
the  Netherlands  and  a num- 
ber of  other  countries.” 


World  news  in  brief 


Baku  tells  Armenians  to  return  munitions  to  Russia 


Azerbaijan  demanded 
yesterday  that  a huge  sup- 
ply of  Russian  arms  to  its 
neighbour  and  enemy  Arme- 
nia should  be  returned. 

The  chairman  of  the  Azeri 
parliament.  Murtuz  Ales- 
kerov, told  parliamentary 


hearings  that  the  arms  ship- 
ments should  not  harm  rela- 
tions between  Baku  and  Mos- 
cow but  could  further 
destabilise  the  region. 

Earlier  this  week  the  head 
of  the  defence  committee  in 
the  Russian  Duma,  Lev  Rokh- 


lin.  said  the  shipments  had 
totalled  £625  million  between 
1993  and  1996.  He  said  the 
shipments  included  dozens  of 
missile-launchers,  hundreds 
of  anti-aircraft  rockets  and  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition. 

He  also  said  the  arms  were 


handed  over  to  the  Arme- 
nians Illegally. 

Azerbaijan  and  Armenia 
declared  a truce  in  1994  In 
their  dispute  over  the  enclave 
erf  Nagorno-Karabakh,  but  the 
conflict  has  yet  to  be 
settled.— Reuter. 


Israel  wants 
peace  talks 

ISRAEL’S  prime  minister, 
Blnyamin  Netanyahu,  of- 
fered yesterday  to  meet 
American  and  Palestinian 
leaders  for  three-way  talks 
to  forge  a final  peace  deal. 

But  he  made  no  commit- 
ment to  halt  IsraeU  build- 
ing in  Arab  areas,  weaken- 
ing his  claim  that  "as  soon 
as  violence  against  us 
stops,  we  can  clear  up  all 
outstanding  questions  in 
six  months”. 

President  Clinton  met  Mr 
Netanyahu  at  the  White 
House  on  Monday  to  dis- 
cuss fighting  In  the  West 
Bank,  but  the  United  States 
has  announced  It  will 
sharply  increase  aid  to  Tel 
Aviv’s  Arrow  anti-missile 
programme.  — Renter. 


Splits  grow  in 
Berisha  party 

Rifts  opened  in  President  Sali 
Berisha's  party  yesterday,  ag- 
gravating the  crisis  In  Alba- 
nia as  the  country  prepares 
for  the  arrival  of  an  Italian- 
led  force  to  protect  aid. 

A faction  of  about  20  Demo- 
cratic MPs  signed  a statement 
saying  they  would  no  longer 
“accept  the  diktat  of  the  presi- 
dent" — the  strongest  criti- 
cism yet  of  Mr  Berisha  from 
his  own  ranks  since  Albania 
slid  towards  lawlessness  last 
month — Reuter. 

Sex  crackdown 

The  city  authority  In  Tokyo, 
one  of  the  few  areas  in  Japan 
where  sex  with  children  is 
still  legal,  has  urged  a prohi- 
bition on  “obscene  acts”  with 
anyone  under  18.  as  part  of  its 
crackdown  on  the  growth  in 


prostitution  among  school- 
girls. —AP. 

Jail  demands 

Inmates  who  seized  control  of 
a prison  in  the  north  Colom- 
bian city  of  Valledupar.  kill- 
ing four  guards  and  taking  a 
dozen  hostages,  yesterday  de- 
manded bulletproof  vests,  a 
cellular  phone,  parachutes 
and  helicopters  to  take  them 
to  freedom.  — AP. 

Snow  in  desert 

Snow  feU  in  part  of  the  Altar 
desert  in  Mexico's  Sonora 
state  for  the  first  time  in  al- 
most 40  years  on  Thursday 
night,  a week  after  tempera- 
tures soared  to  40C. — Reuter. 

CHy  comet  shows 

Roue,  Milan.  Florence  are 
among  the  Italian  cities  dim- 
ming street  lighting  tonight  to 
improve  views  of  the  comet 
Hale-Bopp.  — AP. 


N Korea  food  plea 

Famine  looms  in  North  Korea 
unless  the  world  provides 
more  food,  the  head  of  the  UN 
World  Food  Programme, 
Catherine  Bertini,  said  yes- 
terday, adding  that  £80  mil- 
lion was  needed  to  buv 
food.  — AP. 

El  Loco  pledge 

Abdala  Bucaram.  Ecuador’s 
deposed  president  in  exile  in 
Panama  whose  nickname  Is 
El  Loco,  vowed  that  he  would 
be  back  in  his  native  country 
by  June  and  return  to  poli- 
tics.— AP. 

End  to  rape  law 

The  Peruvian  Congress,  bow- 
ing to  pressure  from  feminists 
worldwide,  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly fo  repeal  a law 
dating  from  1924  that  allows 
rapists  to  go  free  if  they  marry 
their  victims.  — Reuter. 
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Queues  of  Rwandan  refugees  in  the  Zairean  border  town  of  Goma  wait  tn  (mss  the  hark  tn  Pmmrtii  Thousands  of  Rwandans  are  repatriated 

from  this  point  by  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  fbr  Refugees  and  Zairean  photograph:  ho/yde  la maimmbe 


Chris  McOreal 
to  Lubumbashi  and 
Cindy  SMner  In  Kinshasa 


ZAIREAN  rebels  yes- 
terday captured 
their  richest  prize 
so  far  by  seizing  the 
capital  of  the  Kasai 
diamond-mining  region, 
Mbuji-Mayi.  The  cay’s  fall 
severs  a leading  source  of 
government  revenue,  boosts 
dwindling  rebel  finances  and 
virtually  tbrows  open  the 

road  to  the  capital. 

It  leaves  the  army  in  con- 
trol only  of  Kinshasa  and  Lu- 
bumhashi  among  Zaire’s 
large  cities.  The  insurgents 
are  ready  to  take  Lubumba- 
shi, the  capital  of  the  copper- 
rich Shaba  province. 

Mining  sources  in  Mbuif- 
Mayi  said  the  rebel  Alliance 
of  Democratic  Forces  fbr  the 
Liberation  of  Congo-Zaire 
began  its  assault  at  3 am, 
whereupon  government  sol- 
diers stampeded  to  escape. 
The  troops  looted  vehicles 
and  property  from  raining  ' 
firms,  diamond*  from  trading  ; 
houses  and  money  where  it 
came  to  hand.  There  was  no  I 
report  of  »ignffi«mt  ffphrtng. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the 
rebels  broadcast  a message  on 
the  Mbuji-Mayi  radio  telling 
residents  that  they  had  liber- 
ated the  town  from  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko's  rule.  The 
broadcast  told  people  to  stay 
in  their  homes  and  not  be 
afraid. 

The  diamond  industry  has 
remained  an  important,  if 
dwindling,  source  of  revenue 
for  the  government  and  Presi- 
dent Mobutu’s  bank  account 
Its  loss  deprives  the  regime  of 
hinds  «nd  many  an  army  gen- 
eral of  a source  of  personal 
wealth.  Potentially,  the  rebels 
now  have  a larger  source  of 
income  than  the  government 
The  diamond  Industry  offi- 
cially earned  up  to  £250  mil- 
lion a year,  but  the  real  value 
was  much  higher  because  of 


the  vast  trade  In  smuggled 
gems.  International  dealers, 
including  De  Beers,  will  have 
to  decide  whether  to  continue 
dealing  with  Zaire’s  govern- 
ment or  to  begin  working 
with  the  Alliance. 

The  head  of  Zaire's  state- 
owned  mining  company  Miba 
said  last  month  he  would  do 
business  with  the  rebel 
leader,  Laurent  Kabila,  and 
the  diamond  industry  need 
not  shut  down  when  the  Alli- 
ance took  over  Mbuji-Mayi. 


The  fall  of  the  town  in- 
creases the  pressure  on  Lu- 
bumbashi,  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  rebels’  next  big  target 
Villages  and  towns  In  striking 
distance  of  Zaire’s  second- 
largest  city  have  fallen  in 
recent  days;  residents  pre- 
sume the  rebels  will  move  on 
Lubumbashi  before  long. 

Government  forces  in  the 
city  have  swollen,  although 
that  may  be  as  much  to  do 
with  the  retreat  in  the  face  of 
rebel  advances  as  any  inten- 
tion to  defend  Lubumbashi 
seriously. 

As  the  rebels  advance.  Pres- 
ident Mobutu  Is  trying  to  hold 
on  to  the  power  he  has  en- 
joyed for  32  years  as  leader  of 
one  of  Africa’s  largest  and 
richest  countries.  He  is  also 
recovering  from  surgery  for 


prostate  cancer.  Yesterday  he 
walked  with  a cane  but  un- 
aided at  a news  conference  in 
Kinshasa.  When  asked  how 
he  fat,  he  said:  "I  &el  good.  1 
wouldn’t  say  very  good,  but  I 
feelgood.” 

During  the  day  Mr  Mobutu 
met  the  new  prime  minister, 
Etienne  Tahisekedi,  and  indi- 
cated that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  latter’s  attempted 
formation  of  a new  govern- 
ment But  a close  presidential 
aide  accused  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  "intellectual 
dictatorship”. 

Questioned  about  the  six 
government  posts  Mr  Tshise- 

kedi  has  reserved  for  the 
rebels,  Mr  Mobutu  said;  “It’s 
not  my  problem.” 

The  rebels  have  already 
rejected  the  posts  in  the  cabi- 
net announced  on  Thursday 
by  Mr  Tshisekedi,  who  has 
been  dismissed  as  prime  min- 
ister twice  by  Mr  Mobutu  in 
the  past  five  years.  The  prime 
minister  also  dissolved  the 
transitional  parliament  in- 
stalled In  1993  at  Mr  Mobutu's 
behest 

”1  would  say  it  is  a danger- 
ous tendency  towards  intel- 
lectual dictatorship.  It’s  dan- 
gerous,” said  Mr  Mobutu’s 
cabinet  chief  Prof  Vinduawe 
te  Pemako,  of  the  dissolution 
of  parliament 

• Refugees  in  makeshift 
camps  in  eastern  Zaire  are  so 
weakened  that  some  appear  to 
be  “walking  cadavers”,  the 
Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees said  yesterday. 

At  least  120  refugees  are 
dying  every  day  in  two  camps 
sheltering  80,000  people  south 
of  Kisangani,  the  UNHCR 
spokeswoman  Pam  O'Toole 
said. 

The  world’s  four  biggest  hu- 
manitarian organisations  — 
UNHCR,  Unlcef,  the  World 
Pood  Programme  and  the 
European  Union's  humanitar- 
ian affairs  nffir-p  — launched 
an  unprecedented  joint  ap- 
peal for  help  fbr  the  refugees. 


Lack  of  money  makes  life  rough  for  diplomats  with  no  homes  to  go  to 


Chris  McG  real 
In  Lubumbashi 


WHOEVER  Zaire's 
new  foreign  minis- 
ter may  be,  he  will 
Bind  it  lonely  at  the  top.  The 
six  floors  beneath  his  office 
are  all  hut  devoid  of  person- 
nel. The  lift  ride  to  the 
seventh,  where  a handful  of 
staff  wear  tattered  suite 
marginally  less  worn  than 
the  threadbare  carpet,  is  in 
total  darkness.  But  at  least 
the  new  minister  will  have 
his  office's  only  official  car. 


If  Zaire's  soldiers  are  a 
sorry  lot  on  the  battlefield, 
its  diplomats  axe  in  little 
better  shape  fbr  the  diffi- 
cult straggle  of  conjuring 
up  International  under- 
standing for  President  Mo- 
bntn  Sese  Seko's  despotic 
regime.  ' 

Money  is  in  such  short 
supply  at  Kinshasa's  for- 
eign ministry  that  embas- 
sies wishing  to  do  bnsines 
send  their  cars  around  to 
help  out. 

Zaire's  diplomats  over- 
seas, meanwhile,  are  often 
living  hand  to  mouth,  run- 


ning into  the  street  to  use 
public  phones,  and  with  no 
homes  to  go  to. 

It  is  not  a recent  problem. 
Cleophas  Kamltatu-Mas- 
samba  was  Zaire's  ambas- 
sador to  Tokyo.  He  sold  half 
bin  embassy.  Although  po- 
litical rivals  accused  him  of 
pocketing  the  profits,  Mr 
Kamltatu-Massamba  in- 
sists he  did  it  to  raise  funds 
to  keep  the  remainder  of 
hla  mission  going. . 

"Embassies  haven't 
received  any  budget  for 
eight  years,  not  even 
wages,  not  even  for  trans- 


port, not  even  for  medical 
needs.  Many  of  the  ambas- 
sadors don’t  even  have 
housing.1  Some  have  to 
sleep  in  the  office,”  he  said. 

Zairean  diplomats  have 
been  ejected  from  their 
homes  in  Europe  in  recent 
years  because  they  were 
unable  to  pay  the  rent.  In 
Poland,  Kinshasa's  charge 
d’affaires  was  found  sleep- 
ing rough  in  Warsaw  rail- 
way station. 

Three  Zairean  diplomats 
were  arrested  for  vagrancy 
in  Italy.  The  Foreign  Office 
in  London  rescued  Zairean 


envoys  from  eviction  bnt  it 
could  not  stop  BT  from  cut- 
ting their  phone. 

"Diplomats  'who  haven’t 
been  paid  for  eight  years 
are  totally  Ineffective,** 
said  Mr  Kamitatn  Mas- 
samba.  “Usually  diplomacy 
is  a weapon  for  a govern- 
ment at  war  but  even  now 
they  haven’t  allotted  any 
resources  to  it.  That's  why 
we  have  lost  the  diplomatic 
battle.  If  we  had  ambassa- 
dors capable  of  defending 
our  position  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. The  rebels  have  lob- 
bies In  the  United  States 


Mimmimlrarffng  Tnfhrmatinw 


everyday.1 

Still,  Zairean  diplomats 
know  how  to  make  the  best 
of  a difficult  situation.  In 
some  capitals  they  are  well- 
known  faces  on  the  cocktail 
circuit,  often  seen  showing 
a particularly  vigorous  in- 
terest in  the  food. 

And  however  difficult  it 
may  be  abroad,  some  of 
Kinshasa’s  envoys  still 
have  good  reasons  to 
remain  at  their  posts.  Ufa 
is  often  considerably  better 
than  being  at  heme,  war  or 
not.  At  some  embassies. 


particularly  in  Africa, 
small  fortunes  are  pocketed 
from  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  extorted  for  visas 
and  other  “services”. 

Diplomatic  privileges  are 
also  useful  for  shipping 
smuggled  diamonds  out  of 
Zaire  and  valuable  duty- 
free electronics  back  home. 

Zaire’s  ambassador  to 
Rwanda,  which  is  practi- 
cally at  war  with  his 
country,  found  himself  on 
such  a nice  little  earner  that 
even  after  bis  dismissal  he 
refused  to  leave  the  em- 
bassy and  to  this  day  issues 


visas  at  £230  a time  to  any- 
one foolish  enough  to  pay. 
Those  arriving  at  Kinshasa 
airport  with  one  find  them- 
selves back  on  the  plane. 

Perhaps  the  foreign  min- 
istry should  take  a leaf  out 
of  the  army's  fundraising 
book.  European  ambassa- 
dors invited  to  meet  the  de- 
fence minister  were  be- 
mused to  be  greeted  by  a 
footstamping  guard  of  hon- 
our. After  the  meeting,  the 
guard  was  again  at  hand  — 
this  time  demanding  pay- 
ment for  the  earlier 
performance. 


A themed  exhibition  in  Memphis  to 
mark  the  85th  anniversary  of  the  ship’s 
sinking,  which  includes  a display  of 
artefacts,  such  as  the  cherub,  above, 
retrieved  from  the  seabed,  has  led  to  a 
huge  outcry  over  bad  taste 


Survivors  sail  into  Titanic 
row  on  disaster  spin-offs 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 


Survivors  of  the 
Titanic  claim  that 
tasteless  commercial- 
ism  — Including  an 
overspent  disaster  film, 
a Broadway  musical,  a 
themed  exhibition  and  a 
recipe  book  of  the  last  din- 
ner on  board  — Is  cheapen- 
ing the  85th  anniversary  of 
the  ship’s  sinking. 

At  the  first  of  the  anni- 
versary events,  an  themed 
exhibition  which  opens  this 
weekend  in  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee, visitors  standing  on 
a model  of  the  Titanic’s 
deck  are  Invited  to  divide 
into  groups  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  order  to 
relive  the  moments  before 
the  death  of  1,523  people  in 
icy  waters  off  Newfound- 
land on  April  15  19L2- 
For  the  entrance  price  of 
$12  (£7.50),  visitors  to  the 
Memphis  Pyramid  can  also 
see  the  largest  collection  of 
Titanic  artefacts  ever  put 
on  display. 

They  include  a child’s 
bracelet  inscribed  with  the 
name  Amy.  pieces  from  the 
ship’s  dinner  service,  love 
letters,  a cork  life  jacket 
retrieved  from  a corpse,  a 
megaphone  and  a watch. 


Clinton  urges  bar  on  spirits  adverts 


Alex  Bond  Smith 
to  Washington 


_ Bill  Clinton 

las  asked  for  a dverti  so- 
ts for  spirits  to  be  banned 
tanerian  television  and 
a because  of  a fracture  in 
Alcohol  industry’s,  half- 
ary  .voluntary  agreement 
epthemoffthcatr. 
aid increasing  reports  of 
halle  excesses  among 
Rgers, . he  sent  a call 
By.- wanted  letter  lo  the 
er*l‘  Communications 


Commission,  the  broadcast- 
ing regulatory  body,  asking  it 
to  consider  a ban  on  adverts 
for  alcoholic  products  other 
than  beer  and  wine. 

A recent  survey  showed 
that  10  per  cent  of  M-yearolds 
and  31  per  cent  of  17-yearolds 
had  "been  drunk"  in  the  past 

His  request  to  the  commis- 
sion, which  was  prompted  by 
the  decision  of  the  distillers 
Seagram  to  breach  the  48-year 
voluntary'  code,  was  widely 

criticised. 

Parents’  croups  warned 


that  with  so  much  beer  ad- 
vertising oh  television,  he 
was  sending  out  the  message 
that  there  was  good  and  had 
alcohol. 

"Alcohol  is  alcohol."  said 
Karolyn  Nunnallee  of  Math- 
ers Against  thunk  Driving. 
"When  beer  is  the  number 
one  alcoholic  beverage  of 
choice  among  our  youth,  it 
just  does  not  make  sense  that 
beer  ads  should  not  be  target- 
ed also.”  Budweiser  sponsors 
the  Superbowl,  and  beer  com- 
panies such  as  Coots  back  the 
baseball  World  Series. 


Julie  Andrews  stars  in  an 
insurance  song  and  dance 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


JULIE  ANDREWS,  star  of 
the  Broadway  musical  Vic- 
tor/Victoria, is  centre  stage 
in  a legal  battle  between  the 
show’s  producers  and  insur- 
ers. She  has  missed  perfor- 
mances because  of  throat  and 
larynx  complaints  and  a gall- 
bladder operation.  The  pro- 
ducers refunded  £1  million  to 
ticket-holders. 

Refunds  to  ticket-holders 


have  cost  the  producers  over 
more  than  $1.5  million 
(£900,000)  almost  £1  million. 

The  Insurers  refused  to  pay 
because  Ms  Andrews  had  al- 
legedly said  she  had  never 
had  respiratory  or  lung  prob- 
lems. The  producers  are 
■cuing  foe  insurers  for  res- 
cinding a policy  covering 
missed  appearances. 

The  61-year-old  star  missed 
shows  because  of  a sore 
throat,  a gallbladder  opera- 
tion and  a bad  larynx. 


The  $6  million  exhibition, 
for  which  180,000  tickets 
have  been  sold  In  advance 
and  which  is  expected  to 
tour  several  countries,  has 
been  created  by  RMS  Tit- 
anic Inc. 

Survivors  have  long  been 
critical  of  the  company, 
which  has  staged  several 
attempts  to  raise  the  wreck 
and  sells  lumps  of  coal,  al- 
legedly from  the  Titanic’s 
boiler  room,  for  $25  each. 

Louise  Laroche,  a French 


“To  me,  this  grave  plun- 
dering has  already  started 
with  the  retrieval  of  at 
least  8,000  Items  from  the 
seabed.  They  are  being  put 
on  show  but,  ultimately, 
they  will  be  sold.” 

But  Jon  Thompson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Memphis  Won- 
ders series  of  exhibitions,  is 
confident  that  Titanic, 
which  runs  until  the  end  of 
September,  will  be  one  of 
the  Memphis  Pyramid’s 
biggest  successes. 


This  grave  plundering  has  already 
started  with  the  retrieval  of  8,000  items* 


survivor,  aged  86.  said  the 
company  was  guilty  of  mer- 
chandising a historic  event 
without  consulting  survi- 
vors. “If  the  exhibition  has 
been  created  by  RMS  Titanic 
Inc.  you  can  be  certain  that 
it  lacks  taste  and  that  survi- 
vors have  not  even  endorsed 
it,”  said  Miss  Laroche,  from 
Meaux.  near  Paris. 

Another  French  survivor, 
Michel  NavratiL  aged  87, 
who  lives  near  Montpelier, 
said:  “I  am  very  sceptical 
about  all  this  American 
fuss.  Titanic  Inc  merely 
aims  to  raise  the  hull  and 
sell  it. 


“We  are  guarding  the 
memory  and  telling  the  tale 
of  the  ship,  the  survivors 
and  the  victims.  The  way 
the  exhibition  works, 
people  will  get  a real  idea  of 
what  it  is  like  to  be  on 
board  and  then  what  it  feels 
like  to  walk  on  to  the  deck 
and  realise  all  the  lifeboats 
are  gone  and  they’re  still 
aboard  and  the  ship's  going 
down.” 

The  exhibition  is  the  first 
in  a series  of  events  and 
products  marking  the  85th 
anniversary,  this  year,  of 
the  demise  of  the  ship 
which  was  thought 


unsinkable. 

The  Titanic  was  thought 
unsinkable.  When  it  hit  a 
huge  iceberg  off  Newfound- 
land, only  705  people  sur- 
vived. The  wreck  was  dis- 
covered by  an  expedition 
fanded  by  RMS  Titanic  Inc 
in  1985. 

A $10  million  Broadway 
musical,  Titanic,  opens 
later  this  month.  Written 
by  Maury  Yeston,  the  com- 
poser of  Nine,  which 
recently  played  In  London’s 
West  End,  its  previews 
have  been  marred  by  tech- 
nical problems  with  the 
show's  huge  set. 

Similar  scenic  bitches 
have  beset  Titanic,  the  $180 
million  film.  Directed  by 
James  Cameron  and  star- 
ring Leonardo  DiCaprio 
and  Kate  Winslet,  the 
period  disaster  movie  film 
features  hundreds  of  extras 
and  was  filmed  in  Califor- 
nia on  a set  built  to  scale. 

Already  in  bookshops. 
Last  Dinner  On  The  Titanic 
(published  by  Weidenfeld), 
invites  cooks  to  recreate  50 
dishes  which  were  on  the 

ship's  menu. 

They  include  the  11- 
course  dinner,  served  with 

nine  wines,  which  first- 
class  passengers  tucked 
into  shortly  before  their  icy 
death. 


Postview  — A Schengen  shenanigan 


Thousands  of  Greek  Orthodox 
zealots  and  priests  have 
joined  forces  to  combat  a new 
evil  — the  Schengen  Treaty, 
which  ends  border  controls 
inside  the  European  Union 
and  provides  a cross-border 
police  computer  database. 
“Satan  is  Schengen."  they 
chanted  as  MFs  debated  the 
treaty. 

Death:  the  (fan  ABC  TV 
plans  a television  movie 
based  on  the  experiences  of 
Richard  Ford,  a former 
member  of  the  Heaven's 


Gate  cult,  which  came  to 

prominence  last  month 
with  the  mass  suicide  in 
San  Diego. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  that  cult  members 
gambled  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
visited  Mexico  and  other 
tourist  destinations  In  the 
weds  leading  up  to  their 
suicide. 

Meeting  his  makerTomoyuki 
Tanaka,  the  father  of  the  God- 
zilla monster  movie  series, 
bad  died  afa  stroke  aged  86, 16 
months  after  his  giant  lizard- 


like creation  was  killed  off  in 
the  final  Japanese  episode, 

his  family  said. 

Call  to  account  Israel's 
police  commissioner,  Assaf 
Hefetz,  wrote  himself  a 
£140  ticket  after  he  was 
spotted  talking  on  a mobile 
phone  while  driving. 

Hijfo  amdety Aviation  officials 
said  the  fuselage  of  a passen- 
ger jet  that  crashed  last  month 
near  the  south  Russian  city  of 
Stavropol,  trifling  all  50  on 
board,  was  so  rusted  it  fell 
apart  in  midflight. 
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Austere  but 
attractive 

Paddy  is  still  in  the  game 

AFTER  THE  LAUNCHES  or  two  state-of-the-art  elec- 
toral brochures  from  the  Conservative  and  Labour 
parties  on  the  preceding  two  days,  yesterday's  Liberal 
Democrat  manifesto  seems  like  a return  to  an  earlier, 
more  rational  and  less  marketing-dominated  approach 
to  electoral  campaigning.  Compared  with  the  Tories 
and  Labour,  theirs  is  much  less  of  a production 
number.  The  waffle  factor  in  it  is  lower  too,  though  not 
of  course  entirely  absent.  Where  the  Tories  and  Labour 
relentlessly  used  their  manifestos  to  promote  John 
Major  and  Tony  Blair,  the  Liberal  Democrats  have  kept 
Paddy  Ashdown  in  a more  confined  role,  which  is  odd 
when  you  realise  that  to  most  people  Mr  Ashdown  is  the 
Liberal  Democrats  and  that  few  of  his  colleagues  are 
recognised  outside  their  own  homes.  This  austere 
approach  also  tells  us  something  attractive  about  the 
party  Mr  Ashdown  leads.  As  does  the  fact  that  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Liberal  Democrats,  their  mani- 
festo is  simply  crammed  with  policy.  Reading  it  makes 
one  realise  some  of  the  issues  the  others  have  left  out. 

The  manifesto's  title.  Make  The  Difference,  conveys 
the  political  task  which  feces  the  party  in  the  1997 
election.  It  is  always  difficult  to  be  the  third  party  in  a 
two-and-a-half  party  system  such  as  ours  fa  three-and-a- 
half  party  system  in  Scotland  and  Wales).  But  this  is  a 
particularly  difficult  contest  for  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
because  Tony  Blair's  reforms  have  transformed  Labour 
into  a safer  and  more  attractive  alternative  for  disillu- 
sioned English  Conservatives,  while  the  sheer  mass  of 
Labour’s  consistent  opinion  poll  support  threatens  to 
squeeze  the  Liberal  Democrats  off  the  perch  to  which 
they  had  grown  accustomed  as  heirs  presumptive  to 
the  Conservatives.  In  Scotland,  the  further  challenge  of 
the  SNP,  fed  by  events  like  yesterday's  renewed  ftmore 
over  Labour's  devolution  plans,  creates  another  sort  of 
squeeze.  Whatever  the  circumstances,  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats will  have  to  fight  harder  and  more  uncompromis- 
ingly for  their  votes  this  time  round,  as  the  polls 
confirm. 

Yet  if  Mr  Blair's  Labour  Party  has  caused  a serious 
problem  for  the  Liberal  Democrats,  it  has  also  provided 
at  least  some  of  the  answers  for  them  too.  By  fixing  its 
sights  on  potential  Tory-Labour  "switchers”,  Labour 
has  become  obsessed  with  the  competition  for  fiscal 
caution,  social  disciplinarianism  and  conventionality. 
Mr  Ashdown  has  his  limits  too.  but  the  result  of 
Labour's  defensiveness  is  that  be  has  been  given  the 
space  to  promote  a more  Innovative  mix  of  ideas.  He 
will  earn  envious  looks  from  many  on  the  left  as  he 
promotes  such  policies  as  hypothecated  taxation  for 
educational  investment  a more  audacious  attitude  to 
upper  rates  of  personal  tax,  stricter  controls  over  motor 
cars  and  a more  robust  defence  of  civil  liberties.  Making 
the  difference  has  been  made  easier  by  this  convergence 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Labour  over  some  — 
though  not  ail.  don’t  let’s  exaggerate  — - important 
issues.  Sometimes  in  the  past  the  Liberal  Democrats 
(and  their  predecessors)  have  had  to  be  pretty  opportu- 
nistic to  mark  their  differences.  This  time,  that  has 
been  less  necessary. 

The  perennial  problem  for  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
though,  is  that  no  one,  not  even  the  party  itself,  actually 
believes  that  they  are  going  to  form  the  next  govern- 
ment That  makes  it  easier  for  Mr  Ashdown  to  make 
sweeping  promises  and  to  use  apocalyptic  language. 
That's  not  a reason  for  Labour  to  avoid  the  radical 
challenges  or  for  the  Liberal  Democrats  to  retreat  from 
them,  but  it  underlines  that  under  the  first-past-the- 
post  electoral  system,  there  is  always  a slight  air  of 
unreality  about  some  discussions  on  LibDem  ideas  and 
prospects. 

That  said,  the  Liberal  Democrat  manifesto  is  never- 1 
theless  a practical  document  On  some  issues  the  party 
has  been  and  remains  a beacon  of  principle  which  both 
Labour  and  the  Conservatives  ought  to  emulate.  On 
subjects  like  tax,  civil  liberty  and  fair  voting.  Mr 
Ashdown's  party  got  there  first.  But  past  achievements 
and  feeling  good  about  oneself  are  not  enough  in 
politics.  This  election  is  beginning  to  show  signs  that  it 
will  reshape  the  political  world.  The  terms  of  engage- 
ment that  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats  over  a decade  ago  are  changing.  For  the 
moment,  as  the  old  political  world  enters  its  twilight, 
they  remain  important  players  in  the  electoral  stakes, 
and  there  will  be  many  places  In  this  election  where  a 
vote  for  the  Liberal  Democrats  will  not  only  be  princi- 
pled but  tactically  right  too. 


With  feathers  flying 

Why  not  have  the  whole  menagerie? 

SCIENTISTS  AT  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology have  conducted  a series  of  experiments  in 
animal  dynamics  which  might  be  worth  copying  for  the 
election.  Though  they  have  not  actually  worked  with 
live  chickens,  they  have  learnt  some  useful  lessons  from 
the  natural  world.  After  a false  start  with  a boat  which 
wiggled  a false  tail,  they  developed  a more  successful 
craft  powered  by  flippers  — copied  from  the  penguin. 

In  our  political  climate  where  a brace  of  chickens 
almost  dragged  the  headlines  away  from  the  Labour 
manifesto,  there  is  an  obvious  moral  here  for  spin 
doctors  of  all  parties.  If  wearing  an  animal  costume  can 
so  easily  win  the  headlines,  then  the  practice  should  be 
extended  from  the  floor  to  the  platform.  The  chicken 
metaphor  has  negative  connotations  which  are  clearly 
inappropriate.  But  Paddy  Ashdown  would  come  over 
very  well  in  the  costume  of  a gritty  bulldog,  barking  out 
his  conviction  that  the  LibDems  are  fighting  "for  every 
seat  and  evey  vote  in  the  country’’.  Anyone  tempted  to 
snigger  would  keep  quiet  for  fear  of  getting  bitten  in  the 
ankle.  John  Major  is  harder  to  typecast  in  the  theatre 
of  realism  he  should  really  appear  as  a turkey  voting  for 
Christmas.  But  the  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  win  and 
not  lose  votes.  In  view  of  the  Prime  Minister's  love  for 
“the  rich  tapestry  of  our  tradition",  it  should  be  a 
dependable  rather  than  a dynamic  image.  How  about  a 
country  shire  horse,  as  used  for  pulling  the  heavy  roller 
over  the  village  green  before  a game  of  Sunday  cricket? 

Tony  Blair  is  a natural  for  this  exercise  in  reverse 
anthropomorphism:  the  only  problem  is  to  choose 
between  so  many  heroic  options.  The  British  bull  could 
be  a touch  too  virile:  the  British  lion  rather  too  obvious. 
The  right  choice  must  surely  be  the  Golden  Eagle, 
soaring  high  into  the  dawn  of  a new  future,  and 
clutching  all  our  hopes  between  its  talons.  If  he 
eventually  lets  go  of  them,  well  that’s  politics. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A stalker’s 
victim  writes 

I AM  the  victim  of  a stalker.  I 
was  shocked  to  have  con- 
firmed (Sketch.  April  4)  that, 
not  content  with  leering  down 
at  me  from  the  Press  Gallery, 
reporting  my  every  fidget 
through  bis  steamed-up 
glasses.  Simon  Hoggart  has 
now  followed  me  to  Lichfield. 

At  first  I thought  it  was 
paranoia.  Earlier  this  week  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I spot- 
ted Hoggarfs  greying  hair  and 
malicious  grin  in  Bird  Street 
just  down  from  the  cathedral 
near  my  home.  Surely  not.  He 
wouldn't  dare.  It  must  be  fan- 
tasy: the  dwarf  in  the  red  rain- 
coat haunting  Donald  Suther- 
land In  Don't  Look  Now.  I 
would  turn  a corner  and  he 
would  be  there.  Three  times  I 
thought  I would  bump  into 
him.  and  bad  to  dart  swiftly 
into  an  alleyway. 

And  what  does  he  write? 
That  I block  the  aisles  of 
Safeway  chatting  with  my 
constituents,  and  rude  things 
about  my  hair.  Mr  Hoggart 
you  should  know  that  I am  to  a 
shopping  trolley  what  Damon 
Hill  is  to  a Formula  One  rac- 
ing car,  and  that  your  local 
mole  was  wholly  inaccurate 
about  my  hair. 

Nevertheless,  I look  for- 
ward to  grinning  at  Mr  Hog- 
gart from  the  government 
benches  in  the  next 
Parliament 

Michael  Fabricant  MP. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWl  A OAA. 

Life  support 

THE  recovery  of  Andrew 
Devine  from  the  ill-named 
"persistent  vegetative  state” 
(Fan's  recovery  “unique”, 
March  27)  is  a powerful  testi- 
mony against  the  defeatism  of 
those  who  regard  PVS  as  a 
Living  death  and  sufficient 
reason  to  bring  about  death  by 
starvation. 

At  present  the  view  that  dis- 
abled people's  lives  are  worth- 
less applies  from  pre-birth 
(abortion  Is  legal  up  to  birth  if 
the  baby  has  a disability)  to 
adulthood.  If  anyone  actually 
bothered  to  listen  to  those  af- 
fected, they  would  discover 
that  we  actually  value  our 
lives,  however  limited  they 
maybe. 

This  is  not  only  the  case  far 
those  like  me  with  congenital 
physical  disabilities,  but  also 
for  those  like  Andrew  Devine, 
who  are  recoveiingfrom 
the  most  profound  disabilities 
ofafl.  Geoff  WDdsmtth,  who 
was  thought  to  be  in  PVS  for 
over  a year,  is  now  able  to  - 
communicate  by  buzzer,  and 
he  has  signalled  very  firmly 
that  he  is  glad  to  he  alive.  In 
vie  w of  this,  it  is  a pity  that  Dr 
Keith  Andrews  seems  to  be 
suggesting  that,  as  recovery  is 
rare,  it  is  not  worth  keeping 
■*9,999”  alive  for  the  sake  of 
one  who  may  recover.  This 
misses  not  only  the  infinite 
value  of  those  9.999  but  also 
the  anguish  the  one  may  suf- 
fer in  being  put  to  death  while 
able  to  experience  pain,  hun- 
ger and  thirst 
The  real  question  is  the 
value  we  put  on  disabled  lives, 
and  whether  we  think  people 
who  are  less  than  folly  able 
nevertheless  have  the  right  to 
live.  We  do  not  have  a choice 
between  being  able  bodied 
and  being  disabled.  We  have  a 
choice  only  between  being  dis- 
abled and  being  dead,  and  of 
those  two  options  the  former 
is  most  definitely  to  be 
preferred. 

Alison  Davis. 

35  Stilehaxn  Bank, 

Milbome  St  Andrew, 

Blandford  Forum. 

Dorset  DT11  OLE. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied:  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


What  a pen  and  ink 


OWE  really  need 
igraphoiogy  to  tell  us 
that  Tony  Blair  is, 
amongst  other  things,  goal- 
minded  and  prone  to  exagger- 
ation (Positive  but  impatient, 
ruthless  but  impulsive — it’s 
Tony  Blair.  April  3)?  These 
qualities,  and  most  orthe 
others  you  list,  are  probably 
true  of  every  candidate  seek- 
ing political  office. 

More  seriously,  given  that 
some  employers  are  foolish 
enough  to  use  graphology  in 
their  selection  procedures, 
and  presumably  sometimes 
reject  able  candidates  on  this 
basis.  It  is  worrying  that  the 
Guardian  should  give  front- 
page coverage  to  this  essen- 
tially useless  technique.  To 
cite  just  one  recent  paper, 
from  the  International  Jour- 
nal of  Selection  and  Assess- 
ment. despite  its  intuitive  ap- 
peal “graphology  should  not 
be  used  in  a selection 
context". 

Let's  leave  newspaper  cov- 
erage of  this  pseudoscience  to 
the  tabloids. 

(Dr)  David  Hardman. 
Department  of  Psychology, 
City  University. 

Northampton  Square, 

London  EC1 V OHB. 

I REGRET  that  for  reasons  of 
speed  and  convenience  this 
letter  is  not  handwritten;  for  if 
it  were  then  it  might  stand 
some  chance  of  making  the 
front  page  with  a neat  little 
graphological  analysis  rather 
than  languishing  on  the  let- 
ters page. 

The  article  was  amusing, 
diverting  and  strictly  irrele- 


vant, certainly  in  comparison 
with,  say.  the  news  from  Is- 
rael. The  ( unbalance  between 
home  and  international  news 
In  British  newspapers  is  al- 
ready notable.  Of  course  you 
have  an  emphasis  cm  domestic 
affairs,  especially  during  an 
election  campaign,  but  with  a 
daily  supplement  devoted  to 
this  already  and  a 3410-1  ratio 

of  home  to  international  news 
in  the  main  section,  aren’t  we 
becoming  a little  self- 
absorbed? 

Jonathan  Woolf. 

WoodOeld.  Merrymeet 
Liskeard, 

Cornwall  PL14  3LS. 

IT  seems  very  revealing  that 
the  leader  of  the  New 

Labour  Party  should  draft  his 
irsonal  manifesto  with  a 
itain  pen  and  in  blue  ink. 
Surely  the  only  proper  pen  for 
a socialist  is  the  communal, 
egalitarian  Biro?  The  only 
people  I know  who  profess  ton- 
ally are  required  to  use  a foun- 
tain pen  are  judges  and  regis- 
trars  ofbirths,  deaths  and 
marriages.  Perhaps  Mr 
Blair’s  preference  for  the  foun- 


persc 

fount 


tain  pen  comes  from  his  fam- 
ily’s legal  background?  (Or 
can  Mrs  Blair  not  afford  to 
buy  him  a PC?) 

Tom  Nossiter. 

38  Newlay  Lane, 

Leeds  LS184LE. 

Graphology  has  previ- 
ously been  revered  only 
hv  personnel  TTiapaRPrs  and 

the  feebleminded.  Some  years 
ago  the  Guardian  ran  a 
lengthy  investigation  into  the 
connection  between  zodiac 
signs  and  jobs.  This  discov- 
ered (shock,  horror)  that  birth 
dates  were  evenly  spread  for 
jobs  which  employed  large 
numbers,  but  that  jobs  which 
employed  small  numbers 
could  have  a relatively  high 
proportion  ofbirths  during  a 
short  period. 

This  was,  of  course,  a per- 
fect description  of  probability 
and  completely  debunked  the 
theory.  Perhaps  you  will  do 
the  same  for  "graphology”. 
Then  we  only  have  to  worry 
about  palmistry! 

Jonathan  Brind. 

3 St  Heller's  Road, 

London  E106BH. 


poy’r  t£ll  ms,  — 

f*KC*Tf 


Dr  Rogers’  fundamental  mistake 


TO  DESCRIBE  Muslim  cul- 
ture as  ‘■fundamental''  il- 
lustrates Adrian  Rogers*  prej- 
udice and  ignorance  (Letters, 
April  4).  tslam.  ifkn»  Christian- 
ity, Is  a huge  religion  compris- 
ing different  schools  of 
thought,  with  varying  atti- 
tudes to  integration.  Chris- 
tian fundamentalism  is  as  op- 
posed to  integration  in  society 
as  its  Tsiamif  counterpart  The 
integration  comes  from  those 
erf  us  who  attempt  to  practise 
tolerance,  a trait  Rogers 
seems  to  lack. 

Or  is  it  simply  that  he  finds 

Christian  ftmriam«nbiligm 

more  palatable.-since  it  is  prac- 
tised here  by  white-skinned 
people  of  British  ancestry? 
Pficki  Barclay. 

Ferry  Hill, 

East  Portlemouth, 

South  Devon  TQ8  8PQ. 

“THE  Exeter  Conservative 
I candidate.  Adrian  Rogers, 
says  of  his  Labour  opponent 


that  "he’s  everything  about 
society  which  is  wrong”  (Love 
and  hate  in  a holy  war,  April 
2)  because,  amongst  other 
things,  he  likes  Europe,  has 
studied  German,  rides  a bike, 
and  is  homosexual 

As  an  unprejudiced, 
Europe-loving,  five-language- 
speaking,  cycling  health 
worker,  this  commentmakes 
me  want  to  throw  up—  prefer- 
ably over  the  doctor. 

The  problem  is,  I am  a 
socialist  too.  What  could  I get 
if  I vote  tactically  to  do  my  bit 
to  stop  him  winning?  A New 
Watered-Down  Labour  MP 
who  sought  his  party’s  nomi- 
nation as  “a  bit  offLm". 

Exeter’s  contest  highlights 
two  worrying  things:  the 
prominence  of  prej  udiced 
people  like  Dr  Rogers,  and  the 
disappearance  of  a true,  seri* 
ous.  leftwing  option  on  May  L 
Peter  Kaan. 

Reynolds,  White  Street 
Topsham,  Devon  EX3  OAA. 


A view  to  costs 

YODR  Leader  on  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Channel  5 (March 
31),  apart  from  assuming  that 
the  Spice  Girls  represent  some 
sort  of  peak  in  cultural  devel- 
opment also  endorses  the 
channel  as  a “free”  source  of 
entertainment 
This  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Every  broadcasting  source 
must  be  funded  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  BBC.  this  revenue 
is  quite  openly  extracted  from 
our  pockets  in  the  form  of  a 
licence  fee.  In  contrast  all  the 
other  channels  are  funded  by 
advertising  revenue:  a hidden 
tax  on  all  our  shopp  ing  hills. 

If  I decide  to  stop  watching 
TV,  I could  dispose  of  my  set 
and  cease  to  pay  a BBC 
licence.  But  there  would  be  no 
hope  erf  negotiating  a discount 
on  the  price  of  goods  whose 
advertising  keeps  the  other 
channels  going. 

E N Martin. 

40  Junction  Road,  Norton, 
Stockton-on-Tees  TS2Q 1PW. 


Some  home  truths  for  Mr  Major  on  tax  breaks 


WOU  and  your  correspon- 
I dents  have  put  a number  of 
telling  arguments  against  the 
Conservatives'  proposal  for  a 
transferable  tax  allowance 
(Tories  to  cut  family  taxes, 
April  2;  and  Letters.  April  4). 
However,  there  is  one  further 
argument  which  has  so  far 
been  ignored. 

Even  for  the  minority  of 
families  who  will  benefit 
research  and  experience  Indi- 
cate that  tax  relief  is  not  the 
best  way  to  channel  support  to 
those  providing  care  at  home. 
The  benefit  of  tax  relief  will 
accrue  to  the  earning  partner, 
not  the  carer,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  money  will 
be  passed  on  from  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

Such  a proposal,  which 
serves  to  reinforce  the  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  women 
(still  a majority  of  carers)  on 
their  male  partners,  sits  oddly 
with  the  Conservative  aim  “to 
replace  the  false  security  of 
dependence  with  the  real  secu- 
rity of  independence”.  Of 
course,  it  is  dependence  on  the 


state  (In  the  form  of  cash  bene- 
fits. not  tax  relief)  that  counts 
here,  not  private  dependence 
within  the  family. 

If  the  Conservatives  are 
genuinely  concerned  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  indepen- 
dence of  those  at  home  provid- 
ing care,  they  would  do  better 
to  target  the  resources  di- 
rectly on  those  providing  the 
care  through  improved  cash 
benefits,  such  as  child  benefit 
and  invalid-care  allowance. 
(Frofi  Rath  Lister. 

Dept  of  Social  Sciences, 
Loughborough  University, 
Loughborough, 
LeicsLEU3TU. 

1 A f ONDERFUL  work  by  the 
V V spin  doctors.  Now  for  the 
reality.  That  extra  £17.50  a 
week  will  be  deducted  from  a 
low-income  family's  DSS 
benefits  so  they  will  not  be  a 
single  penny  better  off,  and 
will  cost  the  Government 
nothing. 

If  we  decide  one  of  us  should 
"stay  at  home  and  look  after 
the  children”,  as  Mr  Major 


suggests,  most  of  us  will  lose 
our  homes.  Finding  a secure 
foil-time  job  is  almost  impos- 
sible and  on  low  wages  (me 
breadwinner  is  not  enough  for 
any  standard  of  living.  Con- 
sider these  facts: 

• The  Council  of  Europe  esti- 
mates a decent  lifestyle 
requires  £&3i  an  hour,  yet  ZZ 
million  people  in  the  UK  earn 
less  than  £3^0  an  hour,  three- 
quarters  of  them  women 
(Source:  Low  Pay  Unit). 

• A family  with  an  average 
income  of  between  £100  and 
£128  a week  have  to  spend  4 
per  cent  of  their  weekly  bud- 
get just  on  metered  water, 
compared  with  a national  av- 
erage of  1 per  cent  (Save  the 
Children.  1996). 

• Some  43  million  children 
are  living  in  poverty,  com- 
pared with  only  L4  million  in 
1979  (Public  Health  Alliance. 
1997). 

Tax  breaks  are  for  the  rich. 
Nicholas  Knlkami. 

27  Methuen  Avenue, 

King’s  Lynn, 

Norfolk  PESO  4BN. 


A lesson  for  the  future:  public 
schools  no  longer  have  class 


I WONDER  if  Rachel  Cusk 
■(Don't  mention  it,  April  3) 
need  be  quite  so  angry  about 
the  public  schools.  The  social 
hierarchy  whose  upper  eche- 
lon they  feed  is  Imploding. 

There  wasa  time  when  a 
coherent  UK  nation  state  was 
ruled  through  such  hallowed 
institutions  as  the  Inner 
Temple,  Whitehall,  the  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster,  the  col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, Aldershot  Army 
Depot,  Lambeth  Palace  and 
Conservative  Central  Office 
— overwhelmingly  by  ex-pub- 
llc-schoolboys. 

They  are  still  there.  But  the 
game  is  up. 

Thankfully,  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  has  turned 
the  judicial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  into  a local 
court  Only  the  persistence  of 
purely  national  media  main- 
tains the  illusion  that  West- 
minster is  still  the  focus  of 
political  power.  The  true 
patricians  have  long  known 
class  to  be  crumbling. 

But  much  more  than  this 
has  destroyed  the  Britain 
which  needed  its  ancient — 
mostly  Victorian  — public 
schools.  Their  alumni  have 
been  trained  in  leadership  but 
total  separation  from  the  led 
means  nobody  has  followed 
since  the  evacuation  of  the 
empire. 

The  last  thing  they  can  do  Is 
manage  what  Is  left  of  indus- 
trial production.  Not  that 
they  much  liked  soiling  their 
fingers  with  It  anyway.  And 
when  they  suddenly  found  the 
cheques  for  their  Range 
Rovers  going  to  the  subsid- 


iary  of  a German  firm,  the 
message  finally  sank  in. 

Tom  Snow. 

33Mundania  Road, 

London  SE22  ONH. 

PERHAPS  the  main  reason 
private  education  has  not 
become  an  election  Issue  is 
that.  In  these  Post-Fordlst, 
Post-Modern  1st,  Postman-Pat 
times,  "class”  as  a social  label 
has  been  junked. 

There  Is  a gentleman's 
agreement  among  the  major 
parties  not  to  use  it. 

it  may  have  Its  rhetorical 
uses  at  dinner  parties  and 
among  assemblies  of  school- 
children, but  to  argue  pub- 
licly that  the  values  of  exclu- 
sivity and  attachment  to 
hierarchy  are  "the  birthright 
or  the  British  public  schools” 
and  provide  "an  Inside  track" 
for  the  privileged  few.  Is  the 
anachronistic  language  of 
Old  Labour. 

New  Labour  has  no  more 
desire  to  abolish  the  public- 
school  system  than  to  rein- 
state Clause  4. 

Ron  Noon. 

5 Greenwood  Road, 

Liverpool  L18  7HT. 

rjACHEL  Cusk  falls  into  the 
liclasslc  trap  of  thinking  it 
is  somehow  our  fault  that  we 
have  the  education  we  have. 
Whereas  in  fact  the  system 
we  have  is  imposed  on  us  from 
above. 

We  have  no  control  over  it: 
all  we  can  do  is  make  the  best 
of  it 

John  B Reade. 

123  Andover  Avenue. 
Manchester  M24 1JQ. 


Let’s  kick  racism  even  harder 


NATHAN  Blake  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  coura- 
geous stand  against  racism 
(Race  row  threatens  Gould, 
April  2).  The  notion  that  allud- 
ing to  a person's  colour  in  a 
jocular  manner  is  not  racist 
behaviour  needs  confronting.  I 
am  sure  that  Bobby  Gould 
doesn't  consider  himself  a rac- 
ist and  he  has  consistently 
picked  players  on  their  abili- 
ties, not  their  skin  colour. 

But  what  Mr  Gould  doesn’t 
appear  to  understand  is  that 
racism  takes  many  forms,  and 
to  identify  his  players  by  skin 
colour,  and  as  abult  of  jokes.  Is 
racism.  By  highlighting  the 
players'  colour,  especially  as 
part  of  a joke,  reinforces  the 
notion  that  to  be  white  is  to  be 
normal,  and  therefore  to  be  dif- 
ferent is  abnormal. 

As  a respected  manager  of 
an  international  team  Mr 
Gould's  remarks,  however 
harmless  their  intent,  give 


comfort  to  those  football  sup- 
porters whose  racist  taunts 
have  been  largely  silenced.  Na- 
than Stake  is  wise  to  point  out 
that  It  Is  white  people's  respon- 
sibility to  confront  this  type  of 
racist  behaviour.  It  shouldn't 

be  left  to  the  victims  to  fight 
alone. 

Dennis  Green. 

Lime  Road, 

Bristol  B53. 

HAVING  witnessed  racist 
comments  in  every  comer 
of  the  sailor  amateur  and 
semi-professional  game  over 
toe  last  35  years,  I am  very 
pleased  that  someone  with  a 
high  profile  is  prepared  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Our  children  need  rale  mod- 
els with  ethical  standards  wor- 
thy erf  the  beautiful  game. 
Steve  Teasdale.  . 

Gibb  Eane  Farm,- 
OvendenWood, 

Halifax  HX20TW. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  Although  I 
have  walked  up  the  valley 
many  times  over  the  years  I 
have  never  seen  the  waterfall 
looking  more  spectacular 
than  It  did  last  week.  After 
two  days  of  rain  the  clouds 
quite  suddenly  unravelled 
from  the  north-west  and  there 
was  thin  magnificent  fall  tak- 
ing the  sunlight  as  it 
thundered  down  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  dark  heathery 
rocks  into  a warm-brown  zone 
of  bracken  slopes.  Immedi- 
ately after  heavy  rain  this  is 
one  of  the  great  waterfalls  of 
Wales  and  so  far  it  is  merci- 
fully unknown  to  toe  tourist 
industry.  I had  two  strokes  of 
luck  that  day.  I not  only  saw 
water  falling  more  gracefully 
than  I have  ever  seen  it.  I also 
found  myself  on  a green  road 
in  almost  pristine  condition. 
When  I first  walked  the  h nis 
decades  ago.  green  roads  were 
taken  for  granted  but  we  all 
know  bow  rare  they  are  these 
days.  I followed  this  welcom- 
ing green  road  on  and  on  and 
up  and  up  until  I was  far  from 


any  house  or  any  Tarmac, 
deep  among  the  hills  of  Meir- 
ionnydd which  the  19th  cen- 
tury historian,  Thomas  Nich- 
olas, described  as  "this 
county  beyond  question  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque 
in  Wales."  For  company  up 
there  I had  only  barking 
ravens,  wailing  buzzards  and 
the  silent  sheep  of  the  hills. 
But  then,  somewhere  up  in 
the  rocks,  a peregrine  began 
to  speak  in  unmJstakoable 
anger.  This  is  not  a sound  I 
enjoy  because  I knew  that  as 
long  as  I stayed  there  this 
irate  bird  would  probably  fly 
back  and  forth  across  the  sky 
shrieking  his  indignation  at 
my  Intrusion  of  his  nesting 
crag  — a particularly  unnerv- 
ing experience  because  pere- 
grines have  such  a gift  for 
anguished  expression.  So  I 
took  myself  off  down  the  val- 
ley forthwith  and  it  was  well 
that  I did.  For  when  I looked 
back  at  toe  fall  Lt  was  already 
vanishing  behind  the  next 
curtain  of  rain. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 
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Words  are  louder  than  actions  in  this  campaign 


Mark  Lawson 


THE  Conservatives’  cur- 
rent favourite  word  erf 
the  election  campaign 

is  “sleep-walking." 
Britain  is  supposedly  “sleep- 
walking towards  Socialism." 
But  the  real  fear  of  politicians 
of  all  parties  is  sleep-talking. 
For  all  the  talk  of  photo-oppor- 
tunities, a British  election  is 
still  fought  primarily  with 
words.  Utilising  the  main  ele- 
ments of  campaign  vocabu- 
lary — metaphors,  puns, 
jokes,  hyperbole  — politicians 
live  in  fear  of  a remark  which 
will  lead  to  the  use  of  toe  me- 
dia's own  favourite  word 
"gaffe". 

The  first  linguistic  business 
of  toe  week  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  official  campaign 
slogans.  Each  of  these  chants 
was  true  to  current  character. 
Labour's  — Britain  Deserves 
Better  — was  snappy,  low  in 
aspiration  and  non-con  trove  r- 


sfaL  The  Liberal  Democrats, 
the  main  exponents  in  modern 
politics'  of  the  pun.  were  true 
to  their  word-play  with:  Make 
The  Difference.  (This  attempt 
to  combine  an  urge  to  activ- 
ism with  an  attack  on  the  sim- 
ilarities between  toe  two  main 
parties  was  later  underlined 
by  Faddy  Ashdown:  “This 
manifesto  is  about  making  the 
difference,  not  spotting  toe 
difference.") 

Equally  in  line  with  recent 
form,  the  Conservative  Party’s 
mainline  phrases  were  con- 
fused and  inadvertently  self- 
revealing.  You  Can  Only  Be 
Sore  With  The  Conservatives 
is  simply  limp  and  derivative, 
with  its  distracting  echoes  to  a 
commercial-literate  genera- 
tion of  famous  campaigns  for 
petrol  and  condoms.  The  most 
prominent  poster  slogan  — 
Britain  is  Booming.  Don’t  Lot 
Labour  Blow  It  — is  actively 
ham-fisted.  What  fails  oddly 
on  the  ear  — the  posters  have 
no  visual  content  apart  from 
these  words  — Is  that  the 
Imagery  in  both  sentences  is 
linked  with  explosives:  bombs 
boom  and  also  blow.  In  a 
Freudian  slip  by  Central 
Office,  voters  are  being 
warned  not  to  risk  the 
explosion  of  something  which 
is  already  being  blown  apart 

In  terms  of  Individual 
leader-speak.  Major  — with 
less  to  lose  and  more  need  to 


take  risks  than  his  main  rival 
— has  been  by  far  the  most 
verbose  in  toe  first  week  of  all- 
out  campaigning.  Major's  lan- 
guage is  strangely  formal  and 
antique.  He  speaks  of  the  "de- 
liberations" of  Parliament  He 
recently  excused  himself  from 
a media  appearance  because 
of  “expecting  some  people  for 
luncheon.”  Despite  his  pro- 
fessed ambition  of  a clasRlw^ 
Britain,  Major  seems  at  some 
point  in  his  20s  to  have  con- 
structed for  himself  a quasi- 
Victorian  speaking  style, 
probably  from  toe  novels  of 
Trollope,  as  a bulwark  against 
the  snobbery  of  the  Tory 
party. 

Another  Major  weakness  is 
metaphor-selection.  Take 
Wednesday's  promise  on 
wages  and  prices  control:  “So 
we  will  keep  inflation  by  the 
scruff  of  Its  neck."  Tradition- 
ally. inflation  has  been  de- 
pleted by  Conservative  lead- 
ers as  a ravening  beast  a 
lethal  predator.  Yet  the  only 
creatures  generally  held  by 
the  scruffs  of  their  necks  are 
puppies  and  pussy-cats.  The 
effect  is  to  portray  the  money- 
monster  as  a domesticated  pet 
which,  by  extension,  anyone 
could  eontroL 

Another  feature  of  toe  lan- 
guage of  Majorism  is  the 
sawn-off  metaphor,  the  half- 
cock  comparison.  The  preface 
to  the  manifesto,  for  example. 


reports  that  "a  country  once 
toe  sick  man  of  Europe,  has 
become  its  most  successful 
economy."  The  medical 
image,  once  introduced, 
surely  demands  completion: 
something  about  now  being 
financially  healthy  or  fit  or 
visiting  all  toe  other  Euro- 
pean economies  in  toe  sanato- 
rium. There  was  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  a corny  topical 
cultural  reference  of  the  kind 
that  politicians  enjoy:  ■*we 
used  to  be  the  sick  man  of 
Europe  — but  The  English  Pa- 
tient is  now  winning  all  toe 
economic  Oscars." 

Major,  though,  seems  deter- 
mined to  be  the  sick  man  of 
English,  refusing  to  complete 
the  course  or  any  Image.  “A 
country  once  brought  to  its 
knees  by  over-mighty  power- 
ful trade  unions he  began 
on  Wednesday.  Knees,  knees 
— this  dearly  calls  at  least  for 
something  about  standing  fan, 
towering  over.  But  no:  the  sen- 
tence falls  lamely  to  the 
ground:  "...  now  has  Indus- 
trial peace." 

Metaphors  and  simile, 
though,  are  always  the  biggest 
danger  for  politicians.  Com- 
parisons always  carry  the  risk 
<rf  offence.  The  week’s  nearest 
thing  to  a gaffe  resulted  from  a 
simile:  Tony  Blair’s  compari- 
son of  Labour’s  promised  Scot- 
tish parliament  with  an 
English  pariah  council. 


What  has  been  noticeably 
lacking  from  the  campaign  90 
far  has  been  toe  punning 
sound-bite,  toe  American  im- 
port which  monopolised  the 
air-waves  in  1987  and  1992. 
The  Tories  half-heartedly 
tried,  with  Thursday’s  sugges- 
tion that  Labour’s  manifesto 
pledges  to  the  electorate  were 
"a  con-trick,  not  a contract" 
Otherwise,  only  Paddy  Ash- 
down has  kept  the  tradition 
alive.  His  claim  this  week  that 
voters  wanted  a leader  who 
was  “less  politician  stuck-up 
and  more  politician  stuck-in" 
was  a classic  example  of  this 
podium  poetry. 

But  the  relative  absence  so 
far  of  these  machine-made 
phrases  is  probably  not  a co- 
incidence. The  party  leaders 
seem  aware  of  viewer-resis- 
tance to  speech-writing  and 
spin-doctoring.  This  is  the 
only  explanation  of  the 
strange  Incident  this  week  In 
which  Labour  released  the 
manuscript  version  of  Tony 
Blair’s  manifesto  preface.  We 
have  reached  a stage  when  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  em- 
phasise that  a politician  is 
responsible  for  his  own 
promises. 

Once  aide  to  speak  only  In 
the  ballot-box,  voters  are 
given  an  Increasing  voice  in 
toe  campaign  by  toe  prolifera- 
tion of  phone-ins  and  vox  pops 
on  television  and  radio.  In  the 


first  week  of  the  election 
proper,  both  examples  of  that 
most  enjoyable  aspect  of  cam- 
paign language  — hysterical 
hyperbole  — came  from 
people  not  standing  for 
election. 

The  first  was  from  Margaret 
Party,  a member  of  the  con- 
stituency party  of  Piers  Mer- 
chant, the  MP  in  teen-kiss- 
shock  case.  Before  entering 
the  meeting  which  would  de- 
cide the  MP’s  fate,  she  said: 
"This  Is  Beckenham's  Chappa- 
quiddlck."  Perhaps  appreciat- 
ing as  she  said  it  the  rich 
comedy  of  this  collision  erf 

place-names  —-.and  the  com- 
parison between  the  wrecking 
of  presidential  ambitions 
through  drunken  manslaugh- 
ter and  a back-bencher's  brief 
rise  from  obscurity  through  a 
fumble  In  a park  — she  rap- 
idly added: ". . . though.  In  this 
ease,  thankfully,  no-one  died." 

Mrs  Parry’s  dose  rival  for 
the  over-the-top  trophy  in 
week  one  was  "Betty”,  a caller 
to  Sky  News's  Adam  Boulton 
phone-in  on  Thursday  who  de- 
manded of  guest,  Margaret 
Beckett  “Why  are  you  going 
to  sell  my  grandchildren  into 
slavery?"  This  proved  to  be  a 
reference  to  Labour’s  policy 
on  Europe  and  devolution.  If 
the  polls  remain  as  they  are. 
Betty  may  yet  hear  her  Image 
emerging  from  John  Major’s 
lips. 
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Too  much  caution 
in  the  Lib  Dem  mix 
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promoting  fbel-effietent  cars.  The  Lib  Dens  are  the  most  abomtt  that  nobody  else  could 
and  about  road-pricing  in  ur-  European  Party,  and  it's  a do-  On  very  little  else,  in  feet 
ban  areas.  These  Initiatives  travesty  to  divine  from  the  has  Mr  Ashdown's  party  had 
have  several  things  in  com*  words  here  printed,  as  some  so  much  influenoe  as  it  has  on. 
moil:  they  are  practical,  have  rfon*,  that  they've  -grow  mitigating  the  grotesquerles 
benign  and  likely  to  be  cold  on  the  single  currency,  of the  law-anctorder  debate. 


effective.  Everyone  knows  But  they  lave  not  fontod  the 
that  sooner  or  later  all  words  to  fire  up  any  national 


mitigating  the  grotesquerles 

of  the  law-androrder  debate. 


N 


ONE  of  this  gets  a 
mention  in  mani- 
festo. IPs  as  if  the 
leadership  prefers  to 


countries  concerned  tar  the  enthusiasm  tor  the  European  fjvk  I mention  in  the  mani- 
envlronment  will  have  to  project  It  all  sounds  like  mun-  I \|  festo.  IPs  as  if  the 
adopt  them.  What’s  lacking  Is  dane  drudgery.  The  one  party  I w leadership  prefers  to 
the  political' will  even  to  men-  that  need  not  have  been  half-  draw  a veil  over  its  lihertar- 
tion  that  they  might  be  con-  hearted  about  the  large  idea  of  ian  achievements,  and  imitate 
tem plated.  Cutting  through  Europe  either  never  though*  all  the  usual  stuff  about 
such  evasions,  the  Lib  Deans  of  saying  so  or  HoojW  it  strengthening  the  criminal 


that  need  not  have  been  half-  draw  a veil  over  its  libertar- 
hearted  about  the  large  idea  of  ian  achievements,  and  imitate 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


such  evasions,  the  Lib  Dams  of  saying  so  or  deemed  it  strengthening  the  criminal 

-.1-  . - . _ . ■ are  being  true  to  their  proper  wiser  to  sound  as  drearily  histice  system  with  a focus  on 

new  SjflStISS  Labtmr’s'  to  spend  modern  calling,  rational  cautious  as  everyone  else-  crime  prevention  etc  eta  This 

new  ooifigurabonu  to  be  the  more  money  on  education  is  unorthodoxy.  This  is  a badly  ODpor-  is  the  centrist  self-image  com- 

S Prcrcdsstmessage.  . out  loud  what  most  Too  often,  however,  they  tunify,  and  reveals  howet  log  over  In  every  paragraph. 

tecms>  Labour  people  concerned  duck  this  role.  Mr  Ashdown  snared  Liberal  Democrats  playing  safe,  dfluttog  distino- 

Hrf  5^+?®,  pui2?^-  about  «*ools  conspire  to  mut-  said  some  time  ago  that  he  have  become  in  the  language  ttreness,  and  it  mistakes  what 

Thej?mty  is  diluting  itself,  ter  under  their  breath.  There  saw  the  present  phase  of  Lib  and  priorities  Of  the  Lib  Dems  are  ever  likely 

ajan.ever*  to  pqy.be  a budgetary  reason,  Dem  evolution  as  one  in  quo.  to  be  about  in  the  next 

tae  seats  ithas  same  chance  of  but  there  Is  not  an  educational  which  they  would  consolidate  The  second  zone  of  passion  Parliament 


snared  Liberal  Democrats  playing  safe,  diluting  distino- 
have  become  in  the  language  tiveness.  and  it  mistakes  what 
and  priorities  Of  the  the  Lib  Dems  are  ever  likely 

quo.  to  be  about  in  the  next 


wtom^  These  are  almost  all  reason,  for  saying  that  schools  old  positions  rather  than  in-  omitted  is  the  one  where  Lib-  Centrism,  then,  will  get 
cmservative  seats  where  the.  can  t immediately  have  more  vent  some  new  ones.  And  it's  eralism  finds  its  deepest  prin-  them  nowhere.  Whether  or 

iiio  cans  are  the  strongest  al-  money  to  buy  books  and  cut  true  that  the  manifesto  has  lit-  ciples  and  ean  Hahn  its  finest  not  Tony  Blair  has  plans  to 

. To  mim,lc  -th®  Jr1*®8  sizes.  This  is  where  tie  originality  about  it.  record.  The  whole  area  of  offer  them  some  kind  of  tncor* 

Iahcwj^rty  seems,  in.  snch  Labour’s  pretence  that  it  win  state  power  and  police  powers,  paratton  into  his  project,  their 

circumstances,  the  safest  bet  never  raise  tax  comes  over  at  ■■■%  ERSONALLY.  Z don't  and  fhe.chrflian’s  libei-tv  not  rale  is  no  laneer  to  serve  as  an 


The  second  zone  of  passion  Parliament 

nltted  is  the  one  where  Lib-  Centrism,  then,  will  get 


Behind 

Blair's 

back 
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WVAWinro  «...  r -v  iu  sum  uauuurs  pretence  mat  it  win 

MAiKVER  the  Lfo-  circumstances,  the  safest  bet  never  raise  tax  comes  over  at 
win  If  Basildon  won’t  vote  tor  a its  most  oomplacant  and  per- 
SSt&StSZ  andthe^hDems.sS 


Ltott***** 

their roieisno  any  trace  of  old  socialism,  iag  to  a five-year  line,  show 
Portsmouth  might  be  fright-  them  up.  * 

ls,ta^e?*  ened_cff  Paddy  Ashdown  if  he  They  tell  stm  more  awk- 


lle  originality  about  it.  record.  The  whole  area  of  offer  them  some  kind  of  incor- 

state  power  and  police  powers,  poratkm  into  his  project,  their 

PERSONALLY,  Z don’t  and  the.  civilian's  liberty  not  role  is  no  longer  to  serve  as  an 
mind  that.  There's  to  he  coerced  by  ft™,  is  clas-  insurance  against  the  left 
time  enough  to  be  ere-  sic  lib  Dem  territory.  The  That  is  old  politics  with  a vec- 
ative  when  Parliament  party  did  exceptionally  well  in  geance.  By  far  their  most  cred- 
is  sitting,  without  suddenly  Parliamentary  manoeuvring  ible  function  will  be  as  goad 


committee  byelection  panel 
not  to  indude  Jack  Dromey  on 
the  shortlist  tor  selection  as 
the  Labour  candidate  for  the 
safe  seat  of  Pontefract  in  West 
Yorkshire  where,  irrelevantly 
to  this  tale  but  HI  tdl  you  just 
the  same,  my  great-grand- 
father  was  once  vicar. 

It  was  sometimes  alleged 
that,  come  the  election,  a 
clutch  of  Blairite  intimates 
would  be  parachuted  into 
nominations  in  safe  seats  like 
this.  That  allegation  conve- 
niently ignores  that  such 
nominations  are  not  actually 
Blair’s  to  confer.  Nevertheless, 
labour's  rules  do  allow  the 
leadership  to  choose  the  short- 
list in  the  small  number  of 
seats  where  the  sitting  MP 
retires  immediately  before  the 
general  election.  It  is  a signifi- 
cant, If  limited,  power.  There 
have  been  six  such  seats  this 
time  round,  one  of  which  was 
Newport  F-ast  in  which  Alan 


offer  them  some  kind  of  incor*  hdgrfip  [(p-H-lp  Newport  East  in  which  Alan 

poration  into  his  project,  their  .... . ....1 * „ . . . .T, Howarth  was  put  cm  the  short- 

role  is  no  longer  to  serve  as  an  list  before  being  chosen  by  the 

insurance  against  the  left  UTWARDLY,  Thurs-  local  party  last  month. 

That  is  old  polities  with  a ven-  ■■day’s  packed  Labour  Pontefract  was  the  last  of 
geance.  By  fer  their  most  cred-  election  manifesto  the  six,  and  the  byelection 

ible  function  will  be  as  goad  launch  looked  and  felt  like  the  panel  met  to  choose  the  short- 


the  third  party  cannot  begin 
to  contest  Yet  old  perceptions 
die  as  hard  as  old  habits,  and 


w™  yeree,  and  the  Lib  Dems,  stick-  I time  enough  to  be  ere-  sic  lib  Dem  territory.  The  That  is  cQd  politics  with  a ven-  ■ ■ day’s  packed  Labour  Pontefract  was  the  last  of 

any  trace  or  tag  socialism,  mg  to  a five-year  line,  show  1 ative  when  Parliament  party  did  exceptionally  well  in  geance.  By  far  their  most  cred-  election  manifesto  the  six,  and  the  byelection 

Fortsnwuth  might  be  fright-  them  up.  is  sitting,  without  suddenly  Parliamentary  manoeuvring  ible  function  will  be  as  goad  launch  looked  and  felt  like  the  panel  met  to  choose  the  short- 

TJddy  Ashdown  if  he  They  tell  still  more  awk-  springing  half-baked  wheezes  both  over  the  Police  Bin  and  and  scourge  to  a Labour  gov-  apotheosis  of  Tcray  Blair’s  list  on  Wednesday.  Yet  Dro- 

loua  ana  dear,  tor  ward  troth  shout  the  environ-  on  the  voters.  But  old  posi-  the  Crime  (Sentences)  BDL  Its  eminent  constantly  In  danger  leadership  of  the  opposition.  It  mey  did  not  even  make  it  to 

party  most  daringly  meal,  on  which  the  two  big  Hons  being  newly  neglected  is  politicians,  in  the  of  sliding  away  from  the  prin-  appeared  to  embody  the  entire  the  final  five.  This  is  very 


Tony  Blair  has  oohmiswitt  i™S  if**®  still  more  awk-  springing  half-bated  wheezes  both  over  the  Police  Bffl  and  and  scourge  to  a Labour  gov-  apotheosis  of  Tcray  Blair’s 

vrife  a ereprf  ^P0^^3’  toud  80,1  dfiar>  ^ tratl1  about  the  environ-  on  the  voters.  But  old  posi-  the  Crime  (Sentences)  BDL  Its  eminent  constantly  in  danger  leadership  of  the  opposition.  It 

.V-  ..  . oUU  spread  that  what  -his  party  moat  darinelv  menL  an  Which  the  (vn  hln  Hmu  Iwhw  namln  nsdvtal  I,  nnlWMmo  w.  »Vn  erulfaur  .mvftvun  Ap  nrin.  nrmmml  tn  milwtn  tha  antiiv 


believes  in. 

When  they  hover  over  the 


parties  tout  their  greenness  another  matter.  A manifesto  Lords,  stopped  terrible  ciples  which  a lot  of  its  mem-  revolution  which  he  has 
with  as  much  facility  as  don-  doesn’t  need  to  be  just  a litany  thing?  hapaninp  They  not  hers  want  it  to  defend.  But  you  driven  through  his  party  since 


extraordinary.  After  all,  Dro- 
mey is  supposedly  the  labour 


the  iwoawi  i 5®?ie®round,  moreover,  the  nmg  their  green  wellies.  The  of  specifics.  It  should  also  be  a only  showed  up  the  fliniwitaii  wouldn't  know  that  from  the  July  199L  The  event  reeked  of  movement’s  Mr  Moderniser, 
tv’s  manifesto ®®en  third  party  is  vastly- bolder  proclamation  of  values.  On  collaboration  between  Liberal  Democrat  manifesto.  the  difference  and  control  arguably  the  most  Blairite 

ment that escoLwre^mtique^  and  more  specific,  for  exam-  two  fronts,  this  one_ disap-  Michael  Howard  and  Jack  which  Blair  has  brought  to  trade  union  official  in  the 


convincing 


pie,  in  what  it  has  to  say  about  | points.  The  first  Is  Europe.  | Straw,  they  did  something  j Martin  Wooilacotr  Is  away 


the  difference  and  control  arguably  the  most  Blairite 
which  Blair  has  brought  to  trade  union  official  in  the 


Labour.  The  policies  were 
Blair's.  The  language  was 
Blair’s.  Blair  was  the  entire 


country,  and  Blair  certainly 
owes  him  a favour  for  running 
as  his  candidate  tor  the  leader- 


Bert  Keizer  is  a doctor. 
Thirteen  years  ago  one  of  his 
patients,  who  was  dying  of  lung 
cancer,  asked  him  for  ‘help  at 
the  end’.  For.the  first  time, 
Keizer  had  to  ask  himself 
the  meaning  of  euthanasia 


In  search 
of  a 
decent 
death 


focus  of  the  launch  event.  His  ship  of  the  transport  workers 
involved  once,  the  next  time  picture,  presidentially  casual  two  years  ago. 

K you’ll  be  much  less  thought-  but  serious,  dominated  the  Dromey’s  exclusion  could 
fuL  And  after  ten  cases  you’ll  manifesto  cover.  The  party  have  several  causes.  Perhaps 
fig  he  doling  out  lethal  doses  over  that  we  were  invited  to  con-  people  wanted  to  get  one  back 

template,  was  the  party  sup-  at  the  husband  of  Harriet  Har- 


the  phone. 


I’ve  experienced  the  direct  posedly  remade  by  him  in  man.  Perhaps  there  was  anjri- 


opposite  of  this:  because  I every  particular.  ety  about  nominating  a high- 

know  so  well  how  much  fear  In  many  respects  this  out-  profile  trade  unionist  at  this 
and  trembling  a doctor  has  to  ward  appearance  Is  also  the  time.  Perhaps  Blair  was  more 
go  through  to  order  to  help  a inward  reality.  The  labour  concerned  to  get  his  ex-SDP 
patient  reach  a decent  end  in  Party  is  indeed  not  as  it  used  economic  adviser  Derek  Scott 
this  way,  I tend  to  recoil.  I to  be.  These  changes  are  both  on  to  the  shortlist,  with  Gor- 
cazmot  think  of  any  colleague  constitutional  and  cosmetic,  don  Brown  simultaneously 
who  would  rather  be  faced  but  they  go  feather  too.  They  manoeuvring  for  Independent 
with  a request  for  death  than  are  also  increasingly  cultural  journalist  Yvette  Cooper,  part- 
vrith  a request  for  an  append!-  and,  to  coin  a phrase,  endoge-  ner  of  his  own  adviser  Ed 
cectomy.  In  the  foreign  press  I nous.  Labour  has  disciplined  Balls.  Whatever  the  truth, 
read  reports  of  an  extraordi-  itself  to  achieve  in  1997  what  it  though.  It’s  a dirty  business. 


ety  about  nominating  a high- 
profile  trade  unionist  at  this 


economic  adviser  Derek  Scott 
on  to  the  shortlist,  with  Gor- 
don Brown  simultaneously 


read  reports  of  an  extraordi-  itself  to  achieve  in  1997  what  it 
nary  number  at  eager  killers  failed  to  achieve  in  1992,  and 
among  my  esteemed  Dutch  then  to  transmit  its  discipline 
colleagues.  I have  never  met  into  government  by  continu- 
any,  nor  do  patients  know  tog  to  think  self-critically 


And  I had  that  same  feeling 
on  Thursday  as  I watched  the 
assembled  and  sflent  shadow 
cabinet  sitting  behind  Blair  at 
the  launch.  As  wiair  talked 


where  to  find  them,  as  was  about  everything  it  says  and  the  launch.  As  Blair  talked 
shown  in  a recant  survey  by  stands  for.  It  has  done  this  at  about  the  paramount  need  for 
the  Dutch  Voluntary  Eutba-  Blair’s  urging,  but  not  simply  the  voters  to  trust  Labour.  I 
nasia  Society,  which  reports  on  Blair’s  orders.  The  process  asked  myself  bow  many  of  the 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  in  Hal-  has  been  led  from  the  centre,  25  men  and  women  there  as- 
land  to  find  a doctor  willing  to  hut  it  is  beginning  to  be  self-  gambled  actually  trusted  him? 
consider  a request  for  death,  sustaining  at  local  level  too.  If  the  launch  had  been  on 
The  other  slippery  slope  is  I stress  these  things  because  Wednesday,  1 would  have  said 


the  danger,  not  so  much  that  there  is  also  another  inward 
one  doctor  will  be  more  and  reality  which  was  not  on  sur- 
more  generous  with  his  help,  face  view  at  Thursday's 
but  *bat  more  and  more  cate-  launch,  even  though  it  was 


asked  myself  bow  many  of  the 
25  men  and  women  there  as- 
sembled actually  trusted  him? 
If  the  launch  had  been  on 
Wednesday,  1 would  have  said 
probably  only  Harman.  But  on 
Thursday,  I wonder  if  even  she 
would  have  qualified. 


gories  of  sufferers  wiU  con-  very  much  there  just  below 
sider  themselves  eligible  for  the  surface.  But  this  other  in- 


very  much  there  just  below  MBOtJR  weeks  today,  these 
the  surface.  But  this  other  in-  25  people  will  make  up 
such  assistance.  Quite  right  ward  reality,  which  is  much  I the  first  Blair  cabinet. 
Holland  is  the  classic  example  less  gratifying  to  Blairite  aspi-  They  would  not  be  human  if 
of  this;  as  the  debate  goes  on,  rations  and  which  may  even  that  thought  was  not  near  the 
more  and  more  categories  in  the  raid  be  catastrophic  to  surface  of  their  minds  most  of 
apply  the  rules  to  themselves,  them,  should  not  he  misrepre-  the  time,  but  I am  sure  that 
Thus  we  move  from  the  termi-  seated.  It  is  not  the  “new  dan-  not  one  of  them  has  any  inten- 
nally  iH,  to  people  with  dis-  ger”  erf  Tory  demonology  with  tinn  of  stepping  aside  to  make 
abling  chronic  disease,  then  its  secret  left-wing  agendas  Blair’s  cabinet  building  the 
to  a psychiatric  patient  who  and  its  nminn  barons  pulling  slightest,  bit  easier,  another 
wants  to  be  helped.  And  there  the  strings  of  a Labour  govern-  scenario  which  is  occasionally 
is  the  debate  about  a death  ment  though  there  Is  a bit  of  predicted  by  those  who  exag- 
pHl  which  would  enable  el-  that  Nor  is  it  the  instinctively  gerate  Blair's  power  and  possi- 
deriy  people,  who  feel  that  bureaucratic  and  manipifia-  bly  his  instincts, 
their  lives  are  over,  to  die  tive  "old  Labour"  of  the  mod-  But  then  that's  politics.  Old 
peacefully  at  their  own  ap-  ernisers’  pandemonium.  Labour  or  New  Labour.  In  this 
pointed  hour  without  having  though  this  may  be  rather  respect,  at  least,  the  difference 
to  wait  endlessly  for  Godot  closer  to  the  mark.  is  not  as  great  as  they  pretend. 


THERE  has  always  abrupt  and  violent,  or  pre- 
been  a mad  fringe  ceded  by  a sweet  preamble  in 
around  the  euthana-  which  the  dying  woman, goes 
sia  debate,  which  through  a bout  of  restlessness 
could  almost  make  in  view  at  her  imminent  de- 
you  forget  that  somewhere  be-  parture,  then  sends  one  more 
hind  all  the  nonsense  there  piercing  glance  to  the  worid. 
must  be  tile  possibility  of  a utters  a grammatically  cor- 1 
sensible  conversation  about  rect  sentence,  neatly  doses  , 


peacefully  at  their  own  ap- 
pointed hour  without  having 
to  wait  endlessly  for  Godot 
In  all  of  these  cases  the 


bly  his  instincts. 

But  then  that's  politics.  Old 
Labour  or  New  Labour.  In  this 
respect,  at  least  the  difference 
is  not  as  great  as  they  pretend. 


the  subject 

About  a year  ago  I was 
interviewed  for  a BBC  Radio  4 
religious  programme.  While 


her  eyes,  turns  her  head  aside 
and  places  a fUH-stop  at  the 
end  of  her  life. 

This  is  so  grossly  beside  the 


WWN*'*7TS*3;~«^ 


The  word  that  best  describes  I was  solemnly  told  yesterday 


talking  we  strolled  around  the  truth  that  it  is  not  even 
nursing  home  where  I work  In  wrong.  And  yet  this  sequence 


Amsterdam.  The  reporter  was 
fovourahly  impressed  by  the 


is  so  universally  accepted  that 
many  people,  when  they  are 


level  of  care,  the  dedication  of  standing  right  next  to  a dying 
the  staff,  the  facilities  offered  person,  don't  realise  what  is 


to  the  patients.  And  he  asked 
me:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  here  are  being  cared 
for  in  an  exemplary  fashion: 
now  isn’t  that  a contradiction 
of  your  euthanasia  policy?*' 

I was  stunned.  What  did  he  , 


going  on. 

Most  people  die  unknow- 
ingly. At  the  end  we  slip  into 
unconsciousness  all  un- 
awares, in  precisely  the  way 
we  fall  asleep.  People  usually 
look  on  death  as  the  one  last 


expect?  That  I was  going  to  and  most  horrible  task  they 
show  him  the  gas  chamber  in  have  to  perform,  right  at  the 
the  basement?  For  there's  al-  end  of  what  has,  more  often 
ways  a whiff  of  Auschwitz  in  than  not,  been  a pretty  heavy 
the  air  when  certain  ques-  and  difficult  journey.  Usually 


White  House  in  which  a 
illustration:  rosy  mot  ison  crowd  cf  handicapped  demon- 
strators in  wheelchairs  voiced 

death.  No.  it  wasn't  that  “be-  j go  to  Horace.  In  my  despair  1 1 zero  is  a mistake  — there  are  their  fears  about  euthanasia, 
cause  I don’t  believe  in  any-  attempted  to  have  it  out  with  always,  and  there  wiU  always  They  carried  placards  read- 


criteria  are  upheld  of  unbear-  the  hidden  lace  of  the  Labour  that  shortlists  are  chosen  on 
able  suffering,  a persistent  Party  is  less  loaded  but  ulti-  the  basis  of  merit  and  doubt- 
death  wish,  no  chance  of  mately  more  dangerous.  It  Is  less  that  will  be  the  official 
recovery,  a second  opinion,  no  “politics”.  And  it  was  embod-  version  if  and  when  Blair 
treatable  psychiatric  condi-  led  this  week  by  two  things,  chooses  his  cabinet  too.  I tried 
tion,  and  a truthful  report  to  One  was  the  sight  of  the  not  to  laugh.  Blair’s  manifesto 
the  coroner.  shadow  cabinet,  silent  and  speaks  of  merit  coming  before 

I say  "more  and  more  cate-  apparently  adoring  at  Thurs-  privilege  In  a Labour  Britain, 
gories  apply  the  rules  to  them-  day’s  launch.  The  other  was  Tm  sorry  to  say  that  where 
selves”.  Opponents . say:  the  equally  resonant  decision  politics  is  concerned,  I don’t 
"More  and  more  people  are  by  Labour's  national  executive  believe  a word  of  it 


not  to  laugh.  Blair’s  manifesto 
Speaks  of  merit  coming  before 


tiorvs  are  raised  about  eutha- 
nasia. A bit  later,  as  we  were 
walking  down  a staircase,  the 
mike  in  front  of  me.  the  repor- 
ter asked: 

“Just  when,  if  you  could 


thing”,  was  his  disarming  my  colleagues  once  again,  be,  people  like  Horace,  asking  ing:  “WE  WANT  TO  LIVE!” 

comment.  He  was  losing  They  advised  me  to  procrasti-  for  death,  and  not  for  pallia-  Great  thinking  there!  It  is 

weight  at  an  appalling  rate;  he  nate,  just  put  it  off  indefi-  tion.  in  the  last  stages  of  their  almost  impossible  to  defend 

was  always  feeling  exhausted  nitely.  The  underlying  lives.  They  do  not  want  to  yourself  against  this  type  of 


it  is  nothing  erf  the  sort  weight  at  an  appalling  rate;  he  nate,  just  put  it  off  indefi- 

What  I am  saying  here  does  was  always  feeling  exhausted  nitely.  The  underlying 
not  imply  anything'  about  the  and  had  no  appetite.  When  he  thought  being:  he’ll  die  any- 
nature  of  being  dead,  or  about  looked  in  the  mirror  he  was  way,  without  you  getting  into 
where  we  are  going  when  we  frightened,  he  was  so  ill  and  trouble. 


linger  on.  not  even  tn 
hospice. 


accusation.  Imagine  you're 
helping  a nervous  did  lady  to 


There  will  always  he  doc-  cross  a busy  road.  Halfway 


are  dead.  Nor  can  these  } pale  and  worn  out  Again  he  And  in  the  Interval,  they  tors  who  want  to  help  their  across  someone  stops  you  and 


date  such  an  event  would  you  thoughts  be  any  comfort  on  asked  me:  “You’re  not  letting  suggested,  I should  try  to  patients  in  these  circum-  says:  “You’re  going  to  rob  her, 

sav  that  vou  left  religion  be-  the  point  of  our  fear  of  death,  me  down,  are  you?”  make  him  feel  better  by  giv-  stances.  It  is  of  the  greatest  aren’t  you?"  “No  I’m  not,  Tm 

c*  , j a — amiwo  rtAk  »»  .mm  wiit  Vnn  Vtim  riamirlc  M'Wp  me  imrinrfortfiO  Ia  vooiilota  thic  hicf  inrincr  ViAlri  V»or  roanh 


hind  you9"  meaping  the  dread  of  not  "Of  course  not"  was  my  ing  him  steroids.  This  was 

“Well,  Trevor  as  it  hap-  being.  I am  only  trying  to  say  glib  but  rather  meaningless  precisely  the  dose  of  cynicism 
pens.  1 know  precisely  when  that  in  most  cases  dying  can  reply.  This  was  in  1984,  and  it  and  duplicity  I needed  in 
this  occurred:  it  was  seven  hardly  be  described  as  a hor-  was  the  first  time  that  I was  order  to  mate  up  my  mind, 
minutes  after  my  first  erec-  rible  event  for  the  person  in  face  to  face,  inescapably,  with  and  straight  aftefr  the  meeting 
Hnn  No  sooner  did  mv  libido  Question.  a request  for  death.  I didn’t  I went  to  Horace  to  ten  him  I 


tkm.  No  sooner  did  my  libido  question.  a request  tor  aearn.  1 tuant  i went  muorace  ro 

rear  its  tiny  little  head,  than  It  follows  from  these  rather  have  a clue  what  to  do.  was  ready  when  nc 

God  dashed  from  the  pre-  unexciting  facts  that  requests  Horace’s  grand-daughter  was  very  pleased,  s 
raises.  Striking,  ain't  it?”  for  euthanasia  or  physician-  phoned  me  one  dayand  asked  mewho  should  be  p 

Now  he  was  stunned  and  assisted  suicide  are  often  me  what  exactly  I had  prom-  “Well,  don  t look 

almost  fell  down  the  stairs  — — — — 

■SSI  b S i S&t  leave  that  S.  | went  to  Horace  to  tel!  him  I was  ready  when  he  was.  H 
Thisri!U: a refigious88 pro-  was  very  pleased,  and  asked  me  who  should  be 
^lowfauTthe  "preposter-  present.  ‘Well,  don’t  look  at  me,1 1 said,  ‘it’s  your  death* 

ous  suggestion  that  in  Hoi-  

by'tii^r  based  on  groundless  fears  and  ised  her  grandfather.  said,  “it’s  your  deatl 

tneir  aoctors  coura  smy  ui  ^ almost  always  be  “Wen,  I said  that  I wouldn’t  When  I came  mto 

SS  andTAe  ^ issoe  or 


It  follows  from  these  rather  have  a clue  what  to  do. 


unexciting  facts  that  requests 
for  euthanasia  or  physician- 
assisted  suicide  are  often 


Horace’s  grand-daughter 
phoned  me  one  day  and  asked 
me  what  exactly  1 had  prom- 


was  ready  when  he  was.  He 
was  very  pleased,  and  asked 
me  who  should  be  present. 
“Well,  don’t  look  at  me,"  I 


I went  to  Horace  to  tell  him  I was  ready  when  he  was.  He 


by  their  doctors  could  stay  In. 


-WeD,  I said  that  I wouldn't 


ther.  said,  “it’s  your  death."  difficult  time.  known  process,  surrounded 

tat  I wouldn't  When  I ie  into  his  room  Opponents  suggest  that  any-  by  fear  and  ignorance, 
ihe  suggested  an  the  appointed  evening  he  one  asking  for  death  is  dis-  □ This  ignorance  and  these 
md  in  circles  was  sitting  era  the  bed  with  hirbed  or  depressed,  and  fears  lead  to  a lot  of  unbased 
the  issue  or  his  two  sons.  They  embraced  therefore  needs  treatment  in-  hankering  after  euthanasia, 
out  it  “My  for  a last  time  and  said  fare-  stead  of  an  overdose.  I cannot  which  is  In  fact  only  very 
3 vou  to  help  welL  I was  very  shaky,  and  as  answer  this,  because  it  is  the  rarely  called  for; 


importance  to  regulate  this  just  trying  to  help  her  reach 

kind  erf  help,  because  you  the  other  side."  “Maybe  you 

wouldn’t  believe  the  messing  are.  But  still,  you'll  have  to 

around  you  can  come  across  admit  this  is  a great  opportu- 

in  situations  where  these  nity  to  rob  her.” 

things  are  not  above  board.  To  “BUT  TM  NOT  GOING  TO 

mention  some  aspects:  most  ROB  HER!” 

doctors  do  not  know  what  “All  right,  no  need  to  shout. 

medication  to  use.  Farther-  Bnt  now  you  yourself  are  talk- 

more  the  need  for  secrecy  in-  ing  about  robbing  her.  So  it 

evitably  leads  to  shoddy  per-  was  on  your  mind  after  all. 

formance.  The  doctor  will  wasn’t  it?" 

spend  more  energy  frying  to  Lots  of  talk  about  euthana- 

cover  his  tracks  than  helping  sla  bristles  with  this  type  of 

the  patient  die  in  a decent  “robbery”.  And,  yes,  I suppose 

manner.  He  will,  for  instance,  sometimes  Old  ladies  do  get 

avoid  being  there  in  person  robbed  under  exactly  such  cir- 

when  the  patient  dies.  But  his  cumstances.  If  I may  sum  up: 

presence  is  vital  at  such  a □ Dying  is  a relatively  un- 


LETS  MOVE  beyond  the  non-  answered  d: 
sense  and  try  to  gets  glimpse  promise  to  ane 
of  death  and  dying.  One  of  the  in  the  fast  stag 
problems  surrounding  death  By  "euthraiasu 
is  that  so  few  of  ua  have  any  sician -assisted 


let  him  down."  She  suggested  an  the  appointed  evening  he 
we  stop  going  round  in  circles  was  sitting  era  the  bed  with 


known  process,  surrounded 
by  fear  and  ignorance. 

□ This  ignorance  and  these 


Bv  “euthanasia”  I mean  phy-  stop  talking  about  it  “My  for  a last  time  and  said  fare- 
sician -assisted  suicide,  and  grandfather  wants  you  to  help  welL  I was  very  shaky,  and  as 


rarely  called  for; 


i nlrf^nvoftte  Other  palliative  him  die.  And  he  wants  it  soon.  I gave  him  the  Injection  he  perftet  Cateb-22  clause:  ask-  □ The s problem  of  euthan^ia 

dear  ideas  about  it.  I don't  art. anyol ujeorng pama  asking iong enough,  said  to  me:  ‘"Thank  you  for  mg  for  death  is  taken  as  a has  not  been  solved  m Hol- 

mean  that  we  don’t  have  any  dS^Kie  fdsay^  doing  this.  Don't  be  scared,  proof  that  you  cannot  ask  for  land.  But  what  the  Dutch  have 

ctewr  (or  foggy)  Ideas  about  those  Now  she  really  got  me  will  you?  It’s  all  right”  death.  Horace  was  not  dis-  achieved,  if  anything,  is  a 

being  dead,  but  most  nf  us  f^JSi^rfadteease'can he  scared.  It’s  true  I had  pram-  Then  he  lost  consciousness  tnrbed;  he  was  certainly  de-  widespread  realisation  that 

have  no  idea  of  what  dying  Is  last  stages  of  a disease  can  rareo.  wiSunf  and  lain  him  riown  on  the  Dressed,  but  not  within  the  euthanasia  is  a serious 
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have  no  idea  of  what  dying  Is 
lifts.  We  are  in  a comparable 
position  on  the  subject  of 
birth;  most  of  ua  nowadays 
attend  only  two  or  three  deliv- 


scared.  It’s  true  I had  prom- 
ised. mare  or  less,  but  I didn't 


I HAD  KNOWN  Horace  D for 
several  years  when  he  was 


know  how  to  do  it.  In  the  first  bed.  After  three-quarters  of  an 
place  I didn't  know  what  med-  hour  he  was  dead. 


doing  this.  Don't  be  scared,  proof  that  you  cannot  ask  for  land.  But  what  tne  Dutch  have 
will  you?  It’S  all  right”  death.  Horace  was  not  dis-  achieved,  if  anything.  Is  a 

Then  he  lost  consciousness  tnrbed;  he  was  certainly  de-  widespread  realisation  that 
and  we  laid  him  down  on  the  pressed,  but  not  within  the  euthanasia  is  a serious 
bed.  After  three-quarters  of  an  Prozac  range,  which  is  a problem, 
hour  he  was  dead.  shady  area  anyway.  Lastly  I wish  to  emphasise 


eries  during  a lifetime,  either  diagnosed  as  havtog  hmgam- 
as  onlooker  or  main  per-  cer.  He  was  then  aged  78. 


ication  I should  use,  and  I was 

afraid  to  ask  my  colleagues,  THE  CASE  of  Horace  is  not  NOW  FOR  the  Slippery  slopes,  which,  strange  a 

who  I knew  were  opposed  to  untypical  The  patient  is  insis-  Yes,  there  are  two  of  them,  sound,  physician-i 

euthanasia.  They  wondered  if  tent,  because  he  knows,  or  The  first  is  that  if  you’ve  been  ride  is  a blessing. 

be  was  really  suffering  that  worse,  he  experiences,  that 

hadlv.  I wondered  why  Horace  time  is  running  out  It  is  the 


NOW  FOR  the  slippery  slopes. 
Yes,  there  are  two  of  them. 


euthanasia  is  a serious 
problem. 

Lastly  I wish  to  emphasise 
that  there  are  situations  in 
which,  strange  as  this  may 
sound,  physician-assisted  s in- 


former, hut  always  hi  a pent- 
up  emotional  state  which 
hardly  predisposes  to  quiet 
observation.  Hie  same  goes 
for  deathbeds;  the  average 
laie-Mth-century  European 
doesn't  attend  a sufficient 
number  of  deathbeds  to  arrive 
at  any  sort  of  appraisal  of  the 
process  of  dying-  Death  on 
screen  is  always  a very  obvi- 
ous business:  It  Is  either 


Immediately  I told  him  the 
diagnosis,  he  asked  me  “Will 
you  help  me  at  the  end?” 
Without  a moment  s 


Postcode:. 


_CoLffrtry:_ 


badly.  I wondered  why  Horace  time  is  running  out  it  is  tne 
had  to  get  to  the  stage  of  patient  who  is  asking  for 


i saidT  ves  erf  course  ^ mfaery  before  we  took  death,  not  the  doctor  who  is 
thought  I sai^  course  agew  seriously.  For  offering  it.  On  the  contrary, 

HI  help  you.  don^  SSSJdrf  wasn*tthat  precisely  what  he  the  doctor  is  scared,  and  tries 

him  to  avoid  the  whrie  situation. 


me  once  more  of  my  promise,  was  * 
He  was  afraid,  not  of  death,  or  from, 
of  dying  .even,  just  aML  1 Anc 


Another  week  went  by  dur- 


the  doctor  Is  scared,  and  tries 
to  avoid  the  whole  situation, 
or  riutrjhuM  at  steroids. 

To  suggest  that  proper  palli- 
ation would  reduce  the  nam- 


SSSBfi a I or  requests  ter  death  to 


THIS  WEEK’S  essayist,  Dr  Bart  Kaiw,  I*  a Dutch 
physician  who  wrote  a book  about  the  otartfing 
aspects  of  Ms  wxk  it  an  AmsftardMn  inning 

h*na,  Dancing  WRhRflslarD  (out  next  wacfc  as  a 

Black  Swan  papatMHk,  Doofafedatt  G&99).  Ha 
wn  bem  ha  1 947  and  took  a phZoaophy  dogroa  at 
Momngham  IMvanrity  betora  studying  madfcim 
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Jurek  Becker 


The  Rev  Dr  John  Kelly 


Dark  themes,  light  touch 


WHEN  the  Ger- 
man novelist 
Jurek  Becker, 
who  has  died 
aged  59,  was 
invited  to  London  several 
years  ago,  be  accepted  on  one 
condition  — a ticket  to  White 
Hart  Lane  (months  in  ad- 
vance he  knew  that  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  would  be  at 
home  to  Leeds  United).  On  the 
way  to  the  match  he  ex- 
pressed his  disquiet  at  the 
prospect  of  a dull  match  and  a 
goalless  draw.  He  was  right 
on  both  counts.  When  literary 
matters  briefly  surfaced,  he 
stressed  his  admiration  for 
one  writer  above  all  others, 
Flann  O'Brien.  Becker, 
equally  at  home  with  English 
football  or  Irish  humour,  was 
not  self-consciously  springing 
surprises  by  deflating  high 
seriousness  or  by  subverting 
literary  stereotypes  about  the 
writer  as  guru.  Tie  football 
fan  just  happened  to  be  a 
writer.  Or  was  it  the  other 
way  round? 

That  absence  of  grand  ges- 
tures was  In  fact  second  na- 
ture — he  could  not  write  a 
line  while  bis  wife  was  preg- 
nant and  declined  on  another 
occasion  to  discuss  literature 
because  that  would  be  like  a 
bird  pretending  to  be  an 
ornithologist. 

Becker's  self-diagnosis  in 
1992  — “The  tone  of  voice  that 
comes  most  naturally  to  me 
has  something  to  do  with 
irony  and  comedy,  possibly 
something  to  do  with  being 
entertaining"  — suggests  that 
the  man,  relaxed,  un  pom- 
pous, and  the  writer  were 
one.  And  yet  that  comic  note 
was  won  against  the  odds. 

Bam  in  Lodz.  Poland,  he 
grew  up  In  the  ghetto  and  the 
concentration  camp.  He 
learned  German  only  in  his 
teens  in  East  Berlin.  From 
1957  to  1976  he  was  a member 
of  the  East  German  Commu- 
nist party.  In  1976  he  was 
expelled  from  the  party;  in 
1977  he  was  granted  an  exit 
visa  and  moved  to  the  West 
However  unendurable  life 
in  East  Germany  had  become 
it  did  not  furnish  him  with 
his  richest  themes,  except  in 
his  second  novel.  Misleading 
The  Authorities!  (1972)  in 
which  wry  humour  at  bureau- 
cracy was  oblique  enough  to 
pass  the  East  German  censor. 


German  novelist  Jurek  Becker humonr,  irony,  and  a limitless  capacity  for  sheer  fan 


It  was  the  early  nightmare 
years  that  proved  inescapable 
and  inexhaustible. 

The  comic  tone  of  voice,  so 
obviously  cherished  in  1992, 
was  no  late  addition  to 
Becker's  narrative  voices.  It 
was  there  from  the  start 
among  the  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants of  a Jewish  ghetto  in 


Jacob  The  Liar  (1969). 
Becker’s  first  and  most  ac- 
claimed novel  which  later  be- 
came the  basis  for  an  out- 
standing film.  Jacob,  a vivid 
mixture  of  the  naive  and  the 
inventive,  keeps  a communi- 
ty's hopes  alive  by  niaimftig 
to  hear  cheering  news  bulle- 
tins on  a non-existent  radio. 


It  is  a story  told  from  a 
distance  and  yet  in  emotional 
close-up  by  a survivor;  in 
other  words  biographical  fact 
(Becker  was,  after  all,  a survi- 
vor), fuels  exuberant  story- 
telling. No  German  novel 
more  compellingiy  portrays 
ghetto  life  and  few  if  any 
suggest  the  unimaginable 
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darkness,  not  by  piling  effect 
on  effect,  but  by  adroitly  mix- 
ing light  and  shade. 

Jacob  The  Liar  was  a bril- 
liant start,  but  not  a Bnal 
reckoning.  Two  further 
novels  The  Boxer  (1976)  and 
Bronstein 's  Children  (1986) 
also  centre  on  the  Jewish  ex- , 
perience.  Not  that  Becker  is 


reworking  his  old  theme  — 
these  two  novels  are  set  in  a 
post-war  world  in  which  past 
and  present  collide  when  a 
Jewish  father  seeks  to  shield 
his  putative  son,  found  again 
in  1945,  from  Jewishness  {The 
Boxer)  and  a new  generation 
of  Jews,  20  years  on,  imprison 
an  ex-SS  man  (Bronstein 's 
Children).  The  three  novels 
span  without  histrionics  both 
unspeakable  tragedy  and  its 
aftermath.  That  Becker  was 
later  to  see  them  as  a-  kind  of 
trilogy  suggests  narrative  co- 
herence around  a preoccupy- 
ing theme. 

The  world  of  Brrmsteln's 
Children  is  less  evidently 
comic  than  the  earlier  world 
of  Jacob.  But  in  recent  years 
Becker  found  new  outlets  for 
that  urge  to  entertain..  He 
wrote  a TV  series.  Darling 
Kreuzberg,  which,  apart  from 
being  hugely  popular  earned 
high  critical  praise.  And  his 
recent  novel.  Amanda  Heart- 
less (1992),  for  an  its  Berlin 
setting  and  its  gestures 
towards  an  East  Germany  in 
terminal  decline  (it  ends  in 
early  1969}  is,  above  all,  an 
unserlous  novel  which 
crosses  political  borders  not 
for  political  ends  but  to  keep 
pace  with  a woman  and  her 
three  men.  Praise,  such  as  it 
was.  was  faint.  Critics  who 
admired  Becker's  ability  to 
handle  dark  themes  with  a 
light  touch  were  less  pleased 
with  what  looked  like  an  es- 
cape into  mere  frivolity. 

The  worst  time  of  all  — 
those  childhood  years  — 
seems  to  have  brought  out  the 
best  in  Becker  in  that  se- 
quence of  three  loosely  con- 
nected novels  which  are  un- 
paralleled in  post-war 
German  literature.  But  the 
character  in  The  Boxer  who 
complains  that  life  is  an  intol- 
erable state  of  affairs  if  you 
are  a victim  of  fascism  and 
nothing  more  is  not  Becker’s 
alter  ego.  Becker  was  no  life- 
long professional  victim.  Hu- 
mour, irony,  and  a limitless 
capacity  for  sheer  fun 
fhtolifnd  him  from  self-drama- 
tising  and  kept  the  traumas  at 
bay.  Football  helped,  too. 


Philip  Brady 


Jurek  Becker,  writer,  born 
September  30,  1937;  died  March 
14, 1997 


Annie  Hayes 

A tiny  moment 
made  brilliant 


THE  actress  Annie  Hayes, 
who  has  died  aged  50 
following  a brain  haem- 
orrhage, had  a cameo  part  in 
Secrets  And  Lies  which  the 
director  Mike  Leigh  described 
as  "A  tiny  moment  in  which 
she  was  brilliant  It  was  an 
absurd  moment  but  neverthe- 
less she  was  right  inside  it” 
In  that  scene,  Annie,  fittingly 
paired  up  with  her  long-term 
friend  Peter  Wight  and  with  a 
monster  child  in  taw.  were  the 
original  family  from  helL 
Annie's  overflowing  sense 
of  life  and  generous  spirit 
made  her  a witty  companion 
and  gifted  actress.  Though 
perhaps  underestimated  by 
casting  directors,  she  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  her  peers. 

After  graduating  from  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Speech 
and  Dramatic  Art  in  1972,  her 
career  went  on  to  define  the 
trajectory  of  the  post-1 960s  act- 
ing world.  After  an  obligatory 
stint  in  leftwing  fringe  theatre 
— in  which  hers  was  a sane 
voice  amid  a cacophony  of 


half-baked  opinion  — her  last- 
ing memorial  lies  with  her 
name  on  many  original  cast 
lists  for  new  plays.  Starting 
with  Howard  Brenton's 
Weapons  Of  Happiness  (which 
in  1975  was  the  first  new  play 
at  the  National  Theatre), 
Annie  went  on  to  create  a 
variety  of  leading  roles.  Two 
years  ago  she  was  at  the  Royal 
Court  in  Michael  Wynne’s 
debut  play  The  Knooky. 

She  was  a godsend  to1  any 
writer.  “Her  acting  was  so 
real,"  remembers  Brenton, 
“there  was  no  affectation  or 
rhetoric.  It  was  clear  and  ut- 
terly modem.” 

Annie  appeared  in  episodes 
of  The  Bill  and  Casualty  and 
one  of  her  big  roles  back  in  the 
1980s  on  Friday  nights  was  the 
long-suffering  wife  in  Central 
TV’s  comedy  drama  series  Eh 
Brian!  What  A Whopper!  Move 
recently  she  often  found  her- 
self cast  In  a caring  role  such 
as  the  social  worker  in  the 
recent  child  abuse  docudrama 
No  Child  Of  Mine. 


Annie  Hayes . . . a godsend  to  any  writer 


Although  she  never  mar- 
ried, she  truly  seized  the  mo- 
ment and  enjoyed  a vibrant 
relationship  with  the  Ameri- 
can stand-up  comic  Mark 
Shorey,  who  moved  to  London 
after  Christmas  to  be  with 
her.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Annie,  who  had  never 
owned  a car  or  driven  much, 
embarked  on  her  big  adven- 
ture — a drive  across  America 
from  coast  to  coast 
At  her  death,  her  life  was 
beginning  to  come  together, 
both  professionally  and  emo- 


tionally. Times  had  often  been 
bleak  with  work  sometimes 
thin  on  the  ground  but  Annie 
diversified  into  short  stories 
and  scripts  (a  play  was  staged 
In  her  native  Birmingham), 
and  directed  and  taught  for  a 
while  at  the  Arts  Educational 
School. 

She  is  survived  by  her 
mother  and  three  brothers. 


Christine  Cedes 


Annie  Hayes,  actress,  bom  April 
17. 1946;  died  April  2. 1997 


Frank  Llewellyn- Jones 


PRANK  Llewellyn-Jones, 
■ who  has  died  aged  89.  was 
the  quintessential  cultured 
Welshman  and  a sripnti^t  of 
distinction.  The  pre-eminent 
authority  on  the  physics  of 
electrified  gases  and  on  elec- 
trical contact  phenomena,  he 
published  five  text-books  and 
more  than  70  snientify-  papers. 

After  graduating  with  a first 
in  physics  from  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  went  into 
research  with  Sir  John  Town- 
send at  the  Clarendon  labora- 
tory where  he  began  his  work 
on  spectroscopy  and  on  ionisa- 
tion and  electrical  breakdpwn 
in  gases.  The  research  contin- 
ued after  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  University  College 
Swansea  In  1932.  During  the 
war  he  worked  at  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Establishment;  Farn- 
borough,  resolving  problems 
of  spark-plug  ignition  and  ero- 
sion at  magneto  contacts  in 
aircraft:  engines. 

This  work  and  his  studies  of 
ionisation  and  plasma  phe- 
nomena, were  the  foundations 
on  which  Llewellyn-Jones 
built  two  renowned  research 
schools  on  his  return  to  Swan- 
sea in  1945  as  professor  and 
head  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment He  was  quite  unable  to 
stick  to  lecture  notes,  and 
would  launch  into  an  extem- 
pore treatment  of  abstract  top- 


ics which  held  his  classes  en- 
thralled. He  was  tireless  as 
dean  of  science,  vice-principal 
and  principal  at  Swansea  and 
as  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales. 

Courteous  and  gentlemanly, 
Llewellyn-Jones  was  sensitive 
and  sometimes  vulnerable, 
combining  Intellect  with  hu- 
manity. He  was  kind,  witty, 
warm,  always  very  honest, 
direct  and  often  Impatient  As 
a decision-maker  and  on  com- 
mittees he  was  a fearless  and 
formidable  fighter. 

In  retirement  he  pursued 
his  interests  In  the  history  of 
naval  warfare,  Industrial  ar- 
chaeology, gardening  — grow- 
ing exquisite  grapes  — orni- 
thology, and  bis  1930s  Talbot 
car.  He  had  a passion  for  rail- 
ways and  steam  locomotives 
and  ran  a superb  model  rail- 
way he  largely  built  himself 

His  first  wife,  Eileen,  whom 
he  married  in  1938,  and  his 
daughter,  Anne,  predeceased 
him  and  be  is  survived  by  his 
son,  David,  professor  of  phys- 
ics at  Leicester  University, 
and  by  his  second  wife  Gwen- 
dolen Thomas. 


John  Kelly . . . most  undergraduates  became  close  friends 

Driving  force  at 
St  Edmund’s 


CQray  Morgan 


Frank  Llewellyn-Jones.  physicist, 
bom  September  30,  1907;  died 
February  3, 1997 


WHERE  to  begin? 
Which  of  the  many, 
varied,  and  pas- 
sionate interests  of 
the  theologian  John  Kelly, 
who  has  died  aged  87,  should 
be  emphasised?  Perhaps  the 
sum  of  the  parts  were  ex- 
pressed in  his  greatness  as 
principal  of  St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  from  1951  to  1979. 

Kelly  was  born  In  Scotland 
and  graduated  from  Glasgow 
University  with  a first  in 
Classics  after  which  he  took 
firsts  In  Mods,  Greats  and 
Theology  at  The  Queen's  Col- 
lege Oxford.  He  then  worked 
for  the  priesthood  at  St 
Stephen's  House  and  became 
a popular  assistant  curate  at 
St  Lawrence’s,  Northampton. 
In  1935  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  to  St  Edmund  Hall 
as  chaplain  and  tutor  In  phi- 
losophy. Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  vice-principal 
of  the  last  of  Oxford's  once 
numerous  medieval  “halls". 

In  2952  its  principal,  AB 
Emden,  retired  because  of  01- 
health  and  Kelly  succeeded 
him.  He  was  tireless  in  giving 
form  to  his  vision  of  St  Ed- 
mund's which  was  as  a self- 
governing  body  with  a Royal 
Charter,  and  full  collegia  te 
status  within  the  university 
— which  was  granted  In  1957. 
He  increased  student  num- 
bers, and  built  a reputation, 
and  buildings,  for  the  college 
which  enabled  it  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  University  In  any 
field  of  activity. 

He  widened  undergraduate 
entry,  accepting  those  whose 
skills  and  reputations  would 
bring  others  to  the  college  in 
their  train.  This  far-sighted 
admissions  policy  meant  that 
scholars,  soldiers,  sportsmen, 
musicians,  and  actors  were 
welcome  — all  who  had  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  col- 
lege. Most  of  these,  like  the 
other  undergraduates,  be- 
came close  friends  Of  the  prin- 
cipal of  what  had  always  been 
a friendly  place. 

By  the  late  1950s  tbe  college 
had  for  outgrown  its  tiny  din- 
ing haiL  Emden  had  bought 
the  leases  of  the  adjacent  Ma- 
sonic buildings  but  it  needed 
Kelly’s  skill  as  a negotiator, 
ability  and  contacts  to  obtain 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Wolf- 
son  Foundation  the  munifi- 
cent benefaction  which  along 
with  the  college’s  own  meagre 
savings  enabled  it  to  build  a 
new  dining  hall,  common 
rooms  and  accommodation. 

Kelly  also  negotiated 
remarkably  generous  terms 
from  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners for  St  Edmund  Hall  to 
acquire  the  disused  ancient 
parish  church  of  St  Peter  in 
the  East  The  college  made  a 
noble  conversion  of  the  build- 
ing into  a library,  and  the 
churchyard  into  a garden. 

Between  1948  and  1978  Kelly 
was  the  university  lecturer  in 
patristic  studies.  He  pub- 


lished his  authoritative  Early 
Christian  Creeds  — which  led 
to  his  doctorate  — in  1950. 
Five  years  later  came  his  edi- 
tion of  RaToua,  A Commen- 
tary On  The  Apostles  Creed 
and  in  1958  Kelly's  Early 
Christian  Doctrines  made  an 
important  mark  in  interna- 
tional theological  circles.  In 
1963  he  brought  out  a com- 
mentary on  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  a year  later  his 
cogent  The  Athanasian  Creed 
was  published.  His  great  biog- 
raphy of  the  saint  Jerome. 
appeared  in  1975  and  in  1995 
came  Golden  Mouth:  The 
Story  Cf  John  Chrysostom  — 
Ascetic.  Preacher,  Bishop. 
Nine  years  earlier  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  Of  The  Popes  was 
rightly  a widely  translated 
best-seller.  Kelly,  who  was 
always  to  be  seen  In  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  was  working 
on  a dictionary  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  until 
very  recently. 

He  received  many  academic 
honours  and  from  1948  to  1993 
was  a canon  of  Chichester. 
Between  1963  and  1968  he 


Kelly  was  a keen 
squash  player — 
his  gargoyle  on 
St  Peter  in  the  East 
holds  a squash 
racket 


chaired  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Commission  on 
Roman  Catholic  relations  and 
in  1966  accompanied  the 
Archbishop,  Michael  Ramsey, 
on  his  visit  to  Pope  Paul  VI. 
That  year  too  he  was  briefly 
Oxford’s  vice-chancellor  but 
illness  led  to  his  resignation, 
perhaps  almost  with  relief 
since  the  office  took  him 
away  from  scholarship,  con- 
tact with  the  young,  and  col- 
lege life. 

He  was  a dedicated  travel- 
ler, a keen  squash  player  — 
his  gargoyle  on  St  Peter  in  the 
East  holds  a squash  racket  — 
and  an  acute  collector  of 
paintings.  A bachelor,  he  nev- 
ertheless fully  backed  the  col- 
lege's abandonment  of  its 
single  sex  status. 

Kelly  loved  to  talk,  to  be 
surrounded  by  beautiful 
people,  and  his  much  imitated 
tricks  of  speech  win  be  much 
missed  by  those  with  whom 
he  was  still  dining  twice  a 
week  until  a short  Hme  ago. 
and  by  all  the  enthusiastic 
and  loving  friends  he 
acquired. 


Reginald  Alton 


John  Norman  Davidson  Kelly, 
theologian,  bam  April  13  1909; 
died  March  31, 1997 


Face  to  Faith 


A new  way  of  seeing 
in  the  spiritual  world 


Graham  Harvey 


Religious  festivals  ap- 
pear to  cluster  together 
twice  a year.  At  midwin- 
ter. religious  people  light 
candles  or  fires,  give  gifts  and 
share  food.  In  springtime, 
many  religions  celebrate  the 
gift  of  new  life — though  they 
don't  always  agree  on  who 
gives  this  gift,  what  it  means  or 
how  to  celebrate  it  Christian 
celebrations  of  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Sunday  are  not  like 
Baha'i  celebrations  of  Naw- 
Ruz.  Pagan  celebrations  of 
Spring  Equinox  are  unliVp 
Jewish  celebrations  ofPurim 
and  Pesach. 

For  many,  these  festivals  are 
times  to  celebrate  the  dramatic 
intervention  of  adeity  into  the 
world.  But  the  dominant  forms 
of  religion  seem  to  have 
gone  state.  People  want  some- 
thing more  exciting.  In  the 
West  there  is  a tendency  to  see 
religion  as  a set  ofbeliefe 
about  a deity  or,  perhaps,  de- 


ities. But  this  is  really  appro- 
priate only  to  Christianity.  Not 
only  are  other  religions  more 
interested  in  practice  than  be- 
lief hut  most  cultures  make  no 
distinction  between  religion 
and  the  rest  oflife.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  celebrate  the 
whole  oflife  without  fear  that 
something  is  sinful  or  irrele- 
vant to  God.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  shamanic  tradi- 
tions are  of  increasing  interest 
to  Western  people. 

Who  are  shamans?  What  do 
they  do  (or  believe)  that  is  so 
attractive  in  Britain  today? 
The  tide  was  taught  us  by  an- 
thropologists who  had  studied 
the  Tungus-speaklng  Evenk  of 
Siberia  and  then,  realised  that 
many  other  cultures  have  sim- 
ilar religious  leaders.  It  Is 
the  job  of  shamans  to  alter 
their  state  of  consciousness  in 
dramatic  ways  in  order  to 
Serve  the  clan,  family  or  com- 
munity who  share  their  way  of 
seeing.  We  are  all  used  to  forc- 
ing ourselves  to  pay  attention. 
We  know  that  we  feel  differ- 


ently doing  different  things- 
reading  a love-letter  is  not  the 
same  as  reading  a phone-biU. 
Reading  is  different  to  driving 
a car  or  watching  TV, 

Shamans  alter  their  con- 
sciousness more  dramatically 
and  achieve  awareness  of 
things  about  which  most  of  us 
only  dream.  Using  rhythmic 

dance  or  drumming  they  stim- 
ulate themselves  to  be  able  to 
see  the  real  nature  of  the 
world.  They  see  the  souls  in  all 
things.  They  employ  all  their 
abilities  in  healing  the  sick 
and  lost  Sometimes  they  see 
animate  who  are  souls  come  to 
offer  themselves  to  us  as  food. 

This  may  seen  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  contemporary 
Britain.  Bat  an  increasing 
number  of  people  can  them- 
selves shamans.  Some  are  at- 
tracted by  bits  of  native  Ameri- 
can traditions.  They  are 
willing  to  wear  feathers,  tang 
drums  and  spend  hours  sweat- 
ing in  temporary  sauna-Ilke 
shelters  or  sweat-lodges.  Some 
are  trying  to  connect  with 


their  true  selves,  others  want 
to  learn  how  to  communicate 
with  other  living  beings. 

Yet  other  neo-shamans  pre- 
fer their  psychotherapist  to 
guide  them  on  gentle  medita- 
tive journeys  into  their  psyche 
— to  the  accompaniment  of  ’ 

taped  drum  rhythms.  Why  do 

they  do  it?  At  best.  It  can  be 
seen  as  a struggle  against 
alienation,  anonymity  and 
boredom.  It  is  a quest  for  en- 
chantment, meaning  and  com- 
munity in  the  fete  20th  cen- 
tury, the  «id  of  modernity  at 

the  cusp  of  postmodemity. 
After  afl,  the  study  of  other 
peoples  Is  meant  to  lead  to 
careful  thought  about  our  own 
ways  oflife. 

SO  it  temrt  surprising  if 
some  find  that  other  cal- 
tunes  have  better  ways  of 
being  human  than  us.  It  is  not 
just  that  we  want  to  try  every- 
thing, experience  more,  pos- 
sess it  all,  and  play  at  being 
someone  different — though 
these  Should  not  be  dismissed 
too  quickly.  Perhaps  some  cf 
the  new  Shamans  are  leading  a 
new  attempt  to  build  better 
relationships  with  the  world 
around  them. 

Traditional  cultures  with 
shamans  treat  the  world  as  a 

living  community  Humans 
are  not  so  different  from  other 
living  beings  around  us.  We 
are  not  separate  from  nature, 
observing  its  earthy  goings-on 


from  some  objective,  impas- 
sive and  lonely  self-awareness. 
Instead  erf  arrogantly  assum- 
ing that  only  humans  have  life, 
consciousness  and  Intelli- 
gence, we  might  learn  from  the 
shamans  that  we  are  part  of 
the  community  we  call  Nature. 
The  animals  trees,  rocks  and 
Clouds  are  alive  too.  They  just 
express  themselves  differ- 
ently. And  the  job  of  the  Sha- 
man te  to  make  sure  that  when 
humans  abuse  the  goodwill  of 
“afl  oar  relations"  Lathe  natu- 
ral world,  or  fad  to  follow  ap- 
propriate etiquette  in  ap- 
preaching  them  respectfully, 
nothing  too  unpleasant 
happens. 

So,  the  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  shamans  are  the  envi- 
ronmental educators  who  in- 
troduce us — or,  more  often, 
only  our  children— to  Nature. 
Among  them  are  some  who 
treat  everything  as  alive  and 
worthy  of  respect  they  are  the 
folk  who  live  among  the  di- 
verse ecosystems  threatened 
by  roads,  quarries  and  run- 
ways. They  are  not  only  to  be 
respected  but  also 
encouraged,  heard 
emulated. 


Graham  Harvey  lectures  in 
Religious  Studies  at  King 
Alfred's  College,  Winchester, 
His  book.  Listening  People, 
Speaking  Earth:  Contemporary 
Paganism  Is  published  on 
Tuesday  by  C Hurst  & Co. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


And  what  is  Rory  Bremner 
(36  tomorrow),  going  to  do  cyter 
the  election?  HeU  be  hit  hard 
by  the  impersonator’s  problem 
— being  so  attuned  to  the  Zeit- 
geist of  the  Tory/royalist  years 
that  he  may  be  left  without  an 
identity  (or  rather,  assumed 
identities).  Tbe  smugness  of 
his  John  Major  nearly  over- 
took the  reality  and  he  must 
have  sourced  his  mascara  from 
Diana's  own  beautician:  but 
what  can  he  do  with  Tony 
Blair?  Perfecting  the  wolver- 
ine smile  with  a little  orth- 
odontic help  Is  easy  but  where 

does  Bremner  find  a new  atti- 
tude? He's  been  using  mimicry 
reactively,  both  mocking  the 
Physical  tone  ofthe  star  bores 
of  the  last  decade  and  con- 
demning their  beliefa  and  poli- 


cies at  length  In  the  scripts 

(although  he's  voted  for  afl 

three  parties  in  the  past).  He 
doesn't  can  what  he  gives  us 
sketches  but  “stories”,  and 
researches  them  as  if  he  were 
working  for  Newsnight,  lunch- 
ing not  with  the  serious  mob 
frozuLightEntertalnmentbut 
with  politicians,  ctvfl  servants 
and  economics  editors.  We  can 
all  guess  what  will  be  laugh- 
able about  the  next  lot — Puri- 
tanism. pomposity  and  the 
public  pretence  of  caring;  but 
can  Rory,  whose  own  worst 
failing  as  a performer  is  didac- 
tic earnestness,  make  a Peter 
Mandelson  funny? 

Today's  birthdays:  Jane 
Asher,  actress.  51;  Andrew 
Boston,  chairman,  Barclays 
Bank,  58;  Allan  Clarke,  rode 
singer,  55;  Roger  Carman, 
film  director,  71;  TOm  Finney, 
former  footballer,  75;  Arthur 
Hailey,  author.  77;  Nigel 
Hawthorne,  actor,  68;  Prof 
Donald  Lynden-Bell,  astron- 
omer. 62;  Stan  Orme,  Labour 
MP,  74;  Gregory  Peck,  actor, 
81;  Gen  Colin  PowelL  former 
chairman,  US  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  60;  Tessa  Solesby , diplo- 
mat, 65;  Stanley  Turrentine, 
saxophonist,  63. 

Tomorrow's  other  birthdays: 
Alyson  Bailes,  diplomat,  48; 
Rodney  Bickerstafie.  gen- 
eral secretary,  Unison,  52; 
Roger  Cook,  investigative 


journalist  and  broadcaster.  54; 
Willis  Hall,  writer.  68;  The 
Rev  lan  Paisley,  MP.  leader. 
Democratic  Unionist  Party,  71; 
Andre  Previn,  conductor,  68; 
Prof  James  Watson,  geneti- 
cist, biologist.  Joint  discoverer 
ofDNA.89. 


Death  Notices 


BURTON.  DHM  John.  Gtllaf  ExacuUvo 
Bury  Mac.  Al  peace,  on  March  28  i»7 
wNB!  wtto  hta  family.  David  aqed  32  yearc 
Of  ABcrtnflton.  Middleton.  Private  cremation 
took  place  on  April  a Memorial  service  In 
gw  fflratwman  Saw.  Bury  Town  Hail. 
ThurwriBy  WITII  12  noon.  If  desired. 
ontMons  fn  DAVID  g memory  may  do  som 
to  ClwtaBa  KospHal  Middleton  Committed. 
c«  Mraj  Hycte.  0&  Mount  Rood.  Middleton. 
Manchester  M34  1E2. 

HSOBUSON.  Jean,  Barrisior,  many  years 
a res Mem  at  Hbmpatesd  Carden  suburb 
On  April  1st,  aged  97.  peacefully.  Beusiow 
Nursing  Home,  Nltthm.  Dearly  tovod  Aunt 
cousin.  Mend  and  eoiloagtie.  Memorial 
mooting  to  be  announced  later. 
ONMWATTOM,  Thomas  NSnorteye  on 
March  31m  In  Ms  eighth  year  peacefully  at 
noma  In  the  praeeneo  of  nta  mum  and  dad 
gtor  s short  Illness.  He  loaves  behind  Ids 
Mond  and  Brother  Cabral  ogod  13.  Thomoe 
a BomHuI.  sunny  child,  much  loved  by  all 
who  know  ninv  regoiarty  enjoved  the  Satur- 
day Guardian  Weekend  Sports  Page.  Woke 
hooping  tonight  at  St  Pettrj  m me  Form 
P^«M,Tuw«h>y  8/<u»7  al  St  Pwijn! 
tottowetf  by  rmamumt  at  OakfleU  Wood. 
Essex.  Donations,  it  desired,  to:  In  memory 
M Tliwnw  Mu^Mlwn.  British  Brain  i 
spine  Foundation  Q171  tm  rm 

In  Memoriam 

OgSCMMESL  MUM  George.  April  an 
18B3.  weeping  yes.  bui  rotating  too.  tor 
Me  song  comtauea  to  bo  heard  strong  and 
true.  Love  always.  Christine 

■J?  ■toouncemcnt  Miephane 

0171  713X587  pr  la*  01' 1 713  4138  Between 
Sam  ana  3pm  Man-Fa 
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City  .moves  to  pre-empt  feared  Labour  attack  and  says  companies  could  face  £2bn  bill  to  top  up  funds 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Roger  Cows 

THE  City  has  begun 
a fierce  campaign 
to  head-off  reported 
Labour  plans  to 
attack  pension  tax 
DreaKs.  warning  that  any 
boost  to  government  reve- 
nues could  be  shortlived, 
with  companies  finding 
themselves  with  a £2  billion 
bill  to  top  np  weakened  pen- 
sion funds. 

Tom  Ross,  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pen- 
sion Funds,  said  the  removal 
of  tax  benefits  could  cripple 
pension  fund  returns  and  lead 
to  a massive  rise  in  compa- 
nies' liabilities.  "We  would  be 
extremely  concerned  .were  a 
future  government  to  remove 
pension  scheme  tax  breaks,” 
he  said.  “UK.  equities  repre- 
sent more  than  half  most 
funds'  investments.  It  could 
cost  £2  billion  a year  in  extra 
contributions." 

In  a letter  to  the  Financial 
Times  yesterday,  Alastair 
Ross  C5o6bey,  the  high-profile 
chief  executive  of  Hermes 
Pension  Management,  spelled 
out  the  dangers  to  the  pension 
system  of  changing  dividend 
taxation. 

“It  would  be  ironic  If  a 
thoughtless  act  of  a new  gov- 
ernment would  be  to  under- 
mine the  first  attempt  to  back 
the  pension  promise  with  as- 
sets and  move  the  balance 
still  further  against  tbe 
funded  pension  schemes  with 
which  Britain  has  secured  Its 
workers"  futures  so  much  bet- 
ter than  most  of  Its  trading 
partners,"  he  wrote. 

City  sources  fear  Labour 
may  be  planning  a continua- 
tion of  the  change  introduced 
by  then-Charicellor  Norman 
Lamont  in  1993.  He  cut  tbe 
amount  pension  funds  could 
reclaim  from  25  per  cent  of 
dividend  income  to  20  per 
cent. 

Mike  Pomery,  of  actuaries 
Bacon  & Woodrow,  said  the 
move,  which  raised  £1  billion 


Flying  a kite . , . Alastair  Ross  Goobey  raised  the  spectre  of  a new  government  changing  the  way  pension  funds  are  taxed  photograph:  garry  weaser 


for  the  Exchequer,  reduced 
the  pension  industry’s  divi- 
dend income  by  6per  cent 

But  the  true  impact  on  pen- 
sion fund  income  is  unclear, 
because  many  companies  are 
thought  to  have  increased 
dividend  payments  to  com- 
pensate for  the  tax  change. 

Companies  pay  dividends 
after  deducting  tax  at  a rate 


currently  equivalent  to  the 
20  per  cent  lowest  rate  of  in- 
come tax.  Before  1983  the  de- 
duction was  25  per  cent 
That  deduction  is  treated  as 
a first  instalment  of  compa- 
nies’ tax  bills  and  is  known  as 
Advance  Corporation  Tax 
(ACT).  Shareholders  who  do 
not  pay  tax  — including  pen- 
sion funds  and  charities  — 


can  reclaim  the  deduction. 
Because  the  rate  of  ACT  is  the 
same  as  tbe  tax  credit  taxpay- 
ers receive  dividend  income 
net  of  tax,  but  the  two  rates 
could  be  changed  indepen- 
dently, for  example  removing 
the-  tax  credit  while  leaving 
the  rate  of  ACT  unchanged. 

The  Government  gains  by 
cutting  the  rate  of  ACT  be- 


cause that  does  not  affect  the 
total  tax  paid  by  most  compa- 
nies, and  because  the  Exche- 
quer has  to  repay  less.  Any 
gates  would  be  reduced,  how-r 
ever,  if  companies  were 
forced  to  compensate  their 
pension  fund  investors  by  in- 
creasing their  contributions 
to  company  funds.  Contribu- 
tions are  tax-deductible,  so 


any  increase  would  cut  the 
Government's  corporation 
tax  receipts. 

But  Lucy  Chennells,  of  the 
Institute  for  Fiscal  Studies 
pointed  out  yesterday  that,  in 
theory,  a cut  in  the  dividend 
tax  credit  should  reduce  pen- 
sion funds’  preference  for 
dividend  Income  over 
retained  earnings. 


Doubts  increase  about 


Dominic  Welsh 


Granada,  the  media 
and  leisure  combine 
headed  by  Gerry  Rob- 
inson. faces  strengthening 
rumours  that  it  has  fallen 
short  of  the  £100  million  of 
profit  improvements  it  prom- 
ised to  extract  from  Forte  At 
the  height  of  last  year's  take- 
over battle. 

The  promise,  which  earlier 
this  week  resulted  in  an 
amendment  to  the  City’s  take- 
over code,  was  judged  crucial 
in  tipping  the  battle  in  favour 
uf  Granada’s  £L9  billion  bid. 

Mr  Robinson  and  his  chief 
executive.  Charles  Allen, 
have  repeatedly  denied  sug- 
gestions that  they  are  £20  mil- 
lion short  of  the  £100  million 
mark.  However,  drastic 
action  is  being  taken. 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  it 
emerged  that  the  job  of  gen- 
eral manager  was  to  disap- 


pear at  hotels  outside  London, 
with  regional  genera]  manag- 
ers being  appointed  to  over- 
see between  two  and  five 
hotels  each.  At  least  70  redun- 
dancies could  result 

Tbe  group’s  London  hotels 
were  the  target  yesterday, 
with  insiders  talking  of  at 
least  70  jobs  being  cut  at  the 
Grosvenor  House  and  Cum- 
berland. and  a smaller  num- 
ber at  some  of  the  other  prop- 
erties. Further  cuts  are  said 
to  be  on  the  cards. 

Disenchantment  with  the 
latest  cost-cutting  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  fectors 
behind  yesterday’s  sudden  de- 
parture of  Peter  Stephenson, 
managing  director  of  Forte 
UK  Hotels.  He  has  been 
replaced  by  Stephen  Poster, 
who  oversaw  the  disposal  of 
Welcome  Break. 

Mr  Stephenson  joined  Forte 
in  197-},  survived  the  takeover 
and  indeed  was  promoted  by 
Mr  Robinson. 


In  addition,  Granada  — 
which  has  sold  half  of  the  Ex- 
clusive hotels  it  acquired 
from  Forte — is  understood  to 
be  about  to  put  up  for  sale 
about  30  hotels,  mainly  from 
the  Heritage  brand.  Some  an- 
alysts believe  the  move  could 
presage  disposal  of  the  entire 
Heritage  portfolio. 

One  analyst  expressed  him- 
self “shocked”  at  the  depar- 
ture of  Mr  Stephenson.  “On 
top  of  the  job  cuts,  it  suggests 
that  things  are  beginning  to 
fall  apart” 

A spokeswoman  for  Forte 
admitted  last  night  that  “a 
small  number”  of  job  cute 
were  being  implemented,  but 
declined  to  give  specific  num- 
bers. She  was  adamant  that 
Mr  Stephenson’s  departure 
was  “a  personal  decision" 
and  that  he  had  been  folly 
supportive  of  the  company's 
current  strategy. 

She  played  down  the  scale 
of  the  Heritage  sell-off. 


Gerry  Robinson sticking  by  Forte  profits  promise 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GARRY  WEASER 


Decisions  ahead 
for  car  industry 
stuck  in  a jam 


Simon  Beavis 


“W 


E respect  the 
Belgian  law.  but 
economic  reality 
is  what  it  is."  This  is  bow 
Renault  thumbed  its  nose  at 
the  decision  of  the  Belgian 
labour  court  this  week  to  rule 
the  dmain*  oT  its  VUvorde 
plant  near  Brussels  lDegsL 
Mass  marches,  like  tbe  one 
staged  In  Brussels  yesterday 
by  Renault  workers  from 
across  Europe,  art*  unlikely  to 
soften  the  line.  . . . 

Yesterday, a French  court 
ruled  that  Ronauli  must 
reopen  talks  With  the  unions 
over  the  Belgian  closure,  but 
for  all  tbe  Imagined  horrors  of 
Europe’s  social  laws  in  British 
mmds,  the  truth  is  that  worker 
protection  remains  weak.  And 
courts  may  have  to  get  used  to 
big  firms,  sticking  two  fingers 
up  at  them.-  JParticuterty  car 
compante&r . 

Europe’s  vehicle-makers 


have  a massive  problem  of 
overcapacity,  and  Renault  — 
partly  through  poor  product 
planning  — is  just  the  first  to 
tackle  it  — dosing  VUvorde 
and  sacking  6,000  workers  in 
Belgium  and  France. 

John  Neffi.  chief  executive  of 
car  components  group  Uni- 
part, predicts  that  restructur- 
ing of  the  car  industry  will  be 
a “train  smash”.  Renault,  he 
says,  is  merely  having  to  "fight 
several  battles  early  for  the 
European  car  industry** 1. 

TTiat  view  Is  endorsed  by 
others.  Professor  Garel  Rhys  of 
pniditV  Business  School  says 
that  there  are  some  three  mil- 
lion units  uf  overcapacity  in 
Europe  — the  equivalent  of  10 

big  car  plants. 

An  this  at  a time  when  the 
European  car  market  is  per- 
forming strongly  with  12.8  mil- 
lion sales  last  year.  Japanese 
producers  are  adding  to 
capacity  in  Europe  and  Korean 
Arms  are  looking  to  put  down 
roots  in  Eastern  and  central 
Europe.  Something  has  to  give. 
The  trouble  is  that  much  of 
this  was  predicted  earlier  and 
could  have  been  managed  con- 
siderably better. 

For  10  years  It  has  been  ap- 
parent that  Europe  needed  to 
tackle  overcapacity. 

Prof  Rhys  says  firms  have 
three  other  cost-cutting  op- 
tions. To  go  into  Joint  ven- 
ture to  merger,  to  extran^ 

to  go  bust.  All  are  possible.  AH 
are  poUUcolly  and  socially 
painfUL 


British  Borneo  shares  in  oil  skid 


Ian  King 


RITTSH  Borneo,  the  oil 
and  gas  explorer  that 
has  been  one  of  this 
year’s  stock  market  high-fli- 
ers, crashed  back  to  earth  yes- 
terday after  releasing  a disap- 
pointing drilling  report. 

Shares  of  British  Borneo  — 
which  have  more  than 
doubled  in  price  since  the 
start  of  December  — lost  al- 
most a tenth  of  their  value 
after  the  group  said  results 
from  a test  drilling  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  revealed  a low  qual- 
ity of  olL 

As  dealers  rushed  to  take 
profits,  the  shares  tumbled 
142'/>p  to  1,397 "/ip.  with  some 
analysts  warning  there  could 
be  worse  to  follow. 


Excitement  surrounding 
British  Borneo's  activities  in 
i Via  Gulf  has  largely  been  the 


British  Borneo 

Share  price  (p) 


catalyst  for  the  progress  made 
by  the  shares  over  the  past 
few  months. 

Announcing  the  first  drill 
results  from  Its  14,430  ft 
Green  Canyon  well,  British 
Borneo  said  it  had  recovered 
samples  of  8.6  degrees  API, 
the  industry’s  measure  of 
oil’s  gravity  and  density. 

An  API  under  10  indicates 
low-grade  “heavy”  oil.  which 
requires  more  refining  to  pro- 
duce products  such  as  gaso- 
line. 

Alan  Gaynor,  British  Bor- 
neo's chief  executive,  insisted 
that  the  company’s  prospects 
for  the  area  were  still  very 
good  and  suggested  the 
results  were  an  anomaly  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

He  said  that  within  a tow 
miles  of  Green  Canyon,  in 


sands  of  the  same  age,  there 
were  oils  of  a much  higher 
grade  to  be  found. 

Mr  Gaynor  added: 
"Together  with  our  partners, 
we  will  now  be  conducting  a 
thorough  review  of  the  addi- 
tional drilling  opportunities 
in  the  area  in  the  light  of  this 
result,  before  moving  for- 
ward.” 

British  Borneo  has  staked  a 
good  deal  on  its  prospects  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  outbid- 
ding dozens  of  rivals  in  33  of 
the  57  exploration  sites  In  the 
region,  which  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Last  month,  the  company 
said  it  was  stepping  up  invest- 
ment In  the  region,  and  has 
earmarked  about  £75  million 
for  its  exploration  pro- 
gramme. 


London  prepares  for  new  Zeppelin  invasion  as  airship  flies  again 


John  Glover  In  MHan 


THE  ZeppeBn,  the  huge 

I German  airship  that 
terrorised  London  during 
the  first  world  war.  Is 
returning  to  the  skies  over 
Europe- 

- Next  year,  a Swiss  com- 
pany called  Skyship  Cruise 
will  take  delivery  of  the 
first  commercially  pro- 
duced Zeppelin  for  60 
years,  paying  SfrlO  million 
(£4.25  million).  The  com? 
pony  plans  to  use  It  for 
tourist  jaunts  as  well  as  for 
regular  flights  to  European 
capitals.  Including  London, 
Rome,  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  registering  it  as  a 
commuter  aircraft. 


Production  of  Zeppelins 
ceased  after  a disastrous  ac- 
cident at  Lindenhurst,  New 
Jersey  In  May  1937,  when 
the  Hindenbnrg  caught  fire 
as  it  was  landing  alter  its 
maiden  three-day  trans- 
atlantic flight.  Its  destruc- 
tion entered  the  history 
books  as  the  world’s  first 
live  coverage  of  an  air 
disaster. 

The  new-style  Zeppelins 
— made  by  the  reborn  Zep- 
pelin LnftechifCbau  in  Frle- 
drlchshafen,  where  the 
original  Zeppelins1  were 
made  — retain  a rigid  hull 
but  are  held  aloft  by 
helium,  an  inert  gas,  rather 
tHrm  the  highly  flammable 
hydrogen  which  was  inside 
the  Hindenbnrg. 


Skyship  Cruise’s  vessel 
will  be  75  metres  long,  15 


metres  wide  with  three  en- 
gines. It  will  have  a luxury 
cabin  staffed  by  two  crew 
and  able  to  seat  12  passen- 
gers. Zeppelin  may  later 
produce  a larger  ship  seat- 
ing 40  people. 

Tickets  for  jaunts  will 
cost  about  £150  an  hour. 
The  company  also  hopes  to 
sell  the  advertising  space 
on  the  sides  of  the  craft. 

The  Zeppelins  are  not  ex- 
pecting any  trouble  finding 
slots  at  airports.  “We  can 
carry  our  own  landing 
mast.  We  only  need  three 
people  to  dock  a Zeppelin  — 
we  drop  an  anchor  and 
land,”  said  Franz  Pobst,  a 
partner  in  Skyship  Cruise. 

“We  need  very  little 
infrastructure." 


Saturday  Notebook 

Neat  one-iiner  on 
corporation  tax 


Alex  Brummer 


IT  IS  Just  a one-liner  in 
Labour's  election  mani- 
festo. but  the  promise  to 
review  corporate  and  capital 
gains  tax  regimes  so  as  to  en- 
courage long-term  Invest- 
ment, is  a critical  one.  IT  there 
Is  an  unseen  Labour  tax 
agenda  it  is  this.  Tbe  advan- 
tage of  reforming  corporation 
tax  Is  that,  initially,  it  is  a 
cost-free  political  enterprise. 

It  is  also  entirely  sensible. 
One  of  the  great  criticisms  of 
British  business  and  capital 
is  that  tt  is  driven  by  short- 
term gains:  even  pension 
foods  with  long-term  hori- 
zons are  prone  to  teke  profits 
now  in  takeover  bids  and  seek 
higher  dividends  to  improve 
position  in  performance 
tables  rather  than  show  a lit- 
tle pati&nce. 

Plainly,  however,  the  fond 
managers  are  already  running 
scared  of  ideas,  which  we  ex- 
plore today,  to  raise  funds  by 
reducing  tbe  advanced  corpo- 
ration tax  credit,  which  flows 
through  to  pension  funds. 
When  Tories  started  to  whittle 
this  bonus  to  pension  funds 
down  in  1993-94  they  raised 
Cl  hiTUnn  — with  the  public 
barely  noticing  — aifhrmgh  tho 
stock  market  took  a temporary 
knock. 

What,  however,  was  demon- 
strated was  that  pension 
funds  are  the  last  great  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  tax  break.  In 
some  respects  this  has  served 
Britain  weH  The  UK  has  the 
best  funded  and  the  most 
comprehensive  occupational 
pensions  scheme  cover  of  al- 
most any  western  country,  a 
point  well  made  by  Alastair 
Ross  Goobey,  of  Hermes,  in 
his  letter  to  the  FT  yesterday. 

The  result  has  been  some 
extraordinarily  well  tended 
schemes  with  large  surpluses, 
over  which  there  have  been 
frequent  disputes. 

However,  all  tax  allowances 
distort  In  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Miras  relief  on 
mortgages  contributed  to  run- 
away house  prices  in  earlier 
decades,  so  the  generous 
benefits  for  pension  tends  — 
including  the  indivivual 
allowances  — distort  the  pat- 
terns and  investment 
Clearly,  if  Laboar  started  to 
reconsider  these  reliefs  it 
could  have  a deterimental  ef- 
fect over  the  short-term,  an 
share  prices.  That  may  be  no 
bad  thing  in  that  the  cult  of 
the  equity  has  almost  cer- 
tainly become  overdone  in 
recent  years.  A future  Labour 
government  would  certainly 
find  it  worthwhile  to  explore 
whether  tbe  tax  relief  bene- 
fits, particularly  to  higher  tax 
payers,  from  pensions  contri- 
butions have  got  out  of  hand. 

If  this  allows  it  to'  find  the 
income  to  provide  better  in- 
vestment in  health,  education 
and  jobs,  then  all  the  better. 


Black  holes 

THE  reprimand  handed 
out  to  JP  Morgan  & Co 
by  DS  federal  and  bank 
regulators,  over  poor  manage- 
ment and  controls  in  its  base- 
metals  lending  business,  has 
to  be  a landmark.  It  repre- 
sents a stain  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  JP  Morgan,  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  blue- 
chip  and  conservatively  run 
of  the  big  US  finawrfal  houses, 
and  illustrates  how  the  crisis 


in  the  copper  market  spread 
out  from  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  and  Sumitomo  to 
the  broader  financial  sector. 

The  comforting  issue  for 
anyone  Involved  in  JP  Mor- 
gan is  that  as  a money  centre 
hank,  watched  over  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  New 
York  State  bawlring  depart- 
ment, there  is  no  dispute  as  to 
who  the  responsible  home  or 
consolidated  regulator  is.  If 
anything  goes  wrong  any- 
where at  JP  Morgan  the  lines 
of  authority  track  back  to  the 
hanking  regulators  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

However,  this  is  pot  the 
case  with  all  the  big  US  finan- 
cial institutions.  As  was 
reported  on  these  pages  ear- 
lier this  week,  there  is  height- 
ened concern  among  supervi- 
sors about  the  failure  to  settle 
the  issue  of  lead  or  consoli- 
dated regulators  for  financial 
conglomerates  like  GE  Capi- 


tal Corporation  and  Merrill 
Lynch,  — which  although  as 
much  a bank  as  a stockbroker 
— is  regulated  by  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Commission  in 
the  US. 

A new  stab  at  dealing  with 
these  Issues  urgently  — so  as 
to  ensure  there  1s  not  another 
Barings,  BCCI  or  Daiwa  — 
was  launched  this  week  by 
the  Washington-based  Insti- 
tute of  International  Finance 
which  represents  some  245  fi- 
nancial groups.  Its  Ideas,  in- 
cluding special  arrangements 
for  global  financial  groups,  a 
risk-based  supervisory  struc- 
ture, a home-based  supervisor 
for  each  global  group  and  im- 
proved disclosure  by  such 
groups,  are  not  terribly  radi- 
cal but  make  sense. 

The  key  problem  remains 
politicaL  The  securities  regu- 
lators remain  reluctant  to 
relinquish  responsibility  to 
the  banking  supervisors  and 
vice-versa.  While  the  stale- 
mate exists  the  global  finan- 
cial systems  remain  riddled 
with  boles.  It  will  need  all  the 
willpower  of  the  G7  heads  cf 
government,  meeting  in  Den- 
ver in  June,  to  sort  this  out 


M&S  pounded 

Manufacturing 

groups  like  British 
Steel  are  not  the  only 
firms  starting  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  the  strong  pound. 
Marks  & Spencer, -whose 
European  operations  have 
disappointed  in  the  mid-1990s 
as  a result  of  economic  slow- 
down. is  now  having  to  con- 
tend with  the  effects  of  a high 
sterling  exchange  rate  just  as 
the  continental  economies 
show  signs  of  picking  up 
some  speed.  If  the  currency 
rate  remains  in  and  about 
where  it  is,  the  profits  hit 
over  a full  year  could  be  as 
much  as  £25  million. 

Of  course,  no  company 
likes  giving  up  profits.  How- 
ever, the  advantage  cf  being 
an  increasingly  international 
and  varied  retailing  group  is 
that  such  setbacks  can  be  ac- 
commodated. That  should  not 
have  been  too  difficult  in  the 
199697  financial  year  which 
ends  in  March. 

Although  M&S  has  strug- 
gled with  its  food  sales  and 
margins  In  the  last  year  — 
when  competition  has  been 
strong  and  demand  — 
this  should  be  well  compen- 
sated for  by  surging  recovery 
in  the  sales  of  clothes  and 
home  furnishings,  both 
higher  margin  businesses. 

Overseas,  Brooks  Brothers 
and  tbe  Far  East  should  also 
help.  M&S  also  looks  as  if  it 
may  be  a beneficiary  from  the 
current  strong  demand  for  con- 
sumer credit  through  its  per- 
sonal loans  operation.  Overall 
it  should  be  well  capable  of 
meeting  analysts  expectations 
of  2U  hill  ion  pre-tax  profit  for 
the  current  year. 


City  firms  fend  off 
monopolies  inquiry 


LEsa  Buckingham 
CRy  Editor 


THE  City  has  fought  off 
the  threat  of  a monopo- 
lies investigation  into 
the  prices  It  charges  compa- 
nies which  want  to  raise  capi- 
tal through  the  issue  of 
shares,  it  emerged  yesterday. 

John  Bridgeman,  director 
general  of  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading,  has  decided  not  to 
order  an  inquiry,  although 
officials  are  making  it  dear 
that  any  backsliding  in  the 
Square  Mile  could  see  the 
case  reopened.  The  cartel-like 
system,  whereby  companies 
wanting  to  raise  money 
through  rights  issues  were 
charged  an  Invariable  2 per 
cent  attracted  Mr  Bridge- 
man's  attentions  last  year. 

He  warned  the  City  that 
unless  greater  competition 


was  injected,  he  would  order 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  to  investigate. 
But  since  then  the  investment 
banks  and  institutional  inves- 
tors who  underwrite  share 
Issues  have  Introduced  tender 
procedures,  which  have  sub- 
stantially reduced  underwrit- 
ing charges,  and  American- 
style  bookbuilding  excercJses, 
which  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  much  cheapo:. 

Mr  Bridgeman  has,  how- 
ever, apparently  been  satisfied 
there  has  been  sufficient 
change  to  allow  finance  direc- 
tors a wider  range  of  money- 
raising options. 

Tbe  Association  of  British 
Insurers,  which  had  been  bold- 
ing out  against  bookbuilding 
until  Its  members  were  satis- 
fied that  their  flrst-camefixst- 
served  rights  on  shares  would 
be  safeguarded,  yesterday  wel- 
comed tbe  OFTs  decision. 
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Nothing 
can  rouse 
America 
from  its 
dream 


Rising  crime  rates,  falling 
education  standards  and 
the  advent  of  the  four-job 
breadwinner  are  unable  to 
dent  good  old  US  idealism. 
RICHARD  THOMAS  reports 


CROSSING  one 
gauze-booted  foot 
over  the  other.  Ben 
Carson  sinks  grate- 
fully into  his  office 
chair  at  Baltimore’s  Johns 
Hopkins  hospital  "Five  oper- 
ations in  a row!"  he  says. 

“A  spinal  cord  untethering, 
removal  of  a cysto-peritoneal 
shunt,  a glycerine  rhizotomy, 
revision  of  a ventriculo-peri- 
toneal  shunt,  and  burrhole 
drainage  of  a subdural  fluid 
collection,”  he  recites. 

Dr  Carson  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s leading  paediatric  neuro- 
surgeons, and  he  hit  the  head- 
lines in  1989  when  he  saved 
the  life  of  Albert  Gore  m,  six- 
year-old  son  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 

He  has  always  been  good 
with  his  hands.  Once,  he  used 
them  to  stab  a fellow  high 
school  student  — “he  only 
survived  thanks  to  a belt 
buckle  under  his  shirt"  — 
and  then  to  threaten  his 
mother  with  a hammer. 

Growing  up  fatherless  in  a 
Detroit  ghetto,  he  was  a spec- 
tacular academic  under- 
achiever. the  sort  of  violent 
street  kid  who  haunts  the 
sleep  of  white  middle-class 
America.  The  transformation 
of  his  fortunes  is  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  come  to  life,  a dra- 
matic challenge  to  high-brow 
discussions  on  the  rotten 
slate  of  US  society. 

Ordinary  Americans,  away 
from  the  think-tanks  and 
pressure  groups  of  Washing- 
ton, which  feed  on  gloom,  are 
still  passionate  about  the 
American  Dream.  Baltimore 
taxi  driver  Dan  Malna  — an 
immigrant  from  Kenya  — 
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Dream:  Baltimore’s  waterfront  playground  (left)  shows 
Americans  are  unashamed  to  flaunt  their  hard-earned 
wealth  Nightmare:  Poverty  on  the  streets  of  Brooklyn 
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recites  the  litany:  “If  you 
really  want  it,  and  you  work  ■ 
fbr  It  you  can  get  it  No 
question." 

Without  a hint  of  irony, 
parents  buy  T-shirts  for  their 
kids  emblazoned  "Future 
President  of  the  United 
States".  In  the  UK,  such 
parents  would  be  a laughing 
stock.  The  idea  of  a British 
Dream  is  embarrassing.  If 
there  is  one  thing  we  Brits 
still  know,  it  is  our  place. 

But  Dr  Carson  explicitly 
projects  himself  as  role  mod- 
el, a star,  especially  to  young 
black  men,  who  he  believes 
write  themselves  off,  as  does 
mainstream  opinion. 

“When  I was  young,  I didn't 
think  I was  smart  I had  no 
competition  for  last  place  in 
the  class  at  my  school,"  he 
says.  The  adolescent  Carson 
was  the  quintessential  angry 
young  man,  always  in  trou- 
ble. "The  only  place  I was  go- 
ing was  reform  school,  prison 
or  the  grave." 

Twenty-two  years  later,  his 
knowledge  is  encyclopaedic, 
especially  on  the  contribution 
of  blacks  to  US  society.  “See 
that  fluorescent  light?  Louis 
Lattimer.  Torpedo  tubes:  a 
black  woman.  And  how  many 
people  know  who  the  real 
McCoy  was?  Adam  McCoy,  a 
black  man." 

Dr  Carson's  cv  is  a novella, 
listing  18  honorary  degrees, 
countless  professional  titles 
and  a massive  body  of  medical 
and  non-medical  writing.  His 
office  wall  peeps  out  from  be- 
hind hundreds  of  certificates. 

Dr  Carson  read  his  way  out 
of  poverty.  His  mother  or- 
dered him  to  read  three  books 


Elysium  of  lawnmowers  and  lottery  wins 


But  Is  there  a British  Dream?  A 
small  cross-section  qf  commen- 
tators give  their  view. 

“I  SUPPOSE  the  awful 
English  Dream  is  to  have  a 
house  in  a place  like  Hazle- 
mere  and  a car  — this  is  far 
a man. . .and  spend  all  Sun- 
day morning  underneath  It 
fiddling  with  it  and  being 
passed  cups  of  tea  by  his 
wife,  then  two  pints  at 
lunch  in  the  local. . .and 
spend  the  afternoon  mow- 


a week  and  give  her  written 
summaries.  "What  she  didn't 
tell  us  was  that  she  couldn’t 
read!”  he  says.  (She  has  sub- 
sequently learnt,  and  has  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  her 
own.)  Soon,  he  was  an  A- 
grade  student,  bound  for  Yale 
and  medical  school. 


Education  has  al- 
ways been  the  key  to 
fulfilment  of  the 
American  Dream, 
and  Bill  Clinton 
knows  it  facing  a hostile 
Republican  Congress  and 
struggling  to  balance  the  bud- 
get. the  President  is  putting  all 
his  domestic  policy  energies 
into  a national  education  strat- 
egy designed  to  return  public 
schools  to  the  three  Rs. 

The  US  is  also  a mobile  soci- 
ety, an  echo  of  its  frontier 
spirit  and  immigrant  history. 
Families  follow  work  and 
people  expect  to  get  better  jobs 
— upward  movement  Is  more 


lug  the  lawn . . . They  al- 
ways have  a boy  and  a girl, 
and  they  always  vote  Tory, 
which  1 think  is  terrible. . . 
They  are  Conservative  be- 
cause they  are  selfish." 
JEFFREY  BERNARD 

“THERE  really  couldn’t  be 
an  equivalent:  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  derives  from  the 
way  America  was  created 
. . . Send  me  your  poor  hud- 
dled masses.  England  was 
what  people  were  escaping 


accepted  in  America  than  in 
any  European  country.  And, 
with  two-thirds  of  young 
people  getting  a degree,  school- 
ing counts  more  than  ever. 

But  Dr  Carson  reckons 
black  children  are  specially 
vulnerable  to  the  anti-learn- 
ing philosophy  penetrating 
some  segments  of  American 
society.  “They  are  bombarded 
with  the  message  that  they 
can  only  make  it  as  rap  stars 
or  basketball  players.  And 
then,  if  they  don't,  a guy  turns 
up  one  day  in  a big  car  with 
jewels  and  beautiful  women 
and  says  he  can  help  them." 

While  one  side  of  the  dream 
is  the  dazzling  success  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  the  flip  side, 
says  Dr  Carson,  is  a sense  of 
community  which  embraces  , 
alL  Not  every  Detroit  kid  can  j 
be  a brain  surgeon. 

This  corrective  to  Reaganite 
individualism  is  gaining 
ground.  While  an  economistic, 
meritocratic  version  of  the 
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from.  The  English  don’t 
dream  about  escaping  from 
the  class  system — every 
time  they  get  the  chance 
they  recreate  it 
“ Winning  the  lottery  is  the 
British  dream  but  it’s  a 
pretty  tragic  one." 
GERMAINE  GREER 

“THE  American  Dream  was 
a unifying  vision  fbr  every- 
one from  Mexicans  to  the 
Jews.  The  British  Dream  is 
a lot  more  incremental. 


Dream  served  the  nation  well 
— promoting  entrepreneurial- 
ism,  incentives  for  hard  work 
and  job  creation  — there  Is  un- 
ease about  the  recent  junking 
of  community  values.  Think- 
tanks  devoted  to  the  study  and 
promotion  of  “civic”  society 
are  springing  up. 

Robert  Wuthnow,  a profes- 
sor at  Princeton  University 
and  author  of  a book  on  the 
American  Dream  (Poor  Rich- 
ard's Principle,  Princeton 
University  Press)  reckons  it 
is  time  to  put  some  “moral 
restraints”  on  the  Dream. 
“Everywhere  we  see  the  ef- 
fects of  material  promiscui- 
ty," he  says.  “In  the  greed 
that  plagued  brokerage 
houses  and  cost  taxpayers 
billions  in  bailing  out  gutted 
savings  and  loans  companies, 
in  the  career  stress  that 
results  in  alcoholism  and  bro- 
ken families,  in  the  Incessant 
consumerism  that  itself 
become  the  consumer  of  our 
nation's  youth,  and  in  the 
daily  stress  and  strain  that 
steins  from  overwork." 

Stagnant  wages  — forcing 
families  to  take  two,  three, 
even  four  jobs  to  stay  afloat  — 
job  Insecurity  and  rising 
crime  have  also  taken  some  of 
the  shine  off  the  trophies  of  a 
huge  economy,  military 
might  and  political  freedom.' 


DR  CARSON  says 
that,  while  individ- 
uals must  be  held 
accountable  for 
their  own  deci- 
sions, society  has  a responsi- 
bility, too:  “We  all  came  in 
different  boats,  but  we  are  all 
in  the  same  boat  now.” 
Crunmnnitarianlsm  is  the 
ugly  word  fbr  it,  and  Dr  Car- 
son  preaches  it  “1  want  to  see 
fewer  inequalities  in  the  way 
tax  dollars  are  spent  on  educa- 
tion — but  I also  tell  these 
kids  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves, too,  to  take  themselves 
to  the  library.”  Tony  Blair 
would  just  love  Dr  Carson. 

Some  96  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  ’’having 
enough ' money  to  ensure  a 
comfortable  future”  is  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  living  the 
Dream,  and  the  ideal  of  a nice 
suburban  home,  a couple  of 
cars  and  enough  money  to 
send  the  kids  to  college 

remains  mrnppHing 

But  97  per  cent  of  US  "baby- 
boomers",  the  generation 
bom  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
second  world  war,  also  think 
that  “being  true  to  yourself 
and  not  selling  out”  are  cru- 
i dal  ingredients  csf  the  Dream, 
according  to  a survey  by 
! FirstWave,  a polling  group. 

As  a doctor  who  operates  on 
np  to  500  children  a year,  am) 
gets  paid  handsomely  for  it, 
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rather  than  anything  more 
visionary . My  own  personal 
dream  is  that  Britain 
should  be  a bit  more  like 
Holland — a more  equal, 
civic-minded  society.  ” 
JOHN  MONKS,  TUC  leader 

“IT  IS  awftUly  difficult  toV 
think  of  one.  The  concept  of 
a single  dream  is  so  lumber- 
ing to  my  mind.  It  all  just 
becomes  so  pat,  don't  you 
think?** 

BARONESS  CASTLE 


Dr  Carson  fits  both  bills 
nicely.  After  saving  a few 
young  lives,  he  retreats  to  his 
large  country  house  — “I 
guess  most  people  would  call 
it  a mansion”  — complete 
with  driveway  fountain  and 
security  wall.  But  even  a Wall 
Street  broker  can  live  the 
Dream,  he  says,  so  long  as  he 
or  she  doesn't  turn  making 
money  into  the  endgame. 

“It  is  about  making  yourself 
valuable,”  he  says.  "That  Is 
the  first  thing.  If  you  do  that, 
then  the  money  wQL  come 
along  naturally.  People  will 
want  to  pay  you."  Typically, 
he  can  draw  an  modem  and 
ancient  examples.  ’’BID  Gates 
didn’t  set  out  to  make  billions, 
but  by  making  frimaaif  a valu- 
able person  it  happened.  And 
Solomon  said  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  not  the  real  trea- 
sures: knowledge,  wisdom  and 
understanding  are.” 

Dr  Carson's  resort  to  bibli- 
cal teaching  highlights  the 


final  ingredient  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dream:  God.  Community 
and  money  are  given  a help- 
ing hand  by  the  vibrant  reli- 
gious life  of  the  nation:  every- 
one la  in  this  together, 
everyone  is  in  it  — at  least  In 
part  — for  the  money,  and 
everyone  is  here  through  the 
grace  of  God. 

This  Is  what  many  Europe- 
ans miss  in  the  American 
Dream,  seeing  only  a souped- 
up  rags-to-riches  tale.  In 
truth,  the  Dream  is  a quasi- 
religious force. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  we 
can  be  redeemed  for  our  sins, 
that  we  are  not  lost  children, 
that  we  can  turn  to  the  light. 
The  American  Dream  teaches 
that  anyone  can  throw  off  a 
criminal  or  impoverished 
background,  become  rich, 
famous,  successful,  even  be- 
come the  President  The  ever- 
present possibility  of  redemp- 
tion is  a badge  of  citizenship. 

In  many  cases,  Christianity 
directly  fans  the  flames  of  am- 
bition: in  Dr  Carson's  case,  it 
was  a three-hour  prayer,  con- 
ducted on  his  knees  in  the 
bathroom  just  after  the  high 
school  stabbing,  which 
marked  his  turning  point 

“1  have  never  had  a problem 
with  my  temper  since  that 
day,"  he  says.  "Now  my 
relationship  with  God  is  the 
most  important  in  my  life.”  Dr  j 
Carson  is  so  kindly,  so  softly  . 
spoken,  that  it  is  spooky  to 
contemplate  his  hammer- 
wielding  former  incarnation. 

Religion  is  the  genetic  code 
of  American  society,  mirror- 
ing social  class  in  Britain. 
While  the  British  profess  a 
lukewarm  agnosticism,  they 


are  acutely,  cripplingly. 
aware  of  their  class,  even  if 
only  in  order  to  disguise  it 
America  Is  the  opposite. 
One  of  the  key  social  div- 
isions is  between  believers 
and  non-believers.  Politicians 
have  to  pray,  the  zeal  of  the 
Christian  community  is 
matched  only  by  that  of  the 
atheist  movement 
But  everyone  Is  in  the  same 
class,  or  at  least  all  believe 
they  are.  “Ninety-nlne-pbint- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
this  country  think  they  are 
I middle  class,"  says  Richard 
I Trumka.  president  of  the 
United  Mineworkers  Union. 

IN  BRITAIN,  the  liberal 
half  of  the  middle  class 
spends  its  time  stressing  a 
well-researched  labouring 
ancestry,  while  the  aspi- 
rant half  of  the  working  class 
tries  to  acquire  the  accoutre- 
ments of  middle-class  lifestyle. 

America  is  a continent  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  This  is  why 
people  believe  they  can  make 
it,  why  the  Dream  lives  on, 
despite  a fractured  society:  no 
one  Is  bom  to  succeed  or  to 
fail  — even  If  the  hurdles  In 
the  path  of  some  are  enor- 
mously higher  than  others. 

Individuals  in  Britain  who 
do  break  into  the  top  echelons 
of  society  feign  disinterest  to 
their  new  surroundings,  lest 
the  class  cat  is  let  out  of  the 
bag. 

Not  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  “I  get  to  fly  on  pri- 
vate Jets,  on  governors’  jets,” 
says  Dr  Carson.  “And,  after 
years  of  it,  it  is  still  exciting.  I 
love  it.  I say  to  everyone:  Isn't 
this  great?’' 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8403 


□QE2HDQ  DHDCOE 

□ □ tD  □ Q EJ 
□DEED  □□□□□mm 
h □ o □ a □ a 
□Banana  anaaa 

□ a a a □ 
□HBQQHQQa 

□ a a □ □ 
□□□□a  aaaaaan 

□ □ Q □ 0 E3  Q 

□□□□□as  □□□□□ 
n a a e a □ 
anaaaa  □□□□□□ 


Solution  No.  8402 


Across 

6 Support  with  further 

evidence  (11) 

• 7 Put  away  (4) 

8 Print  made  by  walker  (B) 

9 Symbol  of  sovereignty  (7) 
11  Waterlogged  ground  (5) 

13  Lame  aristocratic  poet  (5) 

14  The  Big  Apple  (3,4) 

16  Charlatan  (8) 

17  Chancellor  (4) 

18  Dependent  upon  other 
factors  (11) 


Down 

1 Make  beer  or  tea  (4) 

2 Support  with  formal 
approval  (7) 

3 -Wheels"© 

4 One  Is  safe  when  out  of  it 
(4*1.3) 

5 Causing  tremendous 
upheaval  (11) 

6 Peer  who  organises 
ceremonial  (4,7) 

10  Deep  (9) 

12  Trainer  (anag)  — stretch  of 
land  (7) 


15  Unclothe  (5) 

17  Twist  On  rope  or 
personality)  (4) 


® Stuck?  Can  our  solution*  toe  on  0891  338  248.  Calls  cost  50p  per  minute  at  all  «m«.  Servlte  suppkri  by  Ara- 
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We  have  Swampy/The  French  have 
the  beautiful  star  of  Manon  des  Sources. 
Nicholas  Fraser  on  why  France’s 
protesters  are  still  marching  chic  to  chic 

Manon, 
the  force 


Recently,  the  actress 
Emimmudle  B£art  was 
photographed  being 
yanked  by  police  from  a 
Paris  church  filled  with 
sans  papiers  — the  visaless 
Malians  who  were  on  hunger 
strike  against  the  French  govern- 
ment's plans  to  ship  them  home. 
She  was  In  good  company:  leftish 
prelates,  commercials  directors, 
dress  designers  and  ex-grandees 
showed  up  to  express  their  solidar- 
ity with  the  victims  of  French 
racism  and  bureaucratic  obduracy 
In  Paris,  the  elite  traditionally 
used  to  dress  down  to  fraternise. 
Yves  Montand  and  Simone  Sig- 
noret  favoured  thick  gtve-us-a-hug 
pullovers,  tartan  scarves  and  well- 
worn  Eddie  Constantine  style 
raincoats.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  used  to  get ! 
themselves  up  In  Jumble  sale 
pHangm  player  hats  and  cast-off 
sporty,  leather  .and  polyester  assis- 
tant-teacher's Jackets. 

True  to  form,  with  her  hair  tied 
bade  by  a rubber  hand,  unmade-up 
and  pale  from  lack  of  sleep,  B£art 
looked  heart-stoppingly  uu 
natural. 

However;  times  have  changed, 
and  demonstrations,  although 
they  have  made  a remarkable 
comeback,  are  now  hazardous  in 
ways  whidh  the  Old  Left,  familiar 
with  tear  gas  and  overturned  cafS 
tables,  could  never  have  antici- 
pated. Emmanueiie  Bdart  is 
employed  by  the  house  of  Christ- 
ian Dior,  which  pays  her  to  wear 
house  products;  and  the  company 
let  it  be  known  that  It  was  contem- 
plating not  renewing  the  contract, 
and  replacing  her  with  Isabelle 
Adtani.  The  details  remained 
obscure,  but  it  seems  that  Dior  was 
not  objecting  so  much  to  Heart's 
political  engagement  as  to  the  feet 
that  she  had  failed  to  put  on  lip- 
stick when  protesting. 

The  protests  of  celebrities  like 
Iaobelle  Huppert  and  Catherine 
Deneuve,  as  well  as  those  of  BSart 
herself;  have  bean  followed  keenly 
in  France;  and  the  venerable  tradi- 
tion of  the  Parisian  manjf,  long 
presumed  defunct,  Is  once  again  a 


Getting  radical , . . Brtts  banning  the  bomb,  Emanuelle  Bdart 
showing  she  cares  about  what  happens  to  the  visaless 


serious  subject  of  conversation 
among  intpUgrtnnla  In  Britain  the 
tradition  of  talcing  to  the  streets, 
banner  waving  and  chanting  in  the 
hope  of  influencing  the  establish- 
ment, is  all  hut  moribund.  Here  we 
have  evolved  our  own  tradition  of 
protest,  but  it  has  come  from  the 
old  liberal  idiom  of  Indignation, 
and  has  expressed  itself  through 
single-issue  politics.  ■ 

This  was  fine  at  the  time  of  the 
cold  war,  and  it  had  given  ns  CND 
— surely  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing aspects  of  the  British  20th  cen- 
tury however  one  Judges  its 
success.  During  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  period  of  rule,  too,  a 
strong  counter-cultural  streak  was 
In  evidence  among  Arthur 
Scarglll's  bloody-minded  support- 
ers, and  among  the  rioting  oppo- 
nents of  the  Poll  Tax. 

But  these  belligerent  attitudes 
have,  by  now  all  but  disappeared 
to  be  replaced  by  cynicism  or 
aflfectless  disgruntiemeut  The 
idea  of  spending  Saturday  protest- 
ing no  longer  seems  attractive. 
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and  few  people,  young  or  old,  are 
prepared  to  do  it  anymore. 
Instead,  they  watch  football,  par- 
ent, or  push  the  trolley  around  the 
supermarket — and  they  seem  not 
much  to  mind,  or  even  notice,  the 
absence  of  a coherent  and  absorb- 
ing public  culture. 

At  a grey  moment  in  our  history 
when  aZl  political  options  come 
wrapped  in  managerial  news- 
speak  and  endorsed  by  countless 
polls,  British  protest  has  reduced  j 
itself  to  file  scale  of  the  local  .and 
intimate-  And  it  is  coloured  green. 
The  heroes  of  our  time — personi- 
fied by  Swampy  — get  down  in 
front  of  road-diggers  on  the  A30 
bypass  or  are  run  down  by  the 
Bright!  ingsea  trucks  carrying 
calves  to  the  daughter.  They  are 
admired  by  young  people,  perhaps 
because  they  display  no  interest  in 
general  Ideas  about  society  and  lit- 
tle concern  with  abstractions. 

Like  much  of  the  sodety  from 
which  their  actions  detach  them, 
they  are  outside  politics,  interested 
in  saving  whatever  istpas*  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1 Anna  Ford  on  Simon  Pemberton,  the 
landlord  trying  to  evict  the  Grundys  from 
thetr  farm  in  the  Archers.  Ford's  four-letter 
outburst  on  the  Today  programme  pro- 
voked complaints  and  she  later  apologised. 
3.  Jonamy  Pawnon.  m a wKto-rangng  inter- 
view m the  Now  Statesman  In  which  he  afea 
attached  the  BBC  Is  Ombfeby  fixation. 

3 . to  The  Charter  tor  Basic  Rights.  She  wil 
stand  In  the  Labour-held  seat  of  Tooting. 

4.  Swampy,  ahas  Daniel  Hooper,  who 
declared  his  intention  to  stand  for  Portia - 
ment  lor  the  Never  Mind  the  Balots  party, 
but  then  said  it  was  an  Aonl  Fool's  hoax. 

5.  (cj  Noel.  Musician  Noel  Flanagan  is  fol- 
lowing Tony  Blair  around  the  country 
dressed  as  a cftefcen . The  Tones'  Big  Idea 
lus  led  to  a host  of  other  animals  joining  the 
campaign,  including  foxes,  teddy  bears  and 
a rhinoceros. 

6.  (cl  Edward  Heath,  whose  praise  for  his 
successor  marked  the  end  of  the  longest 
recorded  sulk  In  pottical  history. 

7.  (d)  Peterborough.  La  Seam's  Peterbor- 
ough shops  sells  mare  danng  ingerte  than 
any  other  branch. 

8.  Rutland  reverted  to  a separate  county 
otter  23  years  as  part  of  Leicestershire. 

9.  David  Bstan.  chief  executive  of  Channel 
5,  which  was  launched  by  the  Spice  Girts. 

10.  tel  Jteiter's  moons.  American  scientists 
said  that  th©  Galileo  spacecraft  had 
detected  components  ol  living  things. 

1 1 . Nigel  Turner,  a geography  teacher  in 
Nottingham,  who  told  the  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schootmasters  and 

Union  of  Vltomen  Teachers  that  workmg- 
dass  chfcfren  were  bom  to  fall. 

12.  Moby,  the  40ft  sperm  whale  straided  In 
the  Frth  of  Forth.  who  <Sed  after  getting 
stuck  on  mudflats. 

1 3.  He  was  the  passer-by  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  Diana.  Princess  of  Wales  In  an  alter- 
cation with  a photographer.  "AH  I saw  was  a 
woman  m distress,  so  | went  to  her  aid  I 
thought  N was  a Di  lookaBceat  ftsf 

14.  The  BBC’s  Paints  Of  View.  Aprankster 
haefced  Into  the  programme's  answering 

machine  and  left  a message  saying  that  it 

was  *9iek  to  death  of  your  points  of  view". 

1 5.  He  W03  the  only  passenger  on  the 
jumbo  jet  Alt  his  feflow  passengers  opted 

for  another  night  when  the  plane  developed 

an  stectrta*  fault  He  IrawSed  first  class 
and  was  waited  on  by  1 T cabin  crew. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  S“t 
5-9  B— — s 
10-14  V”*  G” 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

^ Those  unfortunate 
St  enough  to  live  in  the 
Tatton  Constituency  are 
being  placed  in  an  impossi- 
ble situation.  They  should 
never  be  asked  to  go  into 
the  polling  station  to  be 
faced  on  the  ballot  form 
with  the  name  of  a man 
whose  honesty  is  being  gg 
called  into  question.  3 
Northwich  Chronicle 

*£  Senior  Scottish  Tories 
went  to  Hirst  in  a panic, 
thinking  there  was  a 
dossier  of  sleaze  against 
him.  They  told  him  it 
would  be  better  if  he 
resigned  before  the  truth 


overtook  him.  He  listened 
to  them  — and  then  handed 
the  story  on  a plate  to 
every  Sunday  newspaper. 

It  is  now  clear  that  If  he’d 
kept  his  mouth  shut  his 
reputation  would  still  be  S§ 
Intact  * 

Edinburgh  Evening  News 

£ Kirmell  Kerse  is  the  final 
wresting  place  of  the 
whale  Moby  After  dissec- 
tion, Moby’s  remains  were 
carefully  boiled  at  the 
Bo ’ness  fawriflii  site.  A 
council  spokesman  said: 
“Tests  show  he  was  actu- 
ally around  40  years  old.  He 
may  just  have  wanted  to  gg 
find  a quiet  place  to  die.’*  7 
Unftthgow  Journal  & Gazette 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


f*  Was  this  the  first  time 
« these  two  members  of  the 
Palestinian  Army  showed 
any  propensity  for  blowing 
themselves  up  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Jews?  How  many  of 
their  soldier-comrades 
knew  of  their  plans,  aside 
from  those  who  conve- 
niently tarried  on  the  way 
to  their  guard-post  that 
morning?  These  and  simi- 
lar questions  would  be  easy 
to  pose  to  Yasser  Arafat,  but 
his  connate  predilection  for 
lying  would  probably  pre- 
vent our  getting  any  B 

serious  answers.  & 

Jerusalem  Post 

5*  The  trial  of  McVeigh  and 
S Nichols  should  be  moved 
— right  back  to  Oklahoma 
City  What  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  case  to  remain 
in  Denver — or  be  moved  to 
Alaska,  the  Virgin  Islands 


or  Guam  as  has  been  pro- 
posed? Who  in  the  educated 
world  does  not  know  every- 
thing we  in  the  OKC  metro 
area  know  about  the  case? 
Newsisi 

in  our  global  village. 
Edmond  Evening  Sun, 

Oklahoma  City 

**  A witness  in  the  prec- 
edential petition  was  yes- 
terday warned  she  could 
end  up  In  trouble  with  the 
law  for  obtaining  two 
National  Registration 
Cards  and  two  voters  cards 
to  vote  twice  in  the  last 
general  elections.  Theresa 
Mulenga  Kalo.  of  Lusaka 
told  the  supreme  court  she 
was  sent  by  a Mandevu 
constituency  Movement 
for  Multiparty  Democracy 
official  to  obtain  two  vot- 
ers cards  and  vote  twice  so 
that  the  MMD  could  end  I 
op  with  more  votes.  ^ 
Zambia  Dally  Mall 


A woman  takes  exception  to 
the  way  a man  looked  at  her 

on  a London  street  She  gets 
a tough  looking  passer-by  to 
strong  arm  him.  She  tells 
him  not  to  worry  about  no 
trouble,  ’cos  she'll  "sort  the 
police  out". 

Another  Crimewatch 
reconstruction?  No,  it’s  the 
Princess  of  Wales  casting 
herself  as  damsel  in  dis- 
tress. and  getting  her  own 
way  over  one  erf  the 
paparazzi  who  harass  her — 
or  do  her  publicity  free  of 
charge,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view 
Diana  alleged  the 
assaulted  photographer; 
Brendan  Beirne,  deliber- 
ately provoked  hex;  the  evi- 
dence for  which  was  that  the 
scenario  was  recorded  by 
another  snapper  from  a dis- 
tance and  made  a better  pic- 
ture story  than  a boring  shot 
of  the  Princess  walking 
down  the  street 
The  ins  and  outs  of  the 
case  aside,  it  counts  as  a 
great  victory  for  Diana,  who 

photographers  will  presum- 
ably be  more  cautious  now 
about  approaching.  Has 
was  the  ultimate  female  tri- 
umph. She  was  a sister 
doing  it  for  herself,  while 
getting  a man  to  do  it  for-hen 
Elsewhere,  the  famously 
feisty  Anna  Ford  did.  unusu- 
ally, apologise  for  saying  shit 
on  Radio  4.  But  the  week 
generally  belonged  to  grrris- 
Up  in  the  border  town  of 
Hawick,  factory  workers 


Ashley  Simpson  and  Mandy 
Graham  won  the  right,  after 
a 10-month  battle  backed  by 
the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission,  to  ride  along- 
side the  men  in  the  annual 
horse-riding  festival.  Their 
request  to  do  so  had  split  the 
town,  with  violent  threats 
from  traditionalists.  One 
church  minister  was  told  to 
leave  town  for  his  own  safety 
for  backing  them. 

In  Australia,  a trainee 
policewoman.  Kim 
Hollingsworth,  won  an 
•unfair  ease  after 

she  was  sacked  for  having 
previously  been  a prostitute 
and  stripper.  The  element  of 
Hollingsworth’s  claim. 

which  seemed  to  carry  some 
weight  with  the  Sydney 
industrial  relations  commis- 
sioner; was  that  the  bulk  oT 
her  clients  in  her  earlier  life 

were  male  police  officers. 

Speaking  of  which,  one  of 
Britain’s  favourite  grinds. 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  set  up  yet 
another  political  party  to 
fight  the  election — with  a 
programme  designed  to 
“oppose  the  laws  of  a police 
state".  The  Charter  Fbr 
Basic  Rights  win  coolest  the 
seat  of  Tooting,  south  Lon- 
don, the  territory  of  the  Pop- 
ular Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Tooting  in  the  old  TV  sit- 
com. Citizen  Smith. 

The  only  place  where  sis- 
ters got  into  a mess  doing  it 
for  themselves  was  in 
Washington,  where  femi- 
nists were  about  to  succeed 
in  gaining  permission  for  a 
statue  of  three  American 
suffragettes  installed  in  the 
Capitol  building.  But  a 
black  feminist  group  felt 
obliged  to  point  out,  bow- 
even  that  the  individuals 
portrayed  in  the  statue  had 
argued  back  in  the  1920s 
that  it  was  preferable  to 
give  the  vote  to  white 
women  than  to  black  men. 

Jonathan  MargoHs 


Long  exposure. . . to  a princess  and  her  champion 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  KBVIN  BRUCE 


Words  that  may  not  explode  for  the  FBI 


This  week  last  year 
April  4, 1996 


HEAVILY  camouflaged, 
and  keeping  so  quiet 
that  one  FBI  agent 
filmed  a coyote  catching  and 
killing  a faun,  those  who  had 
watched  the  lonely  cabin  in 
the  wilds  of  Montana  finally 
arrested  Theodore  Kaczynski 
a year  ago  this  week,  and 
charged  him  with  two  counts 
of  murder  They  said  he  was 
the  Dnabombec 
His  trial  is  not  scheduled 
to  begin  until  November, 
largely  because  of  spirited 
delaying  tactics  by  his 
lawyers.  They  are  demanding 
that  all  the  evidence  seized 
from  his  remote  one-room 
shack  be  ruled  out  of  the 
trial  as  inadmissible, 
because  "misleading  infor- 
mation” was  given  in  the 
FBI’s  104-page  affidavit  for 
the  search  warrant. 

Kaczynski.  aged  54,  is 
pleading  not  guilty  despite 
the  mass  of  documentary  and 
other  evidence  seized  at  his 
cabin.  After  painstaking 
weeks  of  search,  the  FBI  said 
it  included  bomb-making 
equipment  files  on  some  of 
the  Una  bomber’s  targets,  a 
diary  which  allegedly 
amounts  to  “a  detailed 
confession”,  typewriters 


which  they  believe  were  used 
to  write  the  Unabomber’s 
letters  to  newspaper  and  an 
original  copy  of  the 
Unabomber’s  33,000- word 
anti-technology  manifesto. 

Last  June,  the  former 
university  maths  teacher 
was  formally  charged  with 
engineering  four  attacks  that 
killed  two  men  in 
Sacramento,  maimed  a Yale 
computer  scientist,  and 
injured  a geneticist  at  the 
university  college  of  San 
Francisco.  But  Kaczynski 
has  not  been  charged  with  all 
of  the  offences  attributed  to 
the  Unabomber  In  his  17- 
year  campaign,  which  killed 
three  people  and  Injured 
another  23. 

This  may  be  the  weak  point 
in  the  prosecution  case,  and 
Kaczynski’s  lawyers  are 
attacking  it  hard.  Their  first 
target  has  been  the  FBI’s 
application  for  a search  war- 
rant, which  listed  the  reasons 
why  the  FBI  believed  it  had 
found  its  man. 

The  affidavit  cited  a DNA 
analysis  of  saliva  on  the 
postage  stain  p6  used  by  the 
Unabomber;  but  the  defence 
says  the  test  was  flawed,  and 
says  the  affidavit  left  out  the 
fact  that  two  other  DNA  tests 
done  by  the  FBI  had  ruled  out 
Kaczynski.  The  affidavit  also 
left  out  the  fact  that  for  one  of 


High-tech  hater . . . but  can 
high-tech  sleuths  convict 
Theodore  Kaczynski? 

the  mailings  of  a bomb 
Kaczynski  had  an  alibi — a 
hank  pay-in  receipt  which 
showed  him  to  be  in  Montana 
when  the  bomb  was  mailed 
from  California. 

His  brother  and  mother 
add  that  their  statements  to 
the  FBI  were  twisted  in  the 
affidavit  to  make  them  sound 
as  if  they  were  far  more 
suspicious  that  Theodore 
was  the  Unabomber  than 
they  really  were.  Hie  affi- 
davit also  left  out  the  uncom- 
fortable fact  that  Kaczynski 
does  not  remotely  fit  the 
description  provided  by  the 
one  eye  witness . 

“That  search  warrant  was 
rife  with  false  and  misleading 
statements  and  omitted  sig- 
nificant evidence  tending  to 
show  that  Theodore  Kaczyn- 
ski was  not  the  Unabomber;" 
the  defence  motion  to  US  Dis- 
trict court  judge.  Garland 
Burrell,  said. 

A magistrate  this  week 
threw  out  the  defence’s  appli- 
cation to  be  given  all  the  i417 
files  on  suspects  which  the 
FBI  accumulated  in  its  17-year 
hunt  Meanwhile,  evidence 
from  the  cabin  itself  is  largely 
circumstantial.  Claiming  to 
be  the  Unabomber  in  letters  to 


the  press  and  in  the  manifesto 
is  not  proof  that  Kaczynski 
actually  set  the  bombs. 

The  FBI’s  complex  linguis- 
tic analysis  comparing 
Kaczynski’s  other  articles  and 
the  manifesto  to  show  they 
had  a common  author  may 
not  convince  ajury;  who  will 
be  deluged  with  other 
published  writings  critical  of 
high-technology  culture  from 
sources  as  varied  as Vice-Pres- 
ident Al  Gore  and  theologian 
Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  the 
Unabomber;  the  evidence  is 
strong  that  Theodore 
Kaczynski  shared  his 
contempt  for  technocratic 
society  and  wanted  to 
publicise  his  call  for  a return 
to  more  natural,  even  more 
primitive,  ways.  That  will 
present  him  with  a legal 
dilemma. 

The  trial  will  be  held  in  a 
federal  court,  where  TV 
cameras  are  not  allowed.  If 
Kaczynski  wants  to  make  his 
anti-technology  case  to  the 
jury — perhaps  his  best 
chance  to  promulgate  his 
beliefs — he  will  have  to 
agree  to  take  the  stand  and 
be  cross-examined  by  the 
prosecution-  That  could 
undermine  the  defence  his 
publicly-ftinded  lawyers 
have  assembled.  , 

Marlin  Walker 


1.  "Nw  dots  — «n  rattier  a 
sWt.”  Who  on  whom? 

2.  Who  caDed  John  Major1* 
vision  of  a Britain  of  warm 
beer,  mirwa  on  bicycle* 
and  vBtogs-vrwtn  crictot 
■"boBocks”. 

3.  ForwMcIiparty  Is 
Vontcn  Redgrave  stand- 
ing at  the  etoetton? 

{a)  The  Tooting  Popular 
Front 

(b)  The  Campaign  for  Real 

Socialism  . _ 

(c)  The  Charter  for  Baste  ' 
Rights 

fd)  Tha  Friend*  off  Ptars 
Merchant 

4.  “Wc  ana  deadly  serious. 

I shaH  canvass  In  Blackley 
— provided  I am  not  to 
prison.”  Whose  dubious 
election  pledger 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  Con- 

servative  Chicken  Man? 

(a)  Damian  (b)Lkam  ... 

(c)  Noel  (d)  Piers  • 

6.  “The  tide  was  rotted 
back  and  contained  under 
Margaret  Thatcher.” 

Whose  encomium  to  a 
great  leader? 

(a)  John  Major 
to)  Tan?  Blair 
(cj  Edward  Heath 

(d)  Vanessa  Redgrave.  .'  . 

7.  Which  is  Britain's  »«d- 
eetdtft  according  toOnr* 
gerie  makers  La  Souza?  - 

(a)  London 

(b)  Manchester 

(c)  Brighton 

M Peterborough 

8.  Why 
were  the 
proud 
bearers  of 
this  coat  of 
arms  cele- 
brating? 

9.  "Wears 
not  hying  to  scale;  . 
Himalayan  peaks  ha  terms  - 
of  quality  protoe."  Whose 
artistic  mission  state- 
ment? 

10.  Where  were  signs  of 
me  spotted? 

(a)  The  ttale-Bopp  comet 

(b)  Saturn’s  rings 

(c)  Jupfteris  moons 

(d)  Conservative  Central 
Office 

1 1 . Tm  afraid  that  Darren, 
Dean,  Damian,  Liam  and  « 
Nathan  can’t  do  it,  never  ’ 
wltt  do  it,  and  frankly 
would  not  give  a damn  If 
they  don’t  do  It  at  all.”  Who 
was  name-lst?-  : - 

12-  “He  wasn’t  In  pain  for 
too  long.1*  For  whom  ifld  a 
nation  mourn? 

13.  Kevin  Duggan  was 
suddenly  in  sharp  focus. 
Why? 

14.  “Our  view  is  that  you 
should  keep  your  thoughts 
to  yourself  Instead  of  pes- 
tering us.”  Whose  unusual 
approach  to  customer 
relations? 

15- Why  was  Stuart  Pike's 
BA  journey  from  New  York 
to  London  unusually  com- 
fortable? 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  th  is  page 


Manon, 
the  force 


4 page  13  personal  and  impor- 
tant to  them.  — and  perhaps  that  is 
good  enough. 

In  France.  Beart’s  example  sug- 
gests that  they  do  it  differently. 
Across  the  Channel,  the  protest 
march  continues  to  be  chic.  Still, 
the  French  could  never  boast 
much  in  the  way  of  a CND  move- 
ment, and  protests  against  the 
attack  of  Rainbow  Warrior  and 
more  recently  the  French  Pacific 
tests,  were  muted. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a character 
like  Swampy  becoming  a cult  fig- 
ure for  French  youth  — ultimately 
the  French  are  too  respectful  of 
the  enormous  powers  which  the 
French  state  still  has  at  its  dis- 
posal and  will  use  against  power- 
less victims  like  the  poor  Malians. 

OF  COURSE,  the  argu- 
ment works  both  ways: 
would  British  stars 
take  to  the  streets  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of 
immigrants?  Would  Elizabeth  Hur- 
ley ever  place  her  Estee  Lauder 
contract  at  risk  by  chaining  her- 
self to  Tony  Blair’s  railings? 

French  protests  have  often  been 
surprisingly  effective  against  the 
odds.  Two  months  ago.  a group  of 
film-makers  organised  a petition 
against  the  Debre  law.  requiring 
people  to  report  to  police  stations 
the  names  of  any  foreigners  with- 
out visas  staying  on  their 
premises.  As  many  as  100.000 
Parisians  (including  Beart,  once 
again  sans  her  Christian  Dior  lip- 
stick) turned  out  in  support — and 
the  measure  was  dropped  from  the 
legislation. 

Demonstrations  in  France  have 
been  respected  by  the  authorities 
because  they  have  long  been  part 
of  what  historian  Simon  Schama, 
describing  the  French  Revolution, 
called  "the  incontinence  of 
polemics”.  Whereas  British  people 
took  to  the  streets  because  they 
were  fed  up.  the  French  man# was 
a form  of  theatre. 

Good  demonstrations  were  elab- 
orate rituals  in  the  French  civic 
cult  of  republicanism.  They  con- 
ferred on  participants  the  sense  of 
belonging.  Not  just  for  the  left  (for 
there  are  right  wing  demos,  too. 


and  endless  celebrations  of  iden- 
tity staged  by  the  Front  National) 
they  uphold  the  distinctively 
French,  and  not  unattractive, 
notion  that  one  becomes  a citizen 
not  by  staying  at  home  and  watch- 
ing television,  but  by  going  out  and 
taking  over  the  streets. 

Justly  or  not  the  French  have 
remained  proud  of  their  upheavals 
— for  In  the  course  of  national 
fetes  the  recuperative  power  of 
France  could  be  celebrated,  even 
as  the  national  capacity  for  caus- 
ing grief  was  acknowledged.  The 
high  point  of  the  modern  demon- 
stration was  in  May  1968.  the 
moment  when  France  was  brought 
to  a halt  by  a series  of  strikes  that 
arose  out  of  the  student  upheavals 
of  the  Left  Bank. 

Demos  in  the  1970s  were  tamer 
affairs.  The  mystique  of  direct 
action  was  the  political  equivalent 
of  cinema  o&ite  — you  went  out 
and  did  something,  hoping  it  would 
be  endowed  with  meaning.  Paris 
streets  acquired  the  significance  of 
a social  arena  — Sartre  took  to 
hawking  copies  of  his  newspaper. 
La  Cause  Du  Peuple,  in  which  be 
castigated  Mao  for  not  having  been 
ruthless  enough  in  his  sponsorship 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

Today  the  French  are  divided 
over  the  power  of  the  popular 
protest  Two  weeks  ago  I listened 
to  the  observations  of  the  Anglo- 


French  journalist  Olivier  Todd, 
biographer  of  Albert  Camus.  Todd 
suggested  that  slogan  Ls mg  was  a 
futile  and  regressive  activity  out  of 
tune  with  the  new  politics  which 
are  based  on  demographics  and 
consumer  preference. 

HE  attacked  the  thinking 
behind  the  recent 
demonstrations  against 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen’s 
National  Front,  which 
were  supported  by  France’s  left- 
wing  elite,  including  the  newspa- 
per Le  Monde. 

"Taking  to  the  streets  won’t 
impress  those  who  are  attracted  to 
the  Front’s  xenophobic  policies,” 
Ttadd  said  caustically  “They  are 
more  likely  to  be  confined  in  their 
racism  by  the  sight  of  so  many  well- 
heeled  people  making  a display  of 
their  good  feelings.”  One  woman 
did  agree  with  Tbdd  — she  thought 
today’s  demonstrators  were  merely 
retiring  their  chic  parents’  experi- 
ences In  a debased  form. 

But  a film  director;  an  ex-Maoist 
who  In  1968  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  security  arrangements  of  a 
student  collective,  was  adamant  in 
his  praise.  For  him,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  past  two  years  had 
been  important  because  they  were 
different  in  character:  People  no 
longer  took  to  the  streets  because 
they  were  told  to  by  their  unions, 


or  out  of  ideological  motivation; 
nowadays  they  obeyed  the 
impulses  of  citizenship  — they 
wanted  something  changed,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  make  their 
opinions  felt.  “It’s  more  sponta- 
neous,” be  said.  "It’s  something 
new  in  Franca" 

The  extent  of  this  new  — if 
indeed  it  Is  new — French  fixation 
with  demonstrations  was  shown 
yesterday  when  bank  employees, 
airline  personnel,  junior  hospital 
doctors  and  car  workers  all  took  to 
the  streets.  The  bank  employees 
were  protesting  against  the  gov- 
ernment’s proposal  to  abolish  a 
1937  law,  thus  allowing  hanks  to 
stay  open  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Union  spokesmen  helpfully 
explained  that  they  weren’t 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  exten- 
sion of  working  hours,  but  they 
were  protesting  against  the  lack  of 
consultation. 

The  strikes  of  late  1995.  which 
lasted  almost  a month,  involving 
the  entire  public  sector  as  well  as 
tibe  nation’s  truck  drivers,  brought 
France  once  again  to  the  edge  of 
breakdown;  but  French  people  by 
and  large  took  the  side  of  the  strik- 
ers. In  the  posher  papers,  unrest 
was  high-mtodedly  ascribed  to  the 
looming  threat  of  globalisation 
which  French  people  viewed  with 
apprehension  or  outright  loathing, 
on  the  mysterious  grounds  that  It 


Britain  gets 
its  mole's 
worth  from 
Swampy  but 
he'd  need 
another  style 
of  protest 
In  France 


threatened  their  national  identity 
However;  such  views  are  no 
longer  unanimously  held.  This 
week  Bernard  Kouchner.  Minister 
of  Health  under  Mitterrand,  bit- 
terly attacked  the  disruption  of  the 
health  service  by  doctors.  They 
want  the  freedom  to  prescribe  any- 
thing to  their  patients,  without 
cash  limits  imposed  by  a penny- 
pinching  government;  but  his  vig- 
orously delivered  message  was 
that  sucb  attitudes  were  absurdly 
out  of  date.  "You  say  you’re  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  sick  people?" 
Kouchner  asked.  “Tell  us  about  the 
future  and  don't  mouth  slogans.” 
Despite  such  attitudes,  there  Is 
hope  left  in  France  for  the  power  of 
the  demonstration,  in  a way  that 


no  longer  exists  in  this  country 
More  than  50.000,  mostly  young, 
people  travelled  last  week  to  Stras- 
bourg in  order  to  protest  against 
Le  Pen  — and  the  Easter  weekend 
television  news  was  dominated  by 
coverage  of  their  demonstration. 
Slogans,  graffitti.  music  echoed 
through  the  town. 

“Citizenship  does  work."  my  ex- 
Maoist  friend  explained.  "It  means 
something."  1 must  agree. 

And  I hope  that  Christian  Dior 
will  find  a way  of  forgiving 
Emmanuelle  Beart.  They  could 
always  create  a special  line  of 
odourless  and  quite  invisible  toi- 
letries for  ber  to  wear  at  demos.  If 
not  Dans  la  Merde,  perhaps  it 
should  be  called  Dans  Le  Vrai. 


Deep  in  our  heart,  I do  believe,  we  shall  overcome  one  day  ...  by  Andrew  England 


Jane  Fonda 

She  became  a 
leading  Vietnam 
war  protester, 
abused  as 
“Hanoi"  Jane. 

In  1971  she 
formed  a com- 
edy troupe — 

known  as  Free  The^"  

atre  Associates  or  Fuck  the  Army — 
to  tour  army  bases  in  Vietnam  with 
an  anti-war  show.  She  was 
described  In  1973  as  the  “most 
hated  woman  in  America"  after  she 
had  publicly  claimed  there  was  no 
systematic  torture  of  American 
PoWs  in  Vietnamese  hands. 

Tm  a committed  political 
activist  and  shall  be  until  the  day  I 
die."  she  said  at  the  1 978  Cannes 
Him  Festival,  proving  It  for  a time  wtth 
a marriage  to  a fairly  liberal  politidan. 
Now  married  to  TV  tycoon,  Tbd 
Turner,  she  touts  her  fitness  videos, 
her  food-for-health  book  and  even 
the  values  of  women  staying  at  their 

man's  side  all  the  time. 


Patty  Hears! 

Newspaper  heiress 

Patty  was  19 
when  she  was 
kidnapped  by 
theSynv- 
bionese  Libera-' 
don  Army,  an 
American  revolu- 
tionarygroup. in  . , 

1 974.  They  demanded  that  her 
father,  Randolph,  provide  $70  worth 
of  groceries  to  everyone  in  CaHbmia 
possessing  a welfare  card,  at  a cost 
of  about  $400  million.  Bewildered 
and  abused,  she  joined  her  SLA  cap- 
tors,  denounced  her  parents  as  “pigs" 
and  changed  her  name  to  Tania. 

The  FBI  caught  her  on  security 
cameras  brandishing  an  automatic 
rifle  during  a bank  robbery;  later  they 
actually  caught  her.  Following  her 
arrest  in  September  1975,  she  re- 
embraced her  parents,  claiming  she 
had  been  “brainwashed’.  She 
served  four  years  In  prison,  wrote  her 
memoirs  of  the  abduction,  and 
returned  to  a quiet  upper-class  &fe_ 


Amy  Carter 

As  a teenager  she 
was  arrested 
four  times  in 
two  years — 
three  times 
demonstrat- 
ing against 
apartheid  end 

fourthly  agafhst  ^ „ 
the  CIA's  involvement  In  Nicaragua. 
Each  time  she  had  the  foil  backing  of 
a former  US-presfcfent,  her  father 
Jfrnmy  Carter,  who  made  it  dear  that 
he  befieved  In  her  moral  right  to 
protest  pubfidy  aganst  International 
injustice. 

She  was  first  arrested  in  1 985  at 
17,  during  an  anti-apartheid  demon- 
stration outside  the  South  African 
embassy  in  Washington.  The  world's 
media  descended  again  in  1987  after 
she  had  been  arrested  during  an 
anti-CtA  protest  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  which  turned  violent 
when  riot  police  ware  called  In.  She 
was  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct,  but  acquitted. 


Brigitte  Bantot 

BB  has  been  cam- 
paigning for  the 
cause  of  animal 
rights  for  20 
years.  She 
knew  precisely 
how  to  use  her 

physical  pres- 
ence (and  France's 
aftectfon  for  heri  to  buy  publicity  for 
her  cause —she  once  swam  with 
seals  In  icy  water  to  draw  attention  to 
the  culling  of  baby  seals. 

And.  according  to  her  recent 
autobiography,  she  has  spent  much 
of  her  own  fortune  paying  for  organi- 
sation staff,  legal  foes  arid  the  main- 
tenance of  animals  she  has  rescued 
over  the  years.  Lately,  her  pro-animal 
beliefs  have  led  her  into  human  con- 
troversies; last  year  she  faced  a 
court  action,  accused  of  encourag- 
ing racehatred.  She  had  written  in 
a newspaper  that  she  would  leave 
France  because,  she  claimed,  it 
was  being  overrun  by  ’sheep- 
slaughtering"  Muslims. 


Jufie  Christie 

She  Is  a discreet 
but  persistent 
protester  about 
the  classic  con-/ 
cems  of  those 
who  were 
young  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s;1 

anti-nuclear,  

against  factory  farming  and  vivisec- 
tion. She  led  6.000  people  on  a . , 
march  through  Edinburgh  protesting 
against  an  expansion  of  nuclear 
power  in  Scotland  in  1 979.  and 
addressed  4,000  peace  marchers  in 
Paris  two  years  later,  pleading  for 
people  not  to  accept  without  a tight 
the  Russia  v America  nuclear  arms 
race. 

She  Is  aware  that  her  reticence 
has  its  own  value  when  she  does 
campaign.  This  year  she  joined  In 
calls  for  a boycott  of  Disney  outlets 
in  protest  at  the  “slave  labour" 
conditions  of  workers  who  produce 
much  of  the  franchised  Disney 
merchandise  in  Haiti. 
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Dominant  class...  William  Rees-Mogg,  part  of  the  cognitive  6Hte  and,  in  any  case,  anEnglishinaii 


The  underclass  is  revolting  and  the  natio 
state  collapsing.  This  may  be  bad  news 
|for  some  but,  as  Decca  AHkenhead 
discovers,  we  can  have  confidence  that 
Lord  Rees-Mogg  won’t  be  at  all  put  out 


WHEN  William 

Rees'  Mogg  casts 
an  admiring  eye 
down  his  mem- 
oxy  lane,  it  is 
indeed  a pleasing 
view.  His  earliest  memory  takes 
him  back  to  1932,  to  dappled  rural 
Somerset  childhood:  “I  remember;" 
he  smiles  fondly  “standing  at  the 
top  of  a little  bill  an  my  third  birth- 
day and  looking  down,  and  think- 
ing, how  jolly  It  is  to  be  me,  and  to 
be  three.  And  I have  had  that  same 
reeling,  on  and  off,  ever  since." 

Being  Lord  Rees-Mogg  bas  been 
an  uncommonly  jolly  affair:  An 
Oxford  scholarship,  presidency  of 
the  Union,  a seamless  progression 
to  Fleet  Street,  and  the  editorship 
of  the  Times  by  the  age  of  38  — 
liTe's  sweet  riches  have  flowed  gen- 
erously this  gentleman's  way  After 
the  Times,  in  the  1980s,  came  vice- 
chairmanship of  the  BBC,  the 
chair  of  the  Arts  Council,  then  the 
Broadcasting  standards  Council, 
and  a life  peerage  so  somehow  fit- 
ting it  fs  hard  now  to  imagine  that 
the  great  name  Rees-Mogg  ever 
endured  a prefix  so  modest  as  Me 
And  nows  Lord  Rees-Mogg  is 
publishing  his  third  book.  The 
Sovereign  Individual  is  a big  red 
collection  of  disturbing  predic- 
tions; the  collapse  erf  the  nation 
state,  dizzy  Inequalities  of  wealth, 
and  a rumbling  revolutionary 
underclass.  Raes-Mogg's  books 


have  a weakness  for  the  apocalyp- 
tic — his  two  earlier  titles  were 
Blood  Da  The  Streets  and  The  Great 
Reckoning.  But  eyeing  this  Blade 
Runner  future  from  an  airy  apart- 
ment above  Fall  Mall,  with  the  bus- 
tle of  the  cleaner  floating  In  from 
the  next  room,  the  author  is 
unalarmed  by  what  he  sees. 

"Oh,  we’d  all  be  all  right,"  he 
reassures.  "You  would.  I would. 
The  people  who  write  for  broad- 
sheet newspapers  wDl  find  this 
kind  of  society  very  easy  to  live  in. 
Very  easy  The  cognitive  elite,  you 
see,  will  be  the  dominant  class.” 

It  has  been  Rees-Mogg’’®  great 
good  fortune  in  life  to  find  himself 
in  the  right  class.  He  is  that  very 
English  thing,  the  professional 
amateur  whose  breeding  and 
broad  sweep  have  always  ensured 
that  here  was  a man  who  would  be 
put  in  charge  of  things.  An  editor 
who  could  not  type,  an  arts  chief 
who  knew  little  of  that  world,  a 
governor  and  censor  of  television 
who  confessed  to  rarely  watching 
it  — such  mundane  deficiencies 
have  never  posed  a problem.  For  : 
really  what  are  these  trifles,  when 
compared  to  the  gift  of  a great  Eng- 
lish gentleman?  What,  indeed. 

Rees-Mogg  is  famous  for  many  , 
things,  but  an  unfortunate  feature 
of  his  more  recent  career  as  a 
columnist  is  that  be  famously  gets 
things  wrong.  Mrs  Thatcher;  he 
declared,  was  the  "decisive  victor” 


of  the  first  leadership  ballot  in 
1990;  the  Lockerbie  air  disaster 
was  caused  by  metal  fatigue;  Presi- 
dent Clinton  could  not  conceivably 
be  re-elected;  John  Major  would 
dearly  have  to  go  after  the  ERM 
calamity 

“Oh  yes,  yes.  But ! worked  it  out 
I must  have  written,  for  the  Times 
and  the  Independent  about  750 
columns.  I rhfiik  I nan  find  only 
about  half  a dozen  conspicuously 
wrong  judgments." 

'Which  is,  he  feds,  an  indication 
that  he  is  actually  doing  his  job 
particularly  well;  any  fewer  mis- 
takes. "and  you  are  not  taking 
enough  risks”.  Very  occasionally 
the  criticism  can  rankle,  “but  only 
for  24  hours,  then  it's  gone”.  In 
fact  he  can't  even  remember  a sin- 
gle instance  which  has  upset  him. 
He  has,  he  explains,  “a  very  good 
memory  for  forgetting". 

He  also  has  an  unusual  faculty 
for  concluding  that  it  was 
events,  and  not  himself,  which 
were  mistaken. 

“Now,  I took  the  view  that  Colin 
Powell  should  have  been  the  first 
blade  American  president  That 
turned  out  to  be  wrong,  but  he 
should  have  been.  I stm  don’t 
understand  how  he  lacked  the  his- 
toric imagination  to  see  that  it  was 
his  duly  to  do  it  I know  his  wife 
worried  about  assassination — but 
to  hell  with  that!” 

This  then,  is  the  celebrated 
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Rees-Mogg  confidence  — a feature 
almost  as  famous  as  his  talent  for 
mlsjudgment  He  has  the  soothing 
aspect  of  a man  little  troubled  by 
self-doubt,  his  suit  is  carelessly 
well-taflored,  his  vowels  smoothly 
public  school,  stopping  just  short 
of  plummy  seducing  you  into  his 
world  where  all  will  be  welL  And 
so,  of  course,  all  was  wdL  While  at 
Oxford,  he  placed  a diary  story  in 
the  Daily  Express  about  the  under- 
graduate who  lay  in  bed  studying 
his  shares  in  the  Financial  Times. 
A job  on  the  FT  was  the  inevitable 
graduation  prize. 

*Tve  undoubtedly  got  an  irritat- 
ing degree  of  self-confidence  It 
does  irritate  people.  Well."  he  cor- 
rects himself,  “not  everybody  of 
course.”  So,  right  from  that  tod- 
dler's marvellous  sense  of  well- 
being,  it  was  dear  that  nothing 
woald  ever  go  too  wrong.  Some  65 
years  on,  he  has  real  difficultly 

thinking  of  anything  that  did. 

“I  suppose  1 found  adolescence 
quite  difficult.  I didn’t  fed  at  all 
euphoric  from  16  to  18."  The  room 
fells  silent  and  we  study  ids  home 
furnishings  while  he  ponders 
some  more.  Presently  gentle 
prompting  seems  required.  Would 
his  two  failures  to  be  elected  as  a 
Tory  MP  in  the  1950s  not  count  as 
setbacks? 

“Oh  no,  it  wasn't  my  political 
career  that  stopped  itself,  so  much 
as  my  journalistic  career  which 
overtook  tL  I wasn’t  aware  of  any 
particular  disappointment  at  that 
time." 

So  really  no  regrets  at  all? 
Another  long  pause. 

“I  thin  fe  i probably  made  a mis- 
take in  staying  on  too  long  at  the 
Times.  I regret  that  WelL  I mean, 
not  regret  exactly  I stayed  on 
because  1 thought  I was  the  right 
person  to  stay  an.” 

And  non;  at  68,  the  gods  con- 
tinue to  smile.  “1  suppose  it  is 


rather  good  fortune  to  be  a ‘pillar 
of  the  establishment*.  Yet  more 
good  fortune,  yes!  I fed,  on  the 
whole  that  If  I want  to  do  some- 
thing, well  that’s  OK,  that’s  what 
rm  going  to  da”  It  is  if  this  last 
rather  agreeable  observation  bad 
not  hitherto  occurred. 

Even  the  prospect  of  death  can- 
not trouble  Lord  Rees-Mogg.  There 
are  two  possibilities,  he  thinks. 
Either  life  is  “completely  point- 
less" on  and  thin  is  his  favoured 
version,  “it’s  part  of  a process  of 
learning,  at  which  erne's  still  in  the 
kindergarten,  which  Is  either 
agreeable,  or  quite  hellish,  as 
kindergartens  can  be.  I happen  to 
have  been  in  the  kindergarten  an  a 
sunny  afternoon." 

He  smiles.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Rees-Mogg  is  an  intelli- 
gent man.  He  suffers  a tendency 
towards  mystic  flights  of  fency  (a 
“Spiritual  experience"  has  con- 
vinced him  that  he  lived  briefly  150 
years  ago),  but  be  is  basically  a 
rational  fellow,  and  so  he  sees  that 
such  a remarkable  run  of  luck 
must  seem  improbable 

No,  there  is  a natural  justice  In 
it,  for  each  good  fortune  has  been 
earned.  Or  rath  eh  bad  It  not  fallen 
from  the  heavens,  he  would  have 
earned  it  “My  mother's  father 
started  out  in  life  in  America  as 
the  poor  son  of  an  Irish  immi- 
grant Well,  not  terribly  poor  But 
he  got  a job  on  the  street,  and  went 
to  the  top.  And  1 don’t  really  have 
any  doubts  that  if  1 had  been  bom 
in  his  situation,  I would  have  done 
more  or  less  the  same.  If  I’d  been 
bom  a good  deal  poorer,  I would 
have  got  to  grammar  school,  and  I 
would  have  got  to  Oxford.” 

Happily  for  the  the  young  Rees- 
Mogg,  he  was  never  called  upon  to 
test  this  out  The  son  of  a wealthy 
Somerset  landowner  and  an  Amer- 
ican actress,  he  was  made  head 
boy  at  Charterhouse,  and,  as  a stu- 


dent, inherited  a sum  tidy  enough 
to  invest  and  thus  secure  him  the 
stockbroking-undergraduate 
repute  which  brought  him  to  Fleet 
Sheet’s  attention. 

But  the  lowly  American  Dream- 
ing grandfather  has  served  a use- 
fill  function,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  self-perception  of  the  blind- 
ingly privileged.  “I  don’t  know 
why  I’ve  been  lucky  but  it's  got 
something  to  do  with  America. 
You  see,  I was  brought  up  with  this 
very  strong  feeling  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  life  you  have.  It’s  full  of 
challenges.  You  can  overcome 
obstacles.  You  can  make  of  it  what 
you  like.” 

So  what  have  been  the  obstacles 
he’s  had  to  battle  to  overcome? 
“Urn ...  I don’t  know.  I think  that, 
er  . . . am  ...  I think  ..."  He 
coughs,  pauses  again,  re-adjusts 
his  glasses,  and  summons  the  kind 
of  answer  one  gives  to  the  job- 
interview  question  about  one’s 
weaknesses.  “1  think  probably 
people  saw  me  as  a pointy-beaded 
intellectual.  That  was  perhaps  a 
disadvantage." 

The  trouble  with  being  William 
Rees-Mogg  is  that  be  will  never 
know  how  good  he  might  have 
been  had  things  been  worse.  The 
trouble  with  British  society  is  that 
nor  will  we  ■*—  because  we  have 
never  really  asked.  The  pastures  of 
quangoland  have  been  lush  for 
men  like  this;  Britain  has  handed 
over  her  puhlic  affairs  to  him  with 
the  trusting  ease  of  a child,  certain 
that  a man  whose  very  name,  with 
Its  lovely  clubbable  syllables, 
somehow  evokes  sound  judgment 
and  must  be  a very  great  man 
indeed. 

“There  is  a limitation,"  he  con- 
cedes, In  the  extent  of  his  qualifi- 
cation to  comment  on  public  life, 
containing,  as  it  distressingly 
does,  so  many  less  fortunate  than 
he.  “But  I do  know  people  who  are. 


financially  in  the  bottom  10  to  20 
per  cent  Those  I meet  must  have 
emerged  from  the  underclass, 
though,  because  1 would  would 
probably  meet  them  at  some  kind 
of  function  or  something." 

He  sometimes  worries  that  the 
grand  English  amateur  may  be 
dying  out  Arriving  at  Oxford  to 
study  history  he  came  across 
grammar-school  boys,  and  found 
that  though  the  grasp  on  some 
periods  was  more  detailed  than 
his,  he  had  a much  better  view  “of 
the  whole  picture".  The  Conserva- 
tive Party’s  current  woes  can  be 
attributed,  he  suspects,  to  the 
creeping  “professionalism"  of 
politics.  He  thinks  the  contribu- 
tions in  the  Lords  of  young  hered- 
itary peers,  by  contrast,  can  be 
rather  good. 

Under  a new  Labour  govern- 
ment, Lord  Rees-Mogg  anticipates 
an  important  new  role  for  himself, 
defending  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Tony  Blair  and  Labour’s 
constitutional  designs.  And  he  is 
busy  backing  his  son  Jacob's  Tory 
candidacy  in  a comically 
unwinnable  Scottish  seat, 
although  Jacob,  aged  28,  already 
has  the  support  of  the  family 
nanny  who  has  been  shipped  up 
from  Somerset  for  the  campaign. 
Rees-Mogg  and  his  wife  have  five 
children,  and,  judging  from  these 
youngsters  and  their  friends,  the 
future  looks  grand  to  him. 

“People  In  their  twenties  and 
thirties  are  much  more  promising 
than  the  intervening  generation, 
rm  not  sure  if  this  is  just  preju- 
dice, but  it  was  the  ghastly  1960s 
which  spoiled  that  other  genera- 
tion. There  were  so  many  silly 
ideas  around.  Everyone  thought 
everything  would  be  easy 

“None  or  my  children  or  their 
friends  think  anything  will  be 
handed  to  them  on  a plate.  And  I 
find  that  much  more  realistic.” 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


Don  ’t  let 
the  ********s 
grind  you 


SOME  weeks  ago,  it  was 
mooted  that  Radio  4 should 
modernise  Its  image.  But  no 
one  could  ever  have  envisaged  a 
presenter  saying  “shit1*  on  the 
TYyfoy  programme.  Unusually  I 
mkwi  the  programme  and  experi- 
enced some  hours  of  disbelief 
after  being  told  of  the  event  Early 
hopes  that  Anna  Ford  had  used  the 
word  to  describe  the  WatheroT 
Michael  Heseltme  were  clashed 
when  It  emerged  that  she  had  used 
it  to  describe  a character  on  the 
Archers. 

to  that  context  the  word  lost  all 
its  power,  and  I was  disappointed. 

Used  as  a singular  noun  it  is  quite 
a posh  insult,  interchangeable 
with  “swine”.  It  is  not,  for  exam- 
ple, shouted  at  referees —except 
possibly  by  puhlic  schoolboys  who 
haven’t  yet  got  the  hang  of  being 

foothaEfens.lt  is  exactly  the  right 

kind  of  dated  expression  to  use 
when  talking  about  the  Archere, 


and  It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  a 
Tbday  presenter  should  be  allowed 
that  amount  of  decorous  vulgarity 
when  discussing  an  issue  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Radio  4 listeners. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  snide  about 
Radio  4. -It  has  been  inordinately 
kind  to  me  over  the  years,  and  I - 
have  never  been  able  to  see  the 
need  for  any  other  radio  station.  It 
is  a prime  source  of  information 
and  the  shipping  forecast  dearly 
provides  perverse  sexual  gratifies- 
tion  toa  great  many  people. 

Only  on  a few  occasions  as  a 
broadcaster  have  I been  enraged  by 
censorship.  Recently  1 was  told  that 
it  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  suggest 

that  Lady  Thatcher's  grave  would 
be  a permanent  urinal  for  all 

decent  people.  I agreed  that  it  was 

in  bad  taste  but  passionately 
believe  it  to  be  true,  travel  permit- 
ting. But,  to  my  shame,  I agreed  to 

the  cut 

I hoped,  however;  that  Anna 


Ford,  having  offended  live  on-air; 
would  ride  the  storm.  1 hoped  she’d 
take  a courageous  Daily  Mail-style 
stand  and  announce:  “I  stfH  say 
Simon  Pemberton  is  a shit  If  he  is 
innocent.  Jet  him  sua  " But  she  was 
In  trouble  on  the  programme  only 
last  year  for  having  a go  at  Ken 
Clarke,  which  is  something  that 
simply  cannot  happen  on  Today 
Her  colleagues  afford  him  free 
reign,  as  though  he  were  one  of 
| those  vaguely  humorous  people 
who,  in  radio  parlance,  “take  an 
irreverent  and  often  sideways  look 
at  the  news". 

And  cm  Tuesday  morning.  Ms 
Ford  took  modernisation  too  fen 
For  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration. It  is  sufficiently  in  tune 
with  the  teens  who  gather  in  coffee 
bars,  that  the  suffix  “zone”  is  scat- 
tered around  the  schedules.  Open 
University  is  now  The  Learning 
Zone.  We  may  start  to  hear  Hesel- 
tine’s  regular  appearances  on 


Today  called  the  “Hezza  Zone".  We 

may  even  hear  that  he  is  “In  the 

House”.  But  bad  language,  it 
seems,  wfll  have  to  wait 
This  Is  a shame  because  news 
stories  inroiving  the  use  bad  lan- 
guage force  newspaper  editors  to 
make  silly  decisions  about  bow 
many  asterisks  to  use  and  where  to 

Stories  involving  the  use 
of  bad  language  force 
editors  to  make  silly 
decisions  about  how 
many  asterisks  to  use 

put  them.  The  Mafl,  of  course, 
reported  that  Anna  Ford  bad  caEed 
Simon  Pemberton  a^s*****.  In  the 
same  issue,  it  reported  that  the  man 
who  became  an  ad  hoc  henchman 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  seized 
a photographer’s  film  had  used  the 
threat  “Let  go  of  the  camera  or  I 
win  break  your  *******  arm."  I may 


be  in  eariy  middle  age,  but  I stm 
count  asterisks  to  verify  which 
word  they  obscure.  Fbr  that  rea- 
son, I wish  editors  would  agree  an 

industry  standard  of  one  or  two 
asterisks,  leaving  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  Further  clarity  would  be 
added  if  there  were  less  discrimi- 
nation against  vowels,  and  we  only 
bad  to  decipher  things  as  coded  as 
“fueling”  and  “bol*oc*s". 

If  this  seems  rather  juvenile,  it 
is  to  Illustrate  a point  (weD,  partly 
that).  Shielding  us  from  words  that 
do  no  harm  Is  juvenile-  It  becomes 
absurd  when  we  can  work  out  what 
the  words  are  anyway  The  only 
case  for  doing  it  might  be  that  it 
encourages  children  who  like  puz- 
zles to  read  newspapers  and  ask 
questions  about  what  they  read. 
Children  need  incentives  to  learn 
and  a fascination  with  the  “F- 
word"  can  be  a useful  tool  in  the 
understanding  of  phonics. 

When  it  comes  to  the  “c-word" 


(I’m  being  coy  now),  there  is  a 
political  argument  involved.  I hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  feminist 
view  that  to  use  the  female  geni- 
talia as  the  harshest  term  of  abuse 
degrades  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  don’t 
use  it  how  are  we  supposed  to 
drive?  Moreover,  it  sounds  more 
like  an  insult  than  a part  of  the 
body  A word  must  conjure  up 
some  kind  of  image;  and  when  I 
hear  that  word  I see  Michael 
Howard. 

Nonetheless,  I confess  to  being 
troubled  when  my  six-year-old 
asked  me:  “Daddy  what’s  the  o- 
word?".  I had  just  read  an  article 
in  one  of  the  Sundays  about  the 
dilemma  that  confronts  one  when 
a child  says  “bloody”,  and  I longed 
for  such  an  unworldly  lifestyle 
Mustering  all  my  parenting  skills, 
I said:  “I’m  not  telling  you."  If  only 
I had  been  so  resolute  on  the  mat- 
ter of  EuroDlsney, 


It  is  being  called  the  boy  business — little  boys  being  kidnapped  and  sold 
to  paedophiles.  There  were  allegations  that  some  of  these  boys  were 
murdered  on  camera  to  produce  lucrative  pornography.  After  a two- 
year  investigation,  Nick  Davies  and  Eamon  O Connor  present  new 
evidence  that  the  trade  in  young  boys  has  reached  deadly  extremes 

‘How  old?’  asked  the 
officer.  ‘About  13, 15. 

He  thought  he  was  going 
to  make 200 guilders  and 
ended  up  being  dead.’ 


IT  IS  AN  ordinary  flat  The 
camera  pans  around  the 
room  catching  sight  of  a 
bookshelf  full  or  paper- 
backs. a desk  which  Is 
untidy  with  letters  and  files, 
a couple  of  paintings  on  the 
wall,  a chair  or  two.  and  then  the 
open  doorway.  As  the  camera 
waits,  a man  suddenly  appears 
there.  The  only  sound  is  the 
crackle  of  the  video  tape. 

The  man  looks  as  ordinary  as 
the  flat.  The  camera  carefully 
avoids  his  face,  but  his  build  sug- 
gests that  he  Is  in  his  twenties.  He 
is  casually  dressed  and  his  feet  are 
bare.  He  is  carrying  something 
across  his  arms  and.  as  he  walks 
towards  the  camera,  it  becomes 
clear  that  it  is  a small  boy.  proba- 
bly seven  or  eight  years  old, 
dressed  in  jeans  and  a T-shirt 
The  boy  is  limp,  his  legs  trailing 
over  the  side  of  the  man’s  arm.  His 
head  lolls  backwards  over  the 
crook  of  the  other  arm.  But  it  is 
the  boy's  head  which  catches  the 
camera's  eye.  It  is  hooded,  and  the 
boy's  hands  are  tied. 

The  man  walks  across  the  room 
as  the  camera  follows.  He  tips  the 
boy  with  an  awful  gentleness  Into  a 
wooden  chair  and  pushes  him  Into 
a sitting  position.  He  takes  the 
boy's  wrists,  lays  them  along  the 


arms  of  the  chair  and  straps  them 
into  place.  Then  he  yanks  off  the 
hood,  and  the  camera  closes  in  on 
the  face  of  the  boy 
This  is  the  cinema  of  sexual 
abuse.  The  film  Is  known  as  the 
Bjorn  Tape  after  the  name  used  for 
the  boy  who  is  its  central  charac- 
ter and  victim.  It  has  been  sold  to 
paedophiles  all  over  western 
Europe  and  it  is  the  subject  of  an 
intense  police  inquiry 
It  was  made  in  Holland  in  March 
1990.  The  man  on  the  tape  is 
British,  although  nothing  is 
known  about  the  man  behind  the 
camera.  Neither  they  nor  Bjorn 
have  been  Identified.  Stills  from 
the  tape  have  been  released  by 
Scotland  Yard's  Paedophilia  Unit 
to  ITVs  Network  First  documen- 
tary The  Boy  Business,  to  be 
shown  on  Tuesday 
The  Bjorn  Tape  is  important, 
not  only  because  of  the  crime 
which  it  reveals,  but  also  because 
of  what  it  discloses  about  the 
inner  workings  of  a bizarre  and 
cruel  world.  As  the  veils  of  igno- 
rance have  been  removed  from 
paedophilia  over  the  last  decade, 
it  has  become  clear  that  pae- 
dophiles will  operate  not  only  as 
strangers,  hovering  around  public 
places  where  children  gather  not 
only  as  family  members,  abusing 
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their  own  children;  but  also  as 
entrepreneurs. 

For  the  last  two  years,  we  have 
been  investigating  the  activities 
of  a group  of  British  paedophiles 
who  exploit  children  ruthlessly 

— as  sex  objects  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  as  a source  of  profit 
in  the  international  sex  industry 

They  have  based  themselves  in 
Amsterdam,  where  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  Dutch  toler- 
ance to  turn  their  obsession  into 
a lucrative  business,  running 
brothels  and  escort  agencies,  and 
producing  pornographic  films. 
To  do  this,  they  have  imported 
their  “raw  material"  from  abroad 

— from  the  economic  chaos  of 
eastern  Europe  and  from  the 
poorest  streets  of  the  inner  cities 
of  Britain. 

Working  with  police  in  Britain 
and  Holland,  we  have  Identified 
some  of  these  men  and  traced 
some  of  their  victims.  Most  dis- 
turbing is  evidence  that  up  to  five 
children  have  been  abducted,  tor- 
tured and  then  killed  in  front  of 
the  paedophiles'  camera. 

Three  British  men  who  lived  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  early  1990s  have 
spoken  quite  independently  of 
each  other  of  their  knowledge  of 
paedophile  “snuff  movies".  All 
agree  that  they  were  made  in  Ams- 
terdam by  British  paedophiles. 
Two  of  them  name  the  same  indi- 
viduals. though  neither  admits  to 
his  own  involvement 

One  has  identified  two  houses 
where  he  says  the  films  were  made 
and  has  named  two  Dutch  crimi- 
nals who  be  says  were  involved  in 
distributing  the  films.  He  has  also 
given  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
boys  in  the  films,  described  a club 
in  Oslo  where  one  of  than  was 
picked  up,  and  identified  a lake 
where  he  says  their  bodies  were 
thrown.  His  allegations  have  been 
taken  seriously  by  Scotland  Yard, 
who  have  interviewed  him  twice  at 
length,  and  by  the  Dutch  Ministry 
of  Justice,  which  last  month 
launched  a formal  inquiry 

The  origins  of  this 

extraordinary  story 
lie  In  a small  incl-  I 
dent  which  briefly . 
disturbed  the  calm  of 
the  British  Embassy  1 
In  Amsterdam  on  the 
morning  of  August  3.  1993.  The 
Dutch,  police  called  to  say  that  on 
the  previous  night  they  had  found 
a young  British  boy  who  needed  ' 
help  to  get  back  home. 

The  boy  was  telling  a very  odd  , 
tale.  He  said  he  had  been  held  | 
against  his  will  In  Amsterdam  in 
some  kind  of  brothel  and  that  he 
had  escaped  by  climbing  out  of  a 
toilet  window  and  running  through 
the  streets  until  he  found  a police- 
man. The  British  Embassy  repatri- 
ated the  boy  and  also  alerted 
Scotland  Yard. 

The  boy's  name  was  Gary  he  was 
14  years  old.  and  had  grown  up  ona 
rough  estate  to  the  north-east  He 
had  never  met  his  father  and 
already  had  spent  years  dodging  in 
and  out  erf  trouble  with  the  lave  He 
described  how  several  months  ear- 
lierhe  and  his  friend  Fetec  also  then 
14,  had  run  away  together  and  gone 
to  London,  sleeping  rough  in  squats, 
begging  and  thieving  fora  living. 

Their  main  aim.  admitted,  had 
been  to  “get  out  erf  their  heads”  and 
so  they  had  contacted  a man  whom 
Gary  had  met  once  in  the  street,  a 
helpful  man  who  had  given  Gary  his 
pager  number  and  said  that  he  could 
always  get  Gary  drugs.  His  name 
was  Warwick  Spinks. 

Spinks  fold  the  two  boys  that  he 
had  got  some  LSD  for  them  at  his 
home  toHasttogs  in  Sussex.  He  paid 
for  them  to  go  there  on  the  train 
with  him  and  took  them  back  to  his 
flat,  where  suddenly  he  produced  a 
kitchen  knife  and  made  them  strip 
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nnkprl  The  budy  30-year-old 
ordered  them  to  have  sex  together 
while  he  took  photographs. 

When  they  failed  to  perform  as 
he  wished,  he  buggered  both  of 
them.  Both  the  boys  pleaded  with 
him  to  stop,  but  Spinks  told  them 
he  liked  it  best  when  they  were 
scared.  He  kept  them  in  the  flat  for 
two  days  and  gave  them  LSD.  Some 
of  the  time,  Gary  was  weeping. 

Back  on  the  streets,  the  two  boys 
reported  nothing  — they  were  no 
friends  of  the  police  — and  they 
returned  to  scavenging  for  any- 
thing that  would  get  them  stoned. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  1993,  Gary 
alone  contacted  Spinks  again,  in 
search  of  more  drugs.  Spinks  met 
him  in  Hastings,  gave  him  some 
LSD  and  some  hours  later  in  a 
state  of  wild  confusion,  Gary 
found  himself  on  board  a Jetfbil  en 
route  from  Dover  to  Ostend. 

Spinks  and  another  man  were 
beside  him.  They  had  got  him  a 
false  ID,  pretending  he  was  a 17- 
year-old  called  Michael  Samuels. 
Gary  guessed  they  must  be  going 
somewhere  to  get  more  drugs.  He 
was  wrong.  They  were  going  to 
central  Amsterdam,  to  a club 
called  the  Blue  Boy  where  Spinks 
was  going  to  sell  him. 

At  first  sight,  the  Blue  Boy  looks 
like  an  ordinary  ban  loud  music, 
low  red  lighting,  a counter  full  of 
spirits  along  one  wall  The  dues  to 
its  real  nature  soon  emerge.  On  the 
walls,  there  are  collages  of  naked 
and  semi-naked  young  men.  On  top 
of  the  bar  there  is  an  album  — 
rather  like  a mail-order  catalogue 
— In  which  there  is  page  after  page  | 
of  advertisements  for  young  men  j 
who  are  available  to  the  Blue  Bey’s 
customers.  ! 

“We  always  have  a wide  choice 
of  truly  the  best  boys  in  town," 
says  a flyer  lying  on  the  bar  A 
young  man  walks  on  to  the  tiny 
stage  at  the  far  end  of  the  bar 
dances  and  strips.  Other  young 
men  appear,  wearing  only  brief 
underpants,  inviting  customers  to 
come  upstairs  to  the  Utile  bed- 
rooms with  the  neat  white  towels 
on  each  bed.  to  the  S and  M room 
with  the  cage  and  the  bed  with 
straps  at  each  corner  “Indulge 
your  wildest  fantasies  with  the 
very  best  boys  in  town." 

In  Amsterdam,  it  is  legal  for 
males  aged  over  16  to  work  in  the 
sex  industry.  But  when  Warwick 
Spinks  sold  him  to  the  Blue  Boy 
Gary  was  only  14. 

Gary  says  that  in  the  club  he 
was  drugged  and  sexually  abused. 
“People  could  do  what  they  wanted 
to  you,"  he  says.  The  ownership  of 
the  club  has  since  changed  hand*, 
but  under  the  old  management 
other  young  men  who  worked  in 
the  Blue  Boy  have  complained  bit- 
terly that  they  were  trapped,  by 
threats  of  violence  and  by  the 
removal  of  their  passports.  They 
say  they  were  pressured  to  do  as 
customers  demanded,  regardless 
of  whether  they  consented. 

On  the  evening  of  August  2, 
Gary  scrambled  out  of  the  toilet 
window  and  found  a policeman. 
The  secret  world  of  Warwick 
Spinks  was  about  to  collapse.  Act- 
ing on  Gary’s  evidence,  Scotland 
Yard's  Paedophilia  Unit  raided 
Spinks’s  flat  in  George  Street. 
Hastings.  There  they  found  a col- 
lection of  seven  photographs, 
showing  Gary  and  Peter  locked  in 
a naked  and  timid  embrace;  and  a 
mugs  hot  of  Gary  which  had  been 
used  to  produce  the  false  ID  in  the 
name  of  Michael  Samuels.  They 
charged  Spinks  with  abduction 
and  buggery  and,  in  March  1995,  at 
Lewes  Crown  Court,  Warwick 
Spinks  was  jailed  for  seven  years. 

The  Spinks  who  was  exposed  in 
that  trial  was  a deeply  secretive 
figure.  Outwardly,  he  was  an  ebul- 
lient street-wise  East  Endec 
nephew  to  the  Olympic  boxen 


Terry  Spinks,  a bit  of  a show-off 
who  liked  to  boast  that  he  could 
speak  half-a-dozen  languages,  a 
loud-mouth  who  liked  to  hold 
court  In  the  nightclubs  of  Amster- 
dam, Prague  and  Tenerife  (where 
he  owned  flats  which  he  rented  out 
to  tourists).  Behind  that  facade,  he 
was  an  obsessively  promiscuous 
paedophile  who  loaned  his  flats  to 
other  paedophiles  and  crlss- 
crossed  Europe  in  search  of  young 
boys  — “chickens",  as  he  called 
them  — for  his  own  purposes  and 
for  sale  to  others. 

IN  THE  TWO  years  since  that 
trial,  we  have  entered 
Spinks's  world,  drawing  on 
information  gathered  by 
both  British  and  Dutch 
police  In  what  they  jointly 
called  Operation  Frame- 
work. The  information  includes 
tapes  of  Spinks  which  were 
secretly  recorded  by  an  under- 
cover police  officer  in  Holland  and 
paperwork  with  his  recorded 
details  of  his  paedophile  deals. 
Some  of  his  victims  have  also 
come  forward,  some  anonymously 
others  openly 

The  world  of  Warwick  Spinks 
was  based  in  Amsterdam,  where 
scores  of  British  paedophiles  set- 
tled after  a police  crack-down  in 


London  in  the  late  1990s.  In  1985, 
Dutch  police  reviewed  their  intelli- 
gence on  child  pornography  and 
found  almost  nothing  relating  to 
Amsterdam:  in  four  years,  they 
had  come  across  only  three  cases. 
Seven  years  later  after  the  arrival 
of  Spinks  and  his  friends,  they 
repeated  the  exercise  and  found 
that  nearly  250  people  in  Amster- 
dam were  involved  in  the  industry 
most  erf  them  foreign;  they  seized 
6,000  videos. 

The  paedophiles  established 
their  Illegal  life  among  the  relaxed 
and  lawftd  surroundings  of  the 
gay  bars  and  brothels  of  Amster- 
dam. In  the  late  1980s,  Spinks 
worked  in  one  of  these,  the  Gay 
Place,  a brothel  which  no  longer 
exists,  where  he  sold  alcohol  and 
young  men  to  tourists. 

One  of  his  customers  was  a gay 
man  from  Birmingham  called 
“Edward"  (not  his  real  name),  who 
says  that  even  then,  Spinks  was 
operating  as  an  entrepreneur  not 
only  selling  lawful  sex  with  young 
male  prostitutes,  but  also  meeting 
a very  specific  demand  in  the  sex- 
ual market  place. 

“People  would  approach  him," 
Edward  says,  “being  the  sort  of 
character  he  was,  and  say  that 
they  wanted  to  have  sex  with  boys 
who  were  younger  than  the  age 


allowed  in  the  brothels,  or  to  have 
rough  sex,  or  extremely  dangerous 
sex  with  under-age  children." 
According  to  Edward.  Spinks  was 
soon  searching  out  suitably  young 
boys  all  over  Europe. 

He  always  called  them  “chick- 
ens” and  he  was  soon  finding 
them  in  Munich,  Berlin,  Loqdon 
and,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  in  the  Czech 
Republic.  “He  would  find  their 
weak  spot,"  Edward'  says,  “so  he 
was  able  to  approach  the  boys  and 
offer  them  something  that  they 
needed  at  the  time,  whether  it  was 
just  a roof  over  their  head  or  secu- 
rity or  money  or  drugs  or  just  two 
meals  a day" 

Spinks  made  similar  boasts  to 
another  man  who  befriended  him 
in  Holland  but  who  was,  unknown 
to  Spinks,  a police  officer  working 
undercover  Spinks  told  him:  “I  am 
good  at  picking  up  stray  chickens.  I 
have  been  all  over  the  world.  I’m  an 
international  slut."  He  described 
how  he  picked  up  boys  In  Dresden, 
in  Bratislava  in  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic and  in  Poland  where,  he 
claimed,  they  cost  only  10  pence. 

“All  those  chickens  with  no 
money"  he  chuckled.  In  London, 
he  said,  he  was  particularly  keen 
on  the  hamburger  bare  around  Pic- 
cadilly Circus.  And  he  was  full  of 
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excitement  about  Hastings.  “The 
chickens  down  the  coast  are  very 
bored,  they  have  got  no  money 
they  are  not  streetwise  like  Lon- 
doners and  they  spend  all  of  their 
time  in  arcades." 

Kenny  Abbott  was  17,  homeless, 
penniless  and  drifting  Into  drugs 
in  November  1992,  when  Spinks 
befriended  him  at  victoria  Station 
and  gave  him  bis  phone  number. 
By  now  Spinks  was  living  in 
Britain  again  and  a few  weeks  later 
invited  Kenny  to  come  on  a trip  to 
Amsterdam.  Kenny  accepted.  “I 
didn't  have  many  friends  at  the 
time  and  he  seemed  OK." 

But  on  the  first  night  in  Amster- 
dam, Spinks  -took  Kenny  to  a pri- 
vate club  and  showed  him  an 
album  of  photographs  of  naked 
boys,  aged  between  nine  ami  13. 
“Some  of  them  looked  scared. 
Some  of  themlooked  drugged  up," 
Kenny  says.  One  of  the  pictures, 
showing  a boy  of  about  zo,  was 
marked  “virgin". 

Spinks  took  Kenny  on  a tour  of 
Amsterdam  clubs*  got  him  drunk 
and  tben  raped  him.  Latec  Spinks 
tried  to  Insist  that  Kenny  repay  a 
debt  by  recruiting  young  boys  tor 
sex  and  for  making  films.  He 
pointed  to  a group  of  13-year-olds 
playing  and  told  him  he'd  pay  £200- 
5300  each  ft*  boys  like  that 

Kenny  remonstrated.  “I  says 

*Wh*t  do  you  get  out  of  it?*  And  he 

says  he  likes  them  to  cry  he  likes 
-to  see  pain. Tmean,  that's  what  he 
does,Hejust«3jcysIt“  . 

The  boy?  feat  Spinks  found  were 
ah  investment  as  wall  as  a plea- 
sure. He  pimped  them  through  his 

own  racort  agency  in  bis. Oat  in 
Hastings,  police  found  two  lists 
marked  Klifotenlyst  — Clients  — : 
andJongenlyst  — Boys.  ... 

- The  hoys  were  listed  by  age  and 
■ sexual  characteristics.  The  clients 
were  listed  by  name,  telephone 
number  and  sexual . preference. 
Michael  of.  Slough  wanted  light 
corporal  punishment,  Richard  of 
Paddington  wanted  trios  and  was 


preferred  his  boys  smooth  and 
Bairfott.  Against  several  of  the 
clients,  he  had  noted  one  particu- 
larpre(hreno9---‘'chlcken". 

: in  Amsterdam,  Spinks  decided 
‘to  open  hlawn  brothels  on  boats 
aatekto:  . central  cits?  well 

bwoftd  tbff  sight  and  hearing  of 
neighbours.  Edward  saw  Spinks 
3he  pfenn  to  action  one  afternoon 
’ wtoto.be^Kpaared  outride  the  Gay 
'Place  with  * young  bOK  probably 


aged  seven  or  eight,  blond  with 
blue  eyes.  Spinks  was  holding  the 
boy’s  hand.  • 

Edward  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing: '‘He  glanced  down  at  the  boy 
and  said  Tve  got  to  make  a delivers 
Tm  going  to  be  another  half  an 
hour'.  I don’t  know  what  happened 
to  that  boy  I never  saw  the  boy 
again  and  I decided  not  to  ask  Wan 
wick  what  he  meant  by  making  a 
delivery” 

Spinks  was  not  the  only  British 
man  who  was  procuring  boys  this 
way  One  of  his  friends  In  Amster- 
dam, Peter  Howells,  was  involved 
in  a particularly  effective  honey 
trap.  He  owned  a theatrical  agency 
for  children  with  offices  in  London 
and  Amsterdam.  It  was  called 
Bovver  Boots.  Howells  is  a con- 
victed paedophile  who  has  also 
been  named  in  police  statements 
by  children  from  Hackney  in  north 
London  who  say  that  they  were 
abused,  photographed  and  filmed. 
These  children  were  initially 
befriended  by  an  amiaMe  old  man, 
known  to  his  neighbours  in  Hack- 
ney as  “Uncle  Harry”. 

His  real  name  is  Owen.  Jeffries, 
he  is  71  years  old  and  he,  too,  is  a 
convicted  paedophile.  He  told  chil- 
dren he  was  the  official  photogra- 
pher for  Bovver  Boots,  be  gave 
than  sweets  and  drinks  and  a 
chance  to  become  film  stars.  He 
conned  torn  into  posing  in  swim- 
ming trunks,  nibbed  oil  on  their 
bodies,  saying  “it  enhances  the 
picture,"  and  cajoled  or  threat- 
ened the  children  into  stripping 
completely 

- Once  he  had  his  first  nude  pic- 
tures, he  warned  the  children  that 
he  would  show  them  to  their  par- 
ents and  their  friends  on  the 

estate  if  they  did  not  do  as  be  told 

them. 

The  youngest  child  pho- 
tographed hy  Jeffries  was  only  five. 

The  children  were  prodded  with  a 

metal  stick  to  make  them  strike  the 

right  pose  One  of  the  victims, 
Matthewt  says  there  was  a hole  in 
the  wall  between  the  room  where 
the  children  were  photographed 
and  the  next  room,  where  Harry's 
friends  could  watch. 

After  five  years  of  abuse, 
Matthew,  who  was  then  14,  went  to 
the  police,  with  the  result  that  Jef- 
fries was  jailed.  Detective  Inspector 
Ian  Delbarre.  who  led  that  Inquiry 
believes  many  of  Uncle  Harry’s  pic- 
tures found  their  way  to  Amster- 
dam. Dutch  police  who  visited 

Howells’ houseboat  on  a quiet  canal 


in  central  Amsterdam  found  the 
walls  papered  with  obscene  pho- 
tographs of  young  boys. 

While  men  like  Peter  Howells 
treated  children  as  sex  objects, 
Warwick  Spinks  and  some  of  his 
Amsterdam  friends  broke  new 
boundaries  in  treating  them  also 
as  marketable  goods.  Some  of 
those  most  closely  involved  have 
spoken  of  a house  in  north  London 
where  boys,  aged  between  II  and 
14,  wee  bound  and  buggered  for 
the  camera  by  two  British  pae- 
dophiles. They  say  that  boys  were 
imported  to  Amsterdam  for  more 
film-making. 

They  recall  Spinks  trying  to 
charge  £4,000  for  a video  of  an 
eight-year-old  boy  being  sexually 
abused  and  tortured  by  two  men 
and  they  describe  him  showing  a 
video  In  which  a pre-pubescent 
boy  was  tortured,  castrated  and 
murdered. 

The  claims  of  these  anonymous 
associates  may  stretch  belief  They 
may  be  nothing  but  malice.  Yet  the 
allegations  that  Spinks  was  dis- 
tributing such  films  is  supported 
by  others  and.  most  significantly, 
by  the  words  of  Warwick  Spinks 
himself  The  undercover  police 
officer  asked  Spinks  if  be  could 
obtain  a sado-masochistic  video 
involving  some  very  young  “chick- 
ens". Unaware  that  he  was  being 
recorded,  Spinks  said  he  thought 
hecould.  • 

“How  young  is  young?”  he  asked. 

"Pretty  young,"  said  the  officer 

“What?  10T 

“Yes,  that  sort  of  age." 

“I  know  people  in  Amsterdam," 
said  Spinks.  “I  might  even  have 
cme  myself.  Fll  have  a look.  1 think 
I might  have  one  hidden  away  In 
my  cellar  downstairs." 

The  officer  went  on  to  tease  more 
out  of  Spinks,  telling  turn  that 
friends  bad  been  offered  a snuff 
movie,  in  which  someone  was  tor- 
tured to  death,  for  £6,000.  Spinks 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  an  expert. 

“They’re  not  six  grand,"  he  said. 
"I  know  — I knew  — some  people 
who  were  involved  in  making  snuff 
movies  and  how  they  did  it  was. 
they  only  sold  them  in  limited  edi- 
tions, made  10  copies  or  something, 
10  very  rich  customers  in  America, 
who  paid  $5,000  each,  which  is  a lot 
of  money  to  watch  some  kids  being 
snuffed.  I mean,  I steer  a wide 
berth  from  those  people  I know 
somebody  who  was  in  a snuff 
movie  and  somebody  got  snuffed  In 
front  of  him  and  he  never  knew  it 
was  a snuff  movie.  They  had  tied 
him  up  and  done  terrible  things  to 
him  and  killed  him.” 

“Did  they?”  asked  the  officer 

‘And  he  has  been  really  petrified 
since,  because  he  was  like  from 
Birmingham,  middle  twenties.  I 
know  the  person  who  made  the 

film  i felt  sorry  fbr  this  host  it  was 

a German  boy” 

“Haw  old?”  asked  the  officer; 
nudging  Spinks  along. 

“About  18, 15.  He  thought  he  was 
going  to  make  200  guilders  and 
ended  up  being  dead." 

What  was  Spinks  talking  about? 
Was  he  involved  only  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  films,  or  did  he  know 
something  about  their  production? 
This  week  Spinks  denied  any 
invcdvemenL  Speaking  from  bis 
prison  ceD,  he  said:  “I  had  three 

brothels  in  Amsterdam  but  that  does 
not  make  me  a murderer  It  does  not 
make  me  an  associate  cf  murders,  it 
does  not  mean  I’m  in  a paedophile 
ring  because  I*ve  never  had  anything 

to  do  with  anything  like  that" 

This  is  contradicted  by  others. 
One  of  Spinks’s  closest  friends  in 
Amsterdam  is  a convicted  interna- 
tional drag  dealer;  “Frank"  (not 
his  real  name),  who  lived  with  his 
boyfriend  just  outside  the  city  The 
boyfriend  was  in  his  mid-twenties 
when  Spinks  knew  them. 

Frank  has  since  told  British 


‘He 
likes 
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likes 
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police  that  Spinks  and  his  friends 
were  Involved  in  producing  films 
in  which  children  were  raped  and 
killed.  Edward,  too.  was  close  to 
Spinks  at  this  time.  He  claims  to 
have  seen  five  videos  which  were 
produced  by  Spinks  and  Frank  and 
Frank’s  boyfriend,  in  which  young 
boys  were  abased  and  murdered. 
Frank  denies  this. 

There  is  one  particular  video 
which  Edward  has  described  for 
Network  First  with  terrible  clarity 
There  was  a man,  he  says,  “who 
was  allowed  to  do  anything  he 
wanted"  to  a boy;  “There  was  sound 
an  the  camera.  You  could  hear  the 
waves  slapping  against  the  side  cf 
toe  boot,  you  could  hear  noises  of 
waterfowl  in  the  background . . 

“You  saw  the  guy  trying  to  shake 
the  boy  and  the  boy  was  a rag  doll, 
the  boy  couldn’t  move  at  all,  and  he 
left  him  lying  down  on  the  seats, 
going  around  to  the  left  in  a half 
circle.  The  boy  was  actually 
flopped  across  the  seat,  faced 
towards  the  camera.  Then  there 
was  panic,  there  was  a lot  of  run- 
ning in  and  out,  the  camera  got  hit 
from  the  side  and  got  blanked  out" 

ETWORK  First  has 
passed  all  of  the 
information  to 
British  and  Dutch 
police,  who  exam- 
ined it  and  decided 
to  . launch  an 
inquiry.  Edward  has  given  detailed 
statements  to  both  forces  and  iden- 
tified a bouse  in  Hooldorp  near 
Amsterdam  where  he  says,  some 
of  the  videos  were  made  and  a sec- 
ond bouse  where,  he  claims, 
Spinks  was  living  with  Frank  and 
his  boyfriend. 

He  has  taken  police  to  a lake 
where  he  says,  Frank's  boyfriend 
told  him  that  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  children  were  dumped.  He 
has  named  two  Dutch  criminals 
who  are  said  to  have  sold  the  tapes 
in  sections,  starting  with  the  death 
and  charging  more  and  more  for 
the  preceding  dips:  one  of  these 
criminals  is  believed  to  be  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Dutch  mafia; 
the  other  is  a Dutch  paedophile 
who  has  run  his  own  brothels  in 
Amsterdam. 

Edward  describes  tbe  children  he 
says  he  saw  in  all  five  videos. 
“There  was  a boy  with  sallow  skin 
and  brown  hair  brown  eyes,  which 
is  imucual  for  Amsterdam.  I’ve  no 
idea  where  they  got  him  from. 
There  were  two  blond-haired  boys 
and  a strawberry-blond  boy  and  a 
boy  with  a very  distinctive  haircut" 

Police  in  London  and.  Amster- 
dam confirm  that  Edward  was  a 
known  associate  of  Warwick 
Spinks  and  of  Frank,  and  that  he 
approached  British  Customs  offi- 
cers several  years  ago  to  make 
these  allegations  Dutch  police 
confirm  that  Spinks  was  living  at 
the  one  of  houses  identified  by 
Edward  with  two  British  men. 

Scotland  Yard  and  the  Dutch 
police  are  believed  also  to  be  look- 
ing for  links  between  Spinks  and 
the  Bjorn  Tape.  The  fate  of  Bjorn 
is  not  known.  Detective  Constable 
Terry  Bailey  who  has  searched  fbr 
clues  in  the  tape  told  us:  “When 
you  see  the  terror  that  is  on  the 
child’s  face,  and  the  fear  that  is 
there ...  It  is  so  horrific." 

This  summer;  Warwick  Spinks 
is  due  to  be  released  from  prison. 
Tbe  Appeal  Court  cut  his  sentence 
from  seven  years  to  five.  As  Spinks 
boasted  to  the  undercover  officer 
“1  know  I'm  a fht  old  queen,  but  I 
get  away  with  it  I get  away  with 
murder.” 


Network  First's  The  Boy  Business  will 
be  screened  on  FTV  on  Tuesday  Apdis, 
10.40pm. 

The  names  of  Gary  and  Peter  are  false, 
to  protect  tfteJr  privacy  as  the  victims  of 
sex  offences. 


SIMON 
HOGGART’S 
WEEK 


V.  SM 


There  ake  still  io  days  left 
before  nominations  close  for 
file  general  election:  time 
enough,  even  now  for  Neil  Hamil- 
ton to  pull  out  of  Tatton.  Hamilton 
refuses  to  do  so,  claiming  that  he  is 
innocent  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  asking  why  a man  who 
has  not  been  proved  guilty  of  any 
offence  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  seek  re-election.  There’s  a possi- 
ble compromise  here  which  no  one 
has  yet  suggested. 

In  November  i960,  when  his 
father  Viscount  Stansgate,  died, 
Tony  Bean  was  translated  against 
his  will  to  the  Lords.  When  tbe  by- 
election  was  called  in  Bristol 
South  East,  Benn  put  himself  up 
as  a randiffatp,  even  though  he 
knew  be  would  be  disqualified. 

The  Conservatives  fielded  against 
him  a candidate  called  Malcolm  St 
Clah;  who  stood  an  the  basis  that  if 
the  rales  were  changed,  and  Benn 
was  made  piigihfp  for  membership 
of  the  Commons,  he  would 
straightaway  stand  down  in  his 
fovouc  The  passing  of  tbe  Peerage 
Act  1963  had  exactly  this  effect  St 
Clair  promptly  resigned,  and  Benn 
was  elected. 

Hamilton,  this  suggests,  should 
now  give  way  to  another  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  on  the  basis  that, 
were  he  to  be  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly cleared  by  Sir  Gordon 
Downey  (an  event  file  rest  cf  file 
world  might  think  was  rather 
unlikely),  his  replacement  would 
apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
and  give  him  the  chance  to  reclaim 
the  seat  Who  might  this  martyr 
be?  Perhaps  someone  should  con- 
tact Malcolm  St  Clair;  who  accord- 
ing to  Who’s  Who  is  now  70,  and 
living  in  Tetbury 

NEW  LABOUR,  new  ratebook, 
“Labour;"  Smallweed 
learned  from  a piece  by  Mar- 
tin Kettle  In  the  Guardian  earlier 
this  week,  “can  use  only  two  type 
faces.”  Heretics  using  anything 
other  than  Franklin  Gothic  or 
Plantin  will  no  doubt  be  shot 
There  are  other  intriguing 
requirements  to  this  rule  book, 
mostly  concerned  to  tell  candi- 
dates how  to  write  for  a late  20th 
century  audience.  “Avoid  tired  bid 
clichfe,"  for  instance.  ( Sparkling 
new  dichfes,  of  course,  are  a differ- 
ent matter)  Use  a colloquial 
phrase  not  a circumlocution.  And 
above  all,  this:  “Short  words  are 
better  than  long."  Orwell’s  princi- 
ple. But  especially  crucial  when 
you  look  at  New  Labour  Blair  is 
shorter  than  Major  (or  Prescott,  or 

Beckett).  Cook  is  shorter  than 


Stuck  in 
the  slow 
lane  with 
the  IRA 


HAVING  studied  the  IRA.  on 
and  off;  for  almost  30  years, 
I’ve  always  been  struck  by 
how  little  they  understand  this 
country  They  believe  their  own 
mythology  and  imagine  we  are  all 
choleric  Victorian  imperialists. 
The  nation  which  gave  away  India 
is  apparently  desperate  to  hang  on 
to  County  Tyrone. 

I recall  a surreal  moment  to 

Belfast  when  some  Sinn  Fein 
person  told  me  that  the  British 
working  classes  were  100  per  cent 
behind  tbe  Republican  movement. 
His  proof?  A motion  passed  by  the 
Coventry  Trades  CouncIL 
But  they  certainly  got  it  right 
with  the  motorway  bombings  this 
week.  You’ve  only  got  to  spend  a 
few  days  on  these  roads,  as  I 
unfortunately  have  lately  to 
realise  that  nothing  fftnirt  bring 
commerce  to  a quicken  screeching 
halt.  Fbr  one  thing,  we  are  quite 
incapable  of  repairing  anything. 

One  of  the  last  stories  I covered 
to  the  US  was  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  when  they  managed 
to  fix  the  undersea  tube  line  in 
four  days.  Back  here,  there  were 
signs  at  fiie  Hangar  Lane  gyratory 
system:  “Delays  likely  for  four 
years.”  On  Thursday,  diverted 
traffic  on  the  M40  passed:  “Lane 
widening.  Delays  until  1999”. 

The  motorway  people  area 
separate  culture,  like  gypsies,  and 
will  not  take  kindly  to  seeing  their 
ancient  trade  routes  disturbed. 

You  see  them  in  their  Mondeos  and 

Tanthiag,  jarlcpte  riangl  ingnn 

hooks.  Annie  Lennox  tapes  blaring 
out,  speeding  down  the  road  at 
Bftnipb  (the  minimum  the  culture 
permits)  so  that  they  have  minutes 
more  time  to  spend  in  Welcome 
Breaks,  where  they  browse  among 
the  dump  bins  of  raggettes  (“72 
Country  Greats,  £7.99")  and  buy 
Granary  Filled  Baps  to 
restaurants  kitted  out  to  look  like 
conservatories.  These  people  are 
to  perpetual  motion,  and  if  the 
IRA  has  slowed  them  down,  a new 
gnvpmmpnt  may  hp  quickly  forced 

to  sue  for  peace. 


SMALLWEED 

• • :*r 


REMEMBER  the  scene  to  Citizen 
Kane,  when  Orson  Welles  scrawls 
his  “Declaration  of  Principles", 
then  reverently  reproduced,  it  to 
his  handwriting,  on  the  front  page 
of  his  paper?  A sycophantic 

aidekirir  waVc  titan  fbr  fho  nHgfrnnl- 

“It  might  be  pretty  important,  like 
the  Declaration  cf  Independence . . 
-"Tm  sure  Tony  Blair  wouldn’t 
want  to  be  compared  to  a 
demented,  megalomaniac 
publisher  though  he  does  seem  to 
know  quite  a few 

HAVE  you  noticed  how  Urfllianr 
has  replaced  “cheers”  as  a way  of 
saying  “thank  yon”?  Even  a few 
months  ago,  ft  was  Amphotfo,  *tto 
managed  to  repair  your  can"  “Oh, 
brilliant”  But  now  it  just  means 
“ta". 

I unhooked  a colleague's 
shoulder  bag  strap  from  a seat  rest, 
and  he  sato  “Brilliant".  A waiter 
brought  us  the  salt,  and  my 
companion  said  “Brilliant”.  Then 

on  Friday  l held  the  door  open  for  a 
Moke  leaving  a shop,  and  of  course 
he  muttered  “brilliant"  as  he 


THE  latest  issue  of  the  Landmark 
Trust  newsletter  has  a poignant 
obituary  of  Charlotte  Haslam,  who 
died  recently  and  suddenly  of 
meningitis  at  the  age  of  41. 

Like  all  Landmark  Trusties,  I 
guess,  I loved  the  wry  understated 
yet  beguiling  descriptions  she 
wrote  of  the  properties  to  the 

Trust  Handbook. 

Unlike  any  holiday  prospectus  1 
can  think  o£  you  believed  her  It 
was  the  reverse  of  brochure-speak. 
If  she'd  worked  for  some  naff 
agency  doing  holidays  to  Spain, 
she’d  have  written  that  the  hotel’s 
complete  lack  of  walls  “might 
be  off-putting  to  some,  but  would 
be  likely  to  provide  pleasing,  if 
occasional,  vistas  over  a building 
site  which  is  never  less  than 

bustling ...”  I never  knew  her,  but 
felt  as  if  I did. 

JOHN MAJOR  said  the  election 
would  be  “ton",  and  so  for  he’s 
been  right  I’ve  particularly 
enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
hordes  of  highly  paid  admen  who 
are  helping  run  the  Tory 
campaign. 

After  tbe  failure  of  their  lion — 
the  one  weeping  scadet  tears  at  the 
prospect  of  a Labour  win— they 
came  up  with  the  majestically 
misconceived  chicken.  The  bird  is 
meant  to  imply  Tony  Blair  is  a 
coward,  but  of  course  it  does  no 
such  thing.  It  looks  sweet  and 
cuddly  a children's  pantomime 
fovourite,  or  a sporting  mascot 

The  trouble  is  that  tbe  chicken 
is  a dead  metaphor:  You  might 
possibly  call  someone  “chicken", 
but  even  if  you  did,  the  image  of  a 
six-foot  tall  yellow  furry  feathered 
hen  wouldn’t  leap  into  your  mind, 

any  mnrpfhgn  if  ynn  rati  pH  thtrni  a 

coward  you'd  think  of  a 
playwright  to  a dressing  gown. 

The  beast  has  no  resonance. 

Tm  sure  that  if  the  Tbries 
decided  that  on  the  sleeve  ««na 
Labour  was  flogging  a dead  horse, 
they  would  arrange  for  a dead 
horse  to  be  dragged  to  the 
Mill  hank  HQ,  and  then  they  would 
hire  someone  to  flog  it 


Rifktod.  Brown  is  shorter  than 
Heselttoe.  Hardly  shorter  than 
Clarke,  admittedly  but  then  every- 
one knows  that  Clarke  isn’t  really 
part  of  this  government. 


^^fcOME  PEOPLE  predict  aland* 
3^slide.  But  what  is  a landslide? 
^^Nobody  semis  to  know 
though.  Like  “spin  doctor”,  it 
seems  to  be  an  American  importa- 
tion. Fifty  seats  switching  from 
Tbry  to  Labour  would  not  be  a 
landslide:  that  wouldn’t  even  give 
Labour  an  overall  majority  A hun- 
dred changing  hands?  Now  you’re 
talking:  that’s  an  overall  majority 
of  90  odd,  which  is  very  lands- 
lidish  territory  The  only  reliable 
rule  seems  to  be  that  you  know  a 
landslide  when  you  see  one.  As  on 
May  1 we  quite  possibly  wilL 

OVER  the  past  two  years 
Smallweed  has  regularly 
chronicled  tbe  riotous 
overuse  in  the  press  of  the  word 
beleaguered  and  its  twin  addic- 
tion, embattled.  It  has  all  got  much 
worse  since  they  called  the  elec- 
tion. Sighting«  of  “beleaguered”  to 
March  numbered  211.  to  which  we 
should  probably  add  11  “belea- 
guereds".  “Embattled"  lagged 
behind  with  a mere  10L  Over  the 
year  to  March  31  “beleaguered" 
was  running  at  a rate  of  189  sight- 
togs  a month,  with  87  a month  for 
“embattled."  Leading  belea- 
guerees  to  recent  weeks:  Neil 
Hamilton  (top)  and  Piers  Merchant 
(runner-up).  Others  include  Bobby 

Gould,  the  Welsh  football  team. 
Glen  Hoddle,  Brighton  FC,  the  peo- 
ple whose  dinnerparty  Paul  Wat- 
son filmed  fbr  TV,  Albania,  and  the 
teaching  profession. 


THIS  MAY  SOUND  morbid, 
but  Smallweed  has  to  confess 
that  almost  the  first  bit  of 
Wlsden  be  turns  to  every  spring  Is 
the  obituary  section:  so  foil,  year 
by  year,  of  poignant  stories  of  the 
greats,  the  might-have-been  greats, 
and  those  who  made  a stogie 
appearance  for  Somerset  and  were 
never  heard  of  again.  This  year’s 
gallimaufry  is  no  exception. 
William  Rodney  Caldwell,  who 
gets  to  because  he  played  three 
matches  for  the  MCC.  was  later 
team  manager  of  Birmingham 
City  for  just  three  matches:  “He  is 
believed,”  Wlsden  says,  “to  be  the 

only  Birmingham  managpr  In  his- 
tory with  an  unbeaten  record," 
(How  I savour  that  “believed  to 
be”:  the  spirit  of  true  scholarship). 
Thomas  Mitchell  (Notts)  was  a for- 
mer miner  who  never  played  test 
cricket  again  after  telling  big  cap- 
tain. RES  Wyatt,  to  the  Lords  Test 
of  1935:  “You  couldn’t  captain  a 
box  of  lead  soldiers."  At  the 
funeral  of  the  much  loved  spinner 
Sam  Cook,  his  Gloucestershire  col- 
league Arthur  Milton,  observing 
the  distant  plot  In  which  he  was 
buried,  was  heard  to  observe:  “See. 
they’ve  got  you  down  at  third  man 
again,  old  son.”  The  most  perfect 
entry  of  all  is  for  Sister  Mary  Peter 

Doyle,  who  died  to  Upper  Hutt, 
New  Zealand,  at  109:  “She  attrib- 
uted her  longevity  to  her  fhith  to 
God  and  her  interest  to  cricket" 
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So  Milton  Keynes  is  a 
national  joke?  National 
treasure,  more  like 


David  McKie  pays  homage  to 
the  town  with  a heart  for  civic  art 


YES,  I have  been  to 
Milton  Keynes;  and  no, 

1 did  not  see  the  cows.  I 
saw  the  granite  people 
by  the  Scottish  sculptor 
Ronald  Rae  which  greet  you  out- 
side the  station,  and  the  papier- 
m&che  figures  by  Willi  Soukop  in 
the  big  new  church  with  the  dome 
on  Saxon  Gate,  which  were  res- 
cued from  warehoused  obscurity 
by  an  arts  group  called  AIM  (Art  in 
Milton  Keynes).  1 saw  Rae’s 
Wounded  Elephant  and  other  ani- 
mal statuary  in  Campbell  Park  and 
the  work  of  the  Silbury  Group  in 
the  old  Westbury  Farmhouse  (they 
have  open  days  on  Fridays  and  an 
exhibition  in  Milton  Keynes  centre 
starting  in  June);  and  the  studio  at 
Great  Linford  where  Fionnuala 
Boyd  and  Leslie  Evans,  who  came 
in  1982  to  be  artists  in  residence 
and  have  been  here  ever  since,  pro- 
duce their  collaborative  paintings. 
And  Susan  Hitching's  Portals, 
made  from  railway  sleepers,  res- 
cued from  a park  in  Southampton, 
now  installed  on  an  island  in  a lake 
in  Furzeton.  And  a great  deal  else 
Given  time,  I might  also  have  seen 
the  collections  at  the  Open  Univer- 
sity the  hospital,  the  civic  offices, 
and  the  library;  and  the  crafts  cen- 
tre in  the  CBX  building,  and  the 
printmakers  at  Great  Linford;  and 
Liliane  Lljn's  aluminium  and  wire 
Circle  Of  Light  in  the  shopping 
centre.  I might  have  looked  in 
on  Wavendon,  where  John 
Dankworth  and  Cleo  Laine, 
blessed  with  Lottery  money  are 
recreating  the  centre  that  stages 
their  concerts  and  annual  festival 
But  no.  1 did  not  see  the  cows. 

Though  many  might  hate  to  lose  : 
them.  The  cows  — the  concrete 
cows  created  by  a later  MK  artist 1 
in  residence,  the  American  Liz  i 
Leyh  — have  become  a bit  of  a 


Up  ...  The  ‘new  Vanessa  Redgrave’ 
explodes  on  to  the  theatre  scene  in 
the  mid-eighties  with  leads  at  the 
RSC  and  Royal  Court 
Up  ...  For  her  revelatory  Nora  in  A 
Doll’s  House  last  year,  she  gamers 
Best  Actress  gongs  a-go-go.  The 
production  makes  for  New  York, 
where  work  permit  wrangles  intrude. 
And  Away . . . McTeer  finally 
strutted  the  Broadway  boards  this 
week  and  triumphed.  ‘The  pulse 
quickens,  the  eyes  well,'  wrote  one 
critic.  Tony  awards  beckon. 


-a.  Falling: 
Noel 

■ 1 Flanagan 


Going ...  ‘A  musician’s 
life  is  a precarious  one.’ 
says  39 -year-old 
jk  Flanagan.  Too  right 
JBy  Previous  roles  include  the 
front  part  of  a St  Bernard 
I Sf  W to  promote  a hospital 
Bs  A._  radio  station. 

Going. ..So 
Flanagan  accepts  a 
Faustian  pact  with  the  Tories  — to 
play  the  chicken  in  a very  cheep 
stunt  to  stalk  Tony  Blair.  The  prev- 
iously apolitical  vegetarian  slips  into 
the  yellow  fluffy  suit. 

Oom . . . Like  all  fobs  created  by 
the  Tories.  Flanagan's  won’t  last 
long.  What’s  the  betting  that  he’s 
getting  less  than  £3  an  hour? 


problem.  When  you  say  you’ve  j 
been  to  MK,  people  instantly  ask  if  j 
you’ve  seen  them,  as  though  i 
they're  the  purpose  and  essence  of 
the  place.  They’ve  now  been 
moved  from  their  earlier  pasture 
near  the  railway  station  to  a site 
away  from  the  centre.  Those  intent 
on  establishing  MK’s  reputation 
as  a place  which  breathes  artistic 
endeavour  through  every  pore 
might  not  perhaps  be  too  sad  it 
through  some  epidemic  of  con- 
crete BSE.  Milton  Keynes  were  to  j 
get  shot  of  them. 

THE  CITY  of  Milton  Keynes  (that's  ! 
what  it  is,  as  the  population  heads 
for  200,000,  though  so  far  it’s  been 
denied  the  designation)  aspires  to 
be  a place  where  works  of  art 
punctuate  the  townscape  as  natu- 
rally as  commas  in  sentences.  It 
wouldn't  have  happened  without 
enlightened  public  authorities  and 
business  sponsors  — but  it  would 
not  have  happened  either  without 
volunteer  movers  and  shakers, 
wheedlers,  coaxe  rs,  wangiers,  beg- 
gars and  borrowers  who  don't  take 
no  for  an  answer  Originally  the 
public  authority  was  the  New 
Town  Development  Corporation, 
which  gave  birth  to  MK  30  years 
ago.  Later  It  meant  the  Commis- 
sion for  New  Towns,  the  successor 
authority  which  made  its  home  in 
MK;  and  it  meant  especially  John 
Napleton,  head  of  the  commission, 
who  found  Westbury  Farm,  funded 
the  rescue  of  stranded  works  like 
Portals,  and  found  homes  in  office 
blocks  in  the  centre  for  AIM  and 
the  Craft  Group. 

The  volunteer  movers  and  shak- 
ers are  people  like  Deborah  Dallyn, 
who  created  the  set-up  at  Westbuiy 
Farm,  and,  above  all.  Edna  Read 
NeaL  She -began  in  1972,  as  the 
artist  wife  of  an  MK  MD,  buying  a 


van,  taking  paintings  round  to 
such  offices  as  might  hang  them, 
then  descending  on  London  gal- 
leries and  persuading  them  to  lend 
others.  Laten  she  started  a second 
trust  AIM,  which  has  now  raised 
over  £150,000  for  art  in  MK. 
Throughout  as  a kind  of  near- 
penniless  impresario,  she  has 
begged  and  cajoled,  and  infected 
others,  some  of  whom  are  now  tak- 
ing over  her  activities. 

Progress  has  also  depended  on  a 
mix  of  the  permanent  wnri  the  tem- 
porary— some  of  which,  if  things 
go  well,  may  become  permanent 
too.  The  Rae  pieces  across  the  city 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  or 
privately  sold.  The  green  outside 
the  station,  where  office  workers 
picnic  among  them,  and  the  other 
locations  where  these  pieces  have 
come  to  rest,  would  look  naked 
without  them  now  If  the  removal 
men  came  for  some  of  them  — 
especially  the  Wounded  Elephant, 
which  must  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  people  who  might  never 


YOU  HEAR  a lot  about 
Lottery  money  In 
Milton.  Keynes.  They’ve 
recently  landed  one  of 
the  largest  grants: 
£19.6  million,  more  than  half  of  an 
entire  Arts  Council  disbursement, 
to  pay  for  a theatre  and  art  gallery 
— the  first -of  any  size  in  the  town. 
So  this  Is  an  optimistic  moment  in 
MK's  brief  history  Yet  IPs  also  an 
apprehensive  one.  The  old  fairy 
godmothers  — the  ■ development 
corporation  and  the  new  towns 
commission  — are  retreating  into 
the  wings.  The  borough,  council 
has  begun  by  commissioning  an 
Inventory  of  the  town's  artistic 
legacy  and  appointing  Pauline 


Crackheads,  gang  war  and  a contract  hit  - that’s  what  one  of  the 
toughest  estates  in  the  country  made  of  Macbeth.  Jill  Turner  reports 

Pulp  Shakespeare 


IT  WAS  depressing!?  wet  on 
the  Ladywood  council  estate 
in  Birmingham  and  Darren 
Whltbrook  was  talking  about 
his  day  “I  was  hanging  around 
at  home  with  some  mataa,  tak- 
ing a few  drugs  and  that,  when 


these  guys  burst  in.  There  were 
about  six  of  them. 

“They  stormed  into  my  room, 
gave  ns  a beating.  One  of  my 
mates  got  CS  gas  sprayed  in  his 
face.  I just  got  me  head  bashed 
about  a bit.  They  yanked  me 


Doonesbury  Flashbacks 


around  by  the  hair  and 
chucked  me  out  the  door.  Still 
hurts  a bit.  actually” 

The  24-year-old  rubbed  his 
head  and  grinned,  ruefully 
“Tm  a crackhead,  yon  see." 
And  his  punishment  beating  is 
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have  crossed  the  road  to 
look  at  sculpture  — Mil- 
ton  Keynes  might  turn 
out  en  masse  to  stop 
them. 

Progress  also  means, 
as  Deborah  Dallyn  says, 
a mix  of  work  from  outside 
and  creation  within  the 
community  So  MK 
has  its  prestige 
imports,  but  also 
its  three  work- 
shop centres, 
and  Westbury 
Farm,  with  10  stu- 
dios in  permanent 
use  by  local 
artists  and  one 
for  transients. 
3.  Another  group 
of  artists  uses 
barns  at  Bradwell  Manor,  home  of 
the  City  Discovery  Centre.  It  isn't 
enough.  Where  ageing  cities  have 
empty  warehouses  or  arches 
under  the  railway  for  artists,  , 
brand  new  MK  has  none.  Perhaps 
one  day  more  can  be  done,  possi- 
bly with  Lottery  money 


all  in  the  name  of  art.  He  Is  one 
of  a number  of  residents  on  the 
Impoverished  2, 500-home 
estate  who  are  acting  alongside 
professionals  in  a new  produc- 
tion of  Macbeth  for  BBC2’s 
Performance  season  to  be 
shown  tonight. 

The  film  urbanises  the 
Scottish  Play  in  a contempo- 
rary framework.  Duncan  is  the 
godfather  on  a tough  estate 
where  people  survive  by  drag 
dealing  and  extortion.  Rivals 
are  stamped  out  with  iron  bars 
and  baseball  bats  but  things 
spin  out  of  control  when 
Macbetb,  a local  drug  user;  is 
told  by  three  kids  that  he  is  to 
become  the  estate’s  controller 
himself.  His  wife  urges  him  to 
murder  Duncan  which 
unleashes  a terrible  chain  of 
violence  and  betrayal. 

Local  residents  were  initially 
suspicious  at  director  Penny 
Woolcock’s  decision  to  film  on 
Ladywood,  fearing  their  estate 
would  be  labelled  as  a ghetto  of 
drug  dealers,  addicts  and 
criminals.  But  it  helped  that 
Woolcock  had  used  Ladywood 

in  her  award-winning 

documentary  about  a 
community  theatre  group, 
Shakespeare  On  The  Estate. 

The  production  team,  ini- 
tially concerned  about  theft 
and  vandalism,  had  no  trouble. 
One  of  the  Ladywood  actors,  a 
tough  and  burly  young  man, 
was  Largely  responsible  for 
this  having  knocked  on  a few 
troublemakers'  doors 


beforehand  and  warning 
them  that  if  anything  unto- 
ward happened  he'd  want  to 
know  why. 

Youngsters  enjoyed  the 
excitement  of  having  a film 
crew  around.  Whether  it  will 
turn  them  on  to  Shakespeare  is 
another  question.  On  the  first 
day  a schoolboy  ambled  up  to 
investigate.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  the  film  contained  a)  Jean 
Claude  van  Damme,  b)  any 
kickboxing,  and  c)  lots  of  and 
lots  of  guns.  When  he  was 
answered  in  the  negative  he 
left,  saying;  “It  most  be 
boring,  then". 

FOR  many  adults  this  brush 
with  acting  bronght  a new 
confidence.  Some  have 
gone  on  to  set  up  dance  groups, 
write  TV  scripts  or  try  an 
acting  career. 

Woolcock  was  surprised  at 
the  talent  she  found:  “There  is 
a terrible  misconception  that 
the  arts  are  fora  certain  type 
or  class  of  person.  It  is  very 
English  and  very  wrong  and 
1 think  it  seriously  impover- 
ishes us.” 

"Before  I got  involved  with 
Shakespeare  On  The  Estate," 
said  32-year-old  Martin 
O'Brien,  who  plays  Seyton,  “I 
was  an  unemployed  lorry 
driver  and  my  life  was  Just  a 
case  of  getting  through  every 
day  and  knowing  nobody  was 
going  to  give  me  a chance.  Now 
1 have  ambition.” 

In  contrast  the  professional 


Paradise  regained...  even  the 
hard-headed  say  Milton  Keynes's 
public  art  represents  money  well 
spent  From  top,  Ronald  Rue's 
Wounded  Elephant:  Robert 
Koenig’s  oak  column  Metropolis; 
and  John  Clinch's  bronze  Vox  Pop 
PHOTOGRAPHS:' DmO  MANSUL 

Scott  Garrett  as  the  new  town's 
first  arts  development  manager. 
But  like  all  the  new  unitaries,  it 
emerges  Into  its  longed-for 
independence  feeing  formidable 
constraints.  Services  formerly  run 
by  the  county  like  education  and 
liharies,  clamour  for  its  attention. 
The  new  unitaries  are  strapped  for 
cash.  Alternative  sources  are 
drying  up.  As  a paper  on  the  arts 
in  Milton  Keynes  (commissioned 
from  the  Creative  Options 
consultancy  by  the  council,  the 
Commission  for  New  Towns  and 
the  Southern  Arts  Board)  stresses, 
aspirations  are  high  and 

resources  scarce. 

NTERPRISES  like  this 
depend  on  maintaining 
momentum.  As  Roy 

Jenkins  once  said  of 
Britain's  relations  with 
Europe,  these  relationships  are 
like  a love  attain  if  you're  not 
making  progress,  you  are  felling 
back.  You  can  see  what  this  means 
from  the  fete  of  another  new 
town.  Harlow  in  Essex,  which 
long  before  Milton  Keynes  set  out 
to  be  a community  with  the  arts 
built  Into  it  Its  first  major  com- 
mission was  a piece  called  The 
Family  by  one  of  the  greatest 
names  of  the  age,  Henry  Moore, 
who  lived  not  far  away  at  Much 
Hadham.  There's  another  Moore 
in  the  gardens  behind  the  Civic 
Centre,  along  with  Rodin’s  Eve 
and  a boar  by  Liz  Frink;  there’s  a 
vigorous  set  of  meat  porters,  by 
Ralph  Brown,  in  the  market 
{dace  and  a work  by  Lynn 

.73!  Chadwick  between  Marks 
- mT & Spencer  and  Virgin 
'mW  Records,  far  too  dose  to  a 
M cluster  of  telephone  kiosks. 

And  Moore's  Family  — 
W saluted  in  a guide  to  the  Town 
¥ Hall  as  exemplifying  what  life  in 
Harlow  is  all  about  — has  gone. 
Having  felled  to  find  it  where  the 
guide  books  said  It  was  stationed, 
I tried  the  Town  Hall. 

They  knew  It  had  gone,  but  It 
took  a series  of  phone  calls  to 
establish  its  new  address:  fee 
Henry  Moore  Foundation  at  Much 
Hadham.  Hardly  surprising,  a 
Hariovlan  told  me:  it  was  moved 
after  someone  tried  to  behead  It 

Times  are  harder  for  Harlow 
than  for  Milton  Keynes.  MK  is  also 
far  bigger:  In  MK,  the  demograph- 
ics are  mostly  favourable.  There's 
a young  work  force,  with  unem- 
ployment well  below  fee  national 
average;  only  10.9  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  past  retirement 
age,  compared  with  135  per  cent 
nationally  There  are  four  times 
the  national  average  of  “affluent 
executives";  30  per  cent  of  fee 
work  force  has  professional  quali- 
fications against  21  per  cent 
nationally 

Harlow  has  weathered  badly: 
the  centre,  once  hailed  as  exhila- 
rating, is  drab  and  in  poor  repair. 
The  civic  buildings  look  tatty  and 
sad.  Milton  Keynes  is  fresh  and 
well  ordered,  as  clean  as  a town  In 
Holland,  and  it's  set  in  a land- 
scape part  natural  and  part  man- 
ufactured. Young  people 
sometimes  complain  that  Milton 
Keynes  offers  them  little  Yet  to 
anyone  coming  from  London  it's  a 
shock  to  encounter  such  a vandal- 
free  environment.  The  sculptures 
in  the  centre,  utterly  unprotected, 
have  been  spared  even  minor 
graffiti.  People  attribute  that 
partly  to  the  value  of  artists 
working  In  schools  but  partly  to 
the  sense  of  the  place:  “If  you  are 
in  a good  space,”  says  Fionnuala 
Boyd,  “you  feel  better  about  the 
world." 

Even  the  hardest-beaded  seem  to 
regard  the  public  art  as  money  well 
Spent  It  isn't  Just  an  indulgence:  it 
cnrQises  the  place. 

And  though  it  doesn't  always 
show  up  in  account  books,  tt  helps 
to  make  the  town  prosper:  Execu- 
tives contemplating  company  relo- 
cations are  not  attracted  to 
cultural  deserts.  Nor  are  foreign 
Investors.  The  square  in  front  of 
the  station  is  the  first  thing  you  see 
in  fee  city  And  Rae's  figures 
suggests  that  something  lively  is 
happening. 

Milton  Keynes  has  often  been 
treated  as  a national  Joke  Milton 
Keynes:  isn’t  that  fee  place  with 
the  concrete  cows?  Maybe:  but 
thanks  to  enlightened  authority 
and  to  unofficial  people  who  made 
things  happen,  If s also  the  place 
with  so  much  more.  And.  hope- 
fully with  much  more  to  coma 


actors  began  to  assume  the 
characters  of  estate  tough  guys 
while  they  were  on  location  In 
Ladywood.  James  Praia,  who 
plays  Macbeth  and  whose  cred- 
its Include  The  Buccaneers  and 
Mill  On  The  Floss,  was  slumped 
against  a graffiti-covered  wall 
picking  his  fingernails  with  an 
evil-looking  knife.  Graham 
“Malcolm*  Bryan  was  swinging 
a baseball  bat  with  casual 
malevolence. 

“It’s  quite  bizarrely 
schizophrenic,"  said  Andrew 
“Ban  quo”  Tiernan.  “The  people 
on  the  estate  all  want  to  be 
actors  now,  the  actors  wanted 
to  be  people  on  the  estate.” 

This  metamorphosis  is 
particularly  poignant  for 
Tiernan,  who  had  jost  returned 
from  filming  in  Hollywood. 

“The  BBC  told  me  they  were 
doing  this  Macbeth  on  a really 
tough  estate  ha  Birmingham.  It 
turned  out  to  be  where  1 lived 
until  I was  17.  It's  ironic.  X got 
| into  acting  to  escape  this  life, 
and  acting  has  brought  me 
right  back  toll.” 

Tiernan,  30,  backs  the 
! project.  “Most  of  the  guys 
| round  here  would  make  Noel 
and  Liam  Gallagher  look  like 
babies  so  It’s  great  to  see  them 
get  into  a bit  of  Shakespeare 
and  get  a new  attitude,  even  a 
new  life.  I do  try  and  temper 
their  enthusiasm  a bit,  though, 
by  telling  them  how  difficult  an 
actor’s  life  can  be,  that  it’s  not 

all  glamour,"  

Macbeth  bonBBCZat  1030pm  tonight. 
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m^OU  could  tell  Melanie 
V Sykes  used  to  be  a modeL 

■ She'd  only  managed  to  do 
up  three  buttons  on  her  cajrdl- 
gan  before  appearing  on  The 
Jack  Docherty  show  (Channel  6). 
The  previous  evening  on  Jay 
Leno  (NBC  Super  Channel),  a 
young  woman  came  on  to  publi- 
cise her  film  wearing  a dress 
that  was  both  backless  and 
frontless.  So  it  goes  on  chat 
shows:  the  less  you  have  to  say; 
the  less  you  must  wean 

So  far  Docherty’s  guests  have 
been  as  dull  as  muesli,  but,  by 
thunder;  he  knows  how  to  get  - 
the  best  out  of  them.  He  gave 
brass-hand  enthusiast  Sykes  a 
trumpet.  She  obliged  with  a 
number  called  Scale  Of  G,  one  of 
those  tricky  Utile  pieces  from 
the  classical  repertoire.  She 

hadn't  quite  mastered  it.  But 
that's  entertainment,  or  at  least 
what  passes  for  it  on.  Channel  5: 
some  Z-ttst  celeb  blowing  her 
own  trumpet,  badly. 

Docherty  doesn’t  so  much  ask 
questions  as  offload  one-liners 
on  his  guests.  Why  are  rappers 
called  Dr  Ore,  Snoop  Doggy 
Dogg.  Notorious  BIG,  he  asked 
Ice  T.  Why  isn't  there  a rapper 
called  Dr  Ferguson?  And  what 
does  the  successful  rapper  sing 
about  once  he’s  left  the  ’hood? 
“There’s  no  melon  in  my 
trailer?  Where’s  my  pool  atten- 
dant?" offered  Docherty. 

It’s  a technique  borrowed 
from  The  Mrs  Merton  Show 
(BBCl),  where  the  questions  . 
Invite  gormless  mugging  rather 
than  answers,  even  when  the 
guest  is  as  intelligent  and 
resourceful  as  Joanna  Lmnlev. 


"My  son  Malcolm  used  to  ring 
somebody  who  sounded  like  you 
and  he  never  said  who  It  was," 
said  Mrs  Merton.  “Itrwaa  an 
0898  code.  Wfcat  area  is  that?” 
Larry  Sanders,  the  cod  US 

talk-ehqw  host,  regularly 
enjoins  viewers  not  to 
channels  during  thead  breaks. 
“No  flipping.”  he  pleads.  The 
joke  is  that  the  injunction  has 
no  force:  he,  like  Lettennan, 
may  be  good  at  comic  mono- 
logues, but  after  the  break  it's 
all  product-placement  showbiz 

Web  allied  to  feeble  interview- 
ing. But,  under  the  philistine 
rule  of  the  late-night  chat-show 
oligarchy —Merton,  Selina 
Scott,  Docherty;  Bob  MUls,etc 
—there  Is  nothing  to  do  hid  flip, 
nothing  to  stop  the  heart  from 
staking,  or  the  soul,  little  by  lit- 
tle, from  withering. 

On  Selim  Sam  (Sky  1),  a show 
that  marries  the  intellectual 
clout  of  John  Craven’s  News- 
round  to  the  production  values  . 

of -an  Open  University  geology 
programme,  Scott  pitted  her 
formidable  syntax  against 
Swampy,  who  really  does  clean 
up  a treat.  He  was  Interviewed 
with  a colleague  called  Strappy, 
with  whom  he’ll  be  able  to  form 
a rap  duo — Swampy  Strappy 
Scamps,  perhaps.  Only  after 
they’ve  defeated  the  forces  of 
tarmacadamed  woe,  erf1  course. 

Selina,  though  new;  is  more 
boring  than  Swampy  (work  with 
me),  and  devoid  of  the  US  wit  - 
and  gimmickry  that  Docherty 
openly  copies.  Docherty’s  is  a 
small-scale  model:  the  band  is 
smaller,  the  set  smaller  and  the 
jokes  never  large.  But  he  has  a 
likeable  manner  and  a bright 
future  (If  not  on  Channel  5). 

Apparently  the  new  net- 
work’s retuning  programme 
has  resulted  in  spectral  images 
of  C5  appearing  during  other 
channelw*  pmgwnmTnMt, 
Docherty  parodied  this,  posing 
as  a critical  spook  behind 
PaxmanonNewsnight. 

“Woooh,  Jeremy!  You’re  a Mg 
bully!  Don’t  be  so  mean!” 

This  could  be  the  future  of 
the  Mutt  show:  hosts  needn’t 
have  guests,  but  could  instead 
appear  on  each  other's  shows.  A 
self-contained,  self-reflective 
media  world.  The  acme  of 
cheap  TY  the  death  of  the  myth 
that  more  channels  wmm  more 
choice.  As  Leonard  Cohen  said, 

I have  seen  the  future  and,  boy 
It  is  murder: 


?AVE  RIDING 

LYN  GARDNER 


Ads  and 
lasses 

LAST  Tuesday  on  Talk  Radio 
they  were  discussing 
miracles  — "things  that 
science  can't  explain”.  What 
nobody  can  explain  to  me  is 
how  so  many  commercial  radio 
stations  survive  on  so  little 
advertising. 

Take  Saturday  night  on  Talk 
Radio  itself,  when  Carolyn 
Marshall  was  dying  on  ate 
1 kept  thinking.  “Why  don’t  they 
give  the  poor  woman  an  ad 
break?”  I'd  even  have  welcomed 
an  toterrapikm  from  the 
Carphone  Warehouse,  which 
spreads  Itself  so  promiscuously 
across  the  stations  that  I’ve 
sworn  a vow  of  celibacy  as  far  as 
mobile  phones  are  concerned. 

Or  another  blast  of  that  particu- 
larly irritating  advert  for  a col- 
lege offering  GNVQs  (Going 
Nowhere  Very  Quickly  says  a 
teacher  friend)  that  gummed  up 
the  airwaves  for  so  long. 

' Silence  between  records  is 
not  always  golden.  You  knew 
the  old  Viva  was  going  down  the 
tubes  when  it  took  to  paying 
plaintive  Utile  messages 
informing  you  just  what  an 
effective  medium  radio  adver- 
tising is.  and  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  doing  much  better  in  its  new 
incarnation  as  Liberty. 

Several  hours’  listening  last 
week  yielded  only  a highways 
Information  advert  and  a chance 
to  buy  a Nat  King  Cole  CD.  Sally 
Meeudid  her  best  to  make  up 
for  it  one  day  with  a shopping 
extravaganza  and  suggestions 
for  Easter  presents —but  this 
was  on  Easter  Monday  making 
it  rather  like  giving  tips  for 
Christmas  presents  on  Boxing 


Day  Stm.  the  entire  station  is  a 
little  slow  on  the  uptake.  If  my 
ears  didn’t  deceive  me,  the  news- 
reader had  forgotten  to  turn  her 
clock  forward. 

Perhaps  we  should  glad  of 
the  dearth  of  radio  advertising. 
Some  television  commercials 
are  little  works  of  art;  posters 
have  arguably  brought  wit  and 
colour  to  the  bus  shelter;  lots  of 
people  buy  glossies  for  the 
advertising  as  much  as  the 
editorial — but  you’d  have  to  be 
stone-deaf  to  enjoy  most  radio 
commercials. 

Qrive  across  the  country' 
picking  up  one  local  commer- 
cial station  after  another;  and 
it's  like  travelling  back  in  time, 
as  salesmen  from  Luton  to 
Hexham  tell  yon  in  the  same 
urgent  tones,  with  the  same 
dodgy  vowels,  against  the  same 
Jazzy  music,  why  you  should 
buy  a used  family  saloon,  phone 
or  PC  from  them  and  them 
alone.  It’s  not  much  better  on  a 
national  leveL  In  a rare  comic 
gem.  Harry  Enfield  spoofed  the 
whole  genre  of  slash-and-flaah 
radio  advertising  brilliantly  in 
an  award-winning  radio  ad  for 
the  Armadillo  and  Dime  Bar 
Warehouse. 

You  cant  even  he  sure  what 
they’re  selling  much  of  the 
time.  Melody  recently  ran  one  of 
my  favourite  ads,  in  which  a 
chain  of  nursing  homes  offered 
prospective  inmates  a free  trial 
week.  I Imagine  they  were  Inun- 
dated with  calls  from  exhausted 
thtrtysomethings  with  small 
children.  I was  certainly 
tempted  to  pick  up  the  phone. 

The  secret  of  success  is  good 
scriptwriting,  a strong  sense  of 
drama  and  great  production 
values.  The  Central  Office  of 
Information’s  award-winning 
seatbelts  campaign  is  a case 
In  point.  Narrated  In  Listen 
With  Mother  tones,  it  tells  the 
story  of  Ben  and  Katie  talking 
about  Peter  Pan  as  they  are 
driven  to  schooL 
. “What  fan  it  must  be  to  fly” 
says  Ben.  “Raney  never  grow- 
ing up,”  says  Katie.  It  is  the 
detail  that  really  gets  you 
where  it  hurts  — Ben  flying 
through  the  windscreen,  paus- 
ing only  to  lose  his  little  eye  on 
the  driving  mirror;  Katie  and 
Daddy’s  heads  bumping 
together  like  soft-boiled  eggs. 
"What  a messT*  I’ve  listened 
again  and  again,  and  it’s  more 
moving  than  even  Spoonfoce. 
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It’s  amazing  what  nine  Oscars  can  do.  Anthony  Minghella  left  theatre  in  despair  - now 
people  are  queuing  to  watch  his  radio  plays.  Lyn  Gardner  asks  if  we  will  ever  learn 

It  just  won’t  wash 


waste 


IF  YOU  had  popped  along  to  the 
Greenwich  Theatre  in  Novem- 
ber 1984,  you  would  have 
caught  a speculative  history 
drama  about  Richard  H called 
Two  Flanks  And  A Passion.  It  was 
written  by  foe  upwind-corning 
young  playwright  Anthony 
Minghfifta.  and  directed  by  the  up- 
andrcomlngyoung  director  Danny 
Boyle.  Where  are  they  now?  Not 
working  In  the  British  theatre. 
Mtagfarila's.  film  The  gpgijfo 
Patient  has  picked  up  nfrie  Oscars; 
Boyle,  of  Shallow  Grave  ami 
Trainspotting  feme,  is  forging  hi&. 
own  career  as  a film  director 
It  might  have  been  different 
MtnghaTia  could  now  be  having  his 
{days  an  over  foe  West  End;  Boyle, 
who  spent  several  years  at  the  Royal 
Court  under  Max  Stafford  Clark, 
might  have  been  about  to  take  up 
the  reins  at  fo*  National  Theatre 
But  British  theatre  lets  slip 
through  its  forgers  like  sand. 

Nineteen  eighty-six.  It  was  foe 
year  the  musical  really  took  oven 
Les  M5serables>  Mutiny  Time  and 
Phantom  Of  The  Opera  all  set  up 
sbopi  It  was  the  year  foe  directors 
Declan  DbxmeUan  and  Deborah 
Warner  began  to  make  their  mark 
with  classic  revivals,  showing  the 
way  to  youngsters  who  wanted  to 
make  names  for  themselves.  It  was 
the  year  Jonathan  Jems’s  .Susan’s 
Breasts  did  not  transfer  to  the 
West  End;  nor  the  revival  of  Doug 
Lucie’s  scabrous  Progress;  nor 
even  Dusty  Hughes's  Futurists, 
starring  the  little-known  Daniel 
Day-Lewis  as  Mayakovsky  It  was 
not  a time  to  he  a new  writer  or  a 
director  of  new  plays. 

But  foe  producer  Michael 
Codrain,  braver  than  most,  took  a 

gamble  on  MingheDa’S  Marfe  Tn 

Bangkok,  a provocative  expose  of 
foe  British  «hmnrfj  their  farttacioc 
sexual  proclivities  and  rale  in  foe 

otimI  smA  twmnniif  wpInihiKnn  nf 

foe  Ear  East  I recall  standing  out- 
side a Covent  Garden  eaf&  with 
Minghella  as  he  told  me  sadly  that  if 
foe  play  was  not  a success  he  would 
give  up  the  theatre.  The  play  won 
awards  and  lost  lots  of  money  The 
door  Into  foe  West  End  slammed 
shut  fora  whole  generation. 

Minghella  kept  his  word:  from 
then  on  it  was  television  drama 
and  radio  plays:  The  TV  trilogy 
What  If  If  s Raining?,  those  bril- 
liant early  Inspector  Morses,  foe 
Storyteller  season  for  Jim  Henson 
and  eventually  of  course,  the 
British  answer  to  Ghost,  foe  BBC- 
financed  Truly  Madly  Deeply 
The  London  premiere  at  Mfcug- 
hella’s  1989  Giles  Cooper  award- 
winning radio  play  Cigarettes  And 
Chocolate,  at  the  Man  In  The 
Moon,  diduot  quite  convince  me  of 
the  size  of  the  talent  we  have  lost  I 
have  a hazy  but  warm  memory  of 
hearing  the  play  on  the  radio.  It 
cannot  have  changed  so  much;  per- 
haps I have. 

Christopher  G Sandford's  pro- 
duction Is  fine  as  for  as  it  goes  (and 
it’s  extremely  stationary).  But  it 
does  not  ever  really  persuade  one 
that  the  script  was  Intended  for 
any  medium  other  than  radio,  and 
the  whole  thing  feds  dated. 

There  la,  however;  no  mistaking 
the  richness  of  the  writing  or 
MlngheTIa’s  extraordinary  ability 
to  create  an  emotional  landscape 
that  quivers  with  unspoken  feel- 
ing. Those  who  dismissed  Truly 
Madly,  Deeply  as  an  indulgent 
weepie  and  re-christened  it  | 


Now,  where  did.  I put  that  Make?. . . Anthony  MTngheHa?s  radio  play  Cigarettes  And  Chocolate  makes  an  uneasy  transition  to  the  stage 


Sniffils  SnottQg  Damply  may  be 
simQazly  irritated  by  this  play’s 
lack  of  emotional  restraint 
Word  for  note,  the  script  com- 
petes on  equal  terms  with  the 
engulfing  power  erf  Bach’s  St 
Matthew  Passion,  endlessly  played 
by  the  central  character;  Gemma, 
who  has  quite  simply  decided  to 
give  up  speaking.  As  is  often  the 
case.  Gemma's  resolute  silence 
brings  on  a nasty  case  of  the  ver- 
bal trots  in  her  friends.  Her  loven 
Rob,  vents  his  frustration  about 
their  unsatisfactory  relationship; 
Alistair  confesses  Ids  love  for  her; 
her  pregnant  friend  Gale  worries 


about  imminent  motherhood;  and 
the  brittle  Loraa  not  -only 
announces  her  affair  with  Rob  but 
recounts  in  detail  the  suicides  of 
her  mother  and  her  husband’s 
mother  On  the  radio,  those  soul- 
baring  monologues  had  a spare 
eloquence;  performed  on  the  stage, 
they  come  across  as  indulgent. 
Indecent  enough  to  you  want 

to  avert  your  eyes. 

Yet  Gemma  is  clearly  an  eariy 
model  for  Nina,  Juliet  Stevenson’s 
character  in  Trills  Madly  Deeply 
She  is  struck  dumb  with  grief  over 
Greanham  Common,  the  homeless 
under  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Tibetan 


monks  who  set  fire  to  themselves, 
but  fails  to  realise  that  her  sflence  is 
as  flitile  as  the  millions  erf  words 
that  change  nothing.  There  is  some- 
thing seriously  kooky  seriously 
chilling,  in  her  final  explanation  of 
her  silence.  She  talks  with  the  reli- 
gions fervour  of  an  anorexic  who 
has  forsaken  food.  “Last  year  it  was 
cigarettes,  the  year  before  choco- 
late, fort  this  is  best”  Next  year 
maybe  self-immolation?  I almost 
cheered  when  Loraa  (Julie-Kate  | 
Olivia;  hearing  up  well  under  foe 
strain  of  being  her  father’s  daugh- 
ter) announced:  “lb  ten  you  the 
truth,  for  foe  last  10  minutes  Fve 


Hollywood  calling?  Slick  to  the  stage 


Provocations 


IT  can’t  be  just  the  money;  or 
the  power;  or  the  fame:  these 
are  surely  not  enough  to 
explain  the  scrum  of  respected 
British  theatre  directors  devel- 
oping movies. 

fo  the  front  is  Sam  Mendes, 
everyone’s  perpetual  hot  tip  to 
run  every  theatre  space  in 
London  for  the  rest  of  all  our 
lives.  pencilled  in  for  no  fewer 
than  three  movies.  Only  one.  The 
Rise  And  Fall  Of  Little  Voice,  is  a 
stage-derived  project.  If  Mendes 
is  Peter  Hall  30  years  an,  should- 
n’t he  be  noting  the  lesson  of  his 
predecessor — that  distinction 
on  the  boards  is  no  guarantee  of 


a distinguished  career  In  the 
movies? 

To  the  left  is  Max  Stafford 
Clark,  preparing  a period  Irish 
saga  with  the  playwright 
Stephen  Jeffreys  for  Channel  4 
via  Zenith  (producer  Nigel 
Stafford  Clark).  Old  Max  may  be 
something  of  a king  in  search  of 
a realm,  but  earlier  Royal  Court 
directors  had  at  best  mixed  suc- 
cess when  they  set  up  in  movies. 

Other  current  theatricals 
with  movie  projects  in  hand 
include  the  Declan  Donnellnn. 
Michael  Bodganov,  Roger 
WQchelL  Brian  Stiraer  and 
David  Leveanx. 

Are  they  all  mad?  Or  just 
greedy?  Or  Is  direction  the 
same  knack  whether  practised 


in  the  Almeida  or  Plnewood  or 
j the  Arizona  desert? 

I could  argue  that  the  reason 
film  is  such  an  American 
medium  is  that  It  was  annexed 
early  on  by  rodeo  riders,  medi- 
cine men,  air  aces,  burlesque 
clowns,  black  marketeers  and 
Bible  Belters,  whereas  British 
cinema  (whatever  the  hell  that 
Is)  was  built  like  all  native 
artistic  endeavour  on  the  novel, 
the  sacred  bloody  text.  Yon 
could  counter  that  Hollywood's 
finest,  from  Griffith  and  De 
Mllle  to  Ophuls,  Lubltsch. 
Welles  and  Minnelli,  came  from 
the  stage,  that  many  others 
(Capra,  Hawks,  Huston, 

Wilder)  wore  writers  first, 
and  that  all  of  them  cared 


passionately  about  the  script. 

Delivering  the  script  is  only 
one  part  of  directing,  however, 
and  telling  the  story  makes 
demands  on  a movie  or  TV 
director  that  the  theatre  fugi- 
tive has  to  discover  and  learn. 
True,  we  live  In  an  age  of 
generalists,  when  anyone  who 
conquers  a village  Immediately 
sets  sights  on  the  universe.  But 
Trevor  Nunn,  who  bestrides  the 
narrow  world  of  the  stage  like  a 
Colossus,  produces  only  a rare 
movie  of  pallid  periodicity  and 
none-too-cinematic  flak 
Meanwhile,  Adrian  Noble’s 
Dream  is  roundly  dubbed  a 
nightmare. 

While  the  stage  is  an  Illusion, 
the  camera  never  lies.  There  has 


wanted  to  slap  your  face."  If  it 
serves  for  anything,  this  revival  is 
a timely  reminder  of  foe  gulf 
between  the  various  mediums  and 
foe  difficulties  of  putting  a play 
intended  for  foe  radio  on  the  stage. 
At  the  very  least,  it  should  ensure 
that  any  other  theatre  companies 
tempted  to  jump  on  to  the  band- 
wagon and  adapt  other  Minghella 
scripts  for  the  stage  think  twice. 
Although  perhaps  The  English 
Patient  would  work  better 

Cigarettes  And  Chocolate  Is  at  the 
Man  In  The  Moon,  London  SVV3 
(0171-351 2876),  until  April  27. 


been  a long  line  of  actors  who, 
peerless  on  the  boards,  look  like 
beached  whales  on  the  screen.  I 
gladly  pay  folding  money  to  see 
Antony  Sher  on  the  stage,  yet  in 
the  recent  BBC  Moonstone  he 
was  so  strange  and  mannered  as 
to  be  simultaneously  repellent 
and  Impenetrable.  Ian  McKellen 
is  lauded  for  taking  his  Richard 
m to  the  big  screen,  but  just  try 
to  ignore  him  frantically  sig- 
nalling discomfort  and 
thwarted  energy  in  the  movie  of 
Six  Degrees  Of  Separation. 

These  big  theatrical  talents, 
used  to  drawing  a large  audi- 
ence to  them,  have  never 
grasped  how  to  distil  power  and 
rhetoric  for  the  single  eye  of 
the  lens.  If  they  are  not  to 
embarrass  themselves  and  us, 
those  stage  directors  now  in 
development  had  better  be 
developing  a true  movie  sensi- 
bility too. 

W Stephen  CUbart 
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A Irving  legend' joined  biuesman  Joe  Louis 
Walker  on  stage  this  week  - and  the  result 
was  rather  sad.  Robin  Denselow  reports 

On  yer  bike,  Ike 


The  hard  case 


FOR  a minute  or  two,  it  seemed 
this  could  be  one  of  the  more 
memorable  disasters  of  rock 
history  Joe  Louis  Walker;  foe 
awighned  West  Ooast  blues  gui- 
tarist bad  just  got  into  his  stride  at 
London’s  Shepherd's  Bush  Empire. 
Then  he  announced  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  the  most  Intriguing  erf  the 
many  bluesy  celebrities  who  helped 
on  bis  new  album,  Great  Guitars. 
“A  living  legend  erf  blues  and  of 
rock’n’roll,"  he  promised,  "and  a 
sonl  legend.”  AD  eyes  turned  to  the 
edge  <rf  foe  stage  — and  it  was 
empty  The  band  broke  into  a Jazzy 
shuffle,  but  still  no  one  appeared. 

“I  think  we've  got  to  get  him.  He's 
upstairs,”  said  a worried-sounding 
Walker  and  only  then  did  his  guest 


turn  up.  Clad  in  a white  three-piece 
suit  and  shirt.  Dee  Turner  was  back 
on  a British  stage  for  foe  first  time 
since  the  seventies. 

When  he  was  married  to  Tina, 
£ke  had  a hand  in  some  of  the  most 
glorious  R&B  and  rode  classics  of ' 
the  past  40  years.  Since  -then,  her 
autobiography  has  told  some  deeply 
unpieagant  stories  of  bis  violence, 
he’s  suffered  drag  problems,  and 
he's  spent  time  in  JaiL  His  early 
career  has  been  largely  forgotten. 

Now  65,  Ike  was  once  a key  figure 
in  blues,  R&B  and  pop.  He  acted  as  a 
talent  scout  for  Sam  Phillips,  pro- 
duced aMunns  by  Howlin’  Wolf  and 
BB  King,  and  was  credited  with  the 
first  rock'n'roll  song,  Rocket  88, 46 
years  ago.  Non  looking  more  like  a 
southern  preacher  than  a rene- 
gade, with  his  cropped  hair  and 
moustache,  he  moved  across  to  foe 


No  wonder 
he's  got  the 
blues... 
fallen  great 
Ike  Turner 
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instrument  with  which  he  was  orig- 
inally associated,  foe  piano,  and 
went  back  to  his  blues  roots. 

And  he  was  extraordinarily 
good,  at  least  for  a little  while.  His 
first  solo  was  pained  and  passion- 
ate, his  voice,  tike  his  keyboard 
work,  foot  through  with  a danger- 
ous energy  He  stomped  his  way 
through  Shake,  Rattle  And  Roll 
and  a piano  boogie  instrumental, 
then  swapped  to  guitar  for  the 
rolling  Early  One  Morning.  Then, 
just  as  it  seemed  that  he  was  about 
to  redeem  his  reputation,  it  all  sud- 
denly fell  apart  His  voice  began  to 


give  out  and  foe  new  Mrs  Turner 
(for  younger;  blonde,  white,  wig- 
gling and  not  a match  for  Tina) 
came  on  stage  to  take  over 

When  it  was  time  for  Rocket  88, 
Ike’s  classic,  Joe  Louis  Walker  was 
singing  and  was  back  in  command. 
Ike  had  returned  to  the  piano,  now 
as  one  of  the  backing  band. 

It  was  a strange,  impressive  but 
sad  evening.  Sad  for  the  talented, 
slick  and  efficient  Joe  Louis 
Walken  because  he  allowed  himfteif 
to  be  upstaged  by  a legend;  sad  for 
foe  legend  because  on  this  showing 
he  can't  do  justice  to  himself 
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DAVIS  CUPs  Stephen  Bieriey  at  Crystat  Palace  sees  the  Lincolnshire  left-hander  level  the  tie  after  Zimbabwe  make  a winning  start 


Richardson  keeps  Britain  alive 


to 


THOSE  who  suspected 
that  two  Blacks  would 
add  up  to  a first-day 
whitewash  for  Brit- 
ain's Davis  Cup  team  were 
proved  wrong  yesterday. 
Andrew  Richardson,  who  had 
never  played  a five-set  match 
before,  defeated  Zimbabwe's 
leading  player  Byron  Black 
3-6,  6-4,  1-6,  6-4,  6-4  to  level 
the  Euro-African  Zone  One  tie 
at  Crystal  Palace  yesterday. 

It  was  a gutsy  performance 
by  Richardson  against  a 
player  ranked  in  the  top  50. 
Britain  had  hoped  the  weak 
link  would  he  Byron's 
younger  brother  Wayne  but 
he  won  the  opening  match 
against  the  other  British 
Davis  Cup  debutant  Jamie 
Delgado  2-6,  6-3, 6-1, 6-3. 

Today  the  Blacks  join 
forces  in  the  doubles  against 
Mark  Petchey  and  Neil 
Broad,  who  will  take  encour- 
agement from  Richardson's 
feisty  Qght-back. 

The  Lincolns  hire-bom  left- 
hander appeared  so  non- 
plussed when  he  won  that  one 
might  have  supposed  he  had 
lost  “Well,  I realised  my  win- 
ning  was  important,"  he  said-  1 
David  Lloyd's  plans  to  get  | 
out  of  the  Euro-African  zone  . 
via  next  September’s  play-offt  ! 
have  been  based  solidly  on  i 
Tim  Henman  and  Greg  Ru- 
sedski being  Ct  — or  at  least . 
one  of  thpiw.  Henman's  elbow  ' 
operation  and  Rusedski's  in- 
jured wrist  meant  Lloyd’s  list 
of  alternatives  was  short 
Zimbabwe  would  have  been 
in  an  even  worse  predicament 
had  either  of  their  brothers 
been  injured  or  UL 
Davis  Cup  tennis  is  like 
this.  With  Henman  and  Ru- 
sedski fit,  Britain  might  begin 
to  play  with  the  big  boys  but, 
having  fallen  so  far,  it  was  al- 
ways going  to  be  a struggle  to 
raise  the  sunken  ship. 

Twice  last  year  Britain  did 
without  one  of  their  top  twO 
— (Henman  against  Slovenia, 
Rusedski  against  Ghana).  On 
those  winning  occasions 
Lloyd  played  first  Mark  Pet- 
chey and  then  Luke  Milligan 
in  the  singles,  hut  this  time 
he  opted  for  two  Davis  Cup 
rookies,  trusting  in  their  la- 
tent ability. 

Lloyd  could  have  had  no 
idea  how  either  would  react 
He  knows  how  that  in  Rich- 
ardson, Britain's  current  No.  6, 
he  unquestionably  has  a 
player  who  will  not  crumble 
under  pressure.  Richardson  is 


off  his  feet 


David  Davies  sees 
the  Spaniard  help  set 
the  pace  between 
rests  in  New  Orleans 
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Not  all  Blade . . . Andrew  Richardson,  in  his  first-ever  five-set  match,  on  the  way  to  beating  Zimbabwe's 


FRANK  BAROti- 


also  a decent  doubles  player. 

Delgado,  going  in  firet.  ar- 
guably had  the  more  difficult 
task.  Yet  he  began  with  such 
brio,  serving  like  a demon 
and  releasing  a wonderful  se- 
quence of  hack hand  top-spin 
winners,  that  the  possibility 
of  Britain  taking  a 1-0  lead 
seemed  a probability. 

Wayne  Black  has  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  ability 
of  his  brother  but,  as  tills 


opening  matrh  unfolded,  it 
became  clear  he  was  every 
inch  a fighter. 

“Jamie  played  brilliantly  in 
the  first  set  1 think  I was  a bit 
too  defensive  and  my  captain 
t old  mp  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  the  second  set,"  said  Black 
junior.  Delgado’-s  first  serve 
began  to  malftmction  and, 
whenever  this  happened. 
Black  took  two  large  steps  in- 
side the  baseline  and  wait  for 


broke  on  the  British  player's 
second  effort-  This  paid  rich 
dividends. 

The  eighth  game  of  the 
second  set  was  decisive.  Del- 
gado, faced  with  a gently  fell- 
, ing  ball,  went  for  a Sampras- 
; style  slam-dunk  to  square  at 
4-4.  Instead  he  missed  hor- 
ribly, later  blaming  the  sttn 
which  In  Crystal  Palace’s  in- 
door arena  was  perhaps  a; 
touch  creative.  r ! 


From,  this  point  onwards 
: Delgado’s  -game  fell  away 
| shandy  and  in  all  he  served 
' 13  double  faults.  He  must 
hope  Britain  win  the  doubles 
| today  as  he  faces  Byron  Black 
1 in  the  first  match  tomorrow. 

Richardson,  whose  match 
lasted  just  over  three  hours, 
mart  now  sit,  watch  and  hope 
' that  he  gets  a chance  to  com- 
plete-a Black  winning  doable 
in  the  second  gtngfes.nurtrfi. 


tomorrow  afternoon.  He.  de- 
serves that  opportunity,. but 
the  Blacks  will  be  doubly  de- 
termined not  to  give  him  it  • 
• Rusedski,  whose  injury  to 
tiie  left  wrist  forced  him  to 
poll  out  of  tiie  Diavis  Cop, 
revealed  last  night  at  Crystal 
Palace  that  he  may -have  to 
undergo  surgery  at  the  begin- 
ning - of-  next  month.'  This 
could  force  tiie  British  No.  2 
tomisaWimMedonJ 


JOSE  MARIA  Olazabal 
produced  his  best 
ball-strUting  round 
since  his  return  to 
competitive  play  for  a flve- 
underpar  67  in  tiie  New 
Orleans  Classic  yesterday, 
ft  established  hint  firmly 
awiiMij;  the  early  leaders  in 
the  clubhouse:  only  Brad 
Faxon,  two  ahead  on  a 
seven-under  137,  and 
Laaay  Wadkins,  one  in 
front,  surpassed  him. 

• Olazabal,  who  won  in  the 
Canary  HnnHs  last  month 
in  . what  was  only  the  third 

lYmrnamont  of  bis  come- 
back, is  still  delighted  with 
his  form.  “I  have  no  com- 
plaints in  any  department," 
he  said.  “I  played  really 
solid  golf  on  a difficult  day 
— and  that  is  not  an  easy 
golf  course  either.”  - 
Worryingly  for  veteran 
Ollie  watchers,  the  Span- 
iard chose  to  sit  down  while 
waiting  to  putt  or  waiting 
for  others  to  do  so.  He  did 
this  on  the  7th.  8th  and  9th, 
and  again  at  the  16th  and 

17th,  leading  to  speculation 
that  his  feet  had  started  to 
give  him  trouble. 

But  Sergio  Gomez,  his 
manager  who  walks  every 
hole  of  every  round,  said 
thatthere  had  been  no  com- 
plaints from  his  «*an  and 
he  suspected  that  it  was 
more  a commentary  on  the 
pace  of  play. 

Indeed  Olazabal  himself 
said  afterwards  that  he 
, thought '-it  sensible  to  take 
the  pressure  off  his  feet  as 

rrfhfn  a«  possible. 

Hurting  or  not,  Olazabal 
was  playing  some  seriously 
good  golf.  For  the  first  IX 
.holes  he  hit  every  feirway 
and  every  green  in  regula- 
tion, and  had  Ms  putting 
been  up  to  the  same  stan- 
dard;, he  might  have  bet- 
tered his  best  here,  a record 
63  when  he  finished  second 
in  1994.  That  was  the  year. 

: of  course,  when  he  won  the 
.DSMastors.  .. 


But  that  record  round  is 
tiie  only  time  that  Olazabal 
believes  he  has  putted  well 
on  these  greens,  which  he 
finds  particularly  difficult 
to  read.  He  did  hole  a 22- 
foot  putt  at  the  short  3rd 

for  a birdie,  but  others  of 
the  same  range  had  beat 
missed  at  the  1st  and  2nd 
and  were  to  be  ntissed  at 
the  Sth  and  7th. 

Finally,  after  a superb 
cross-wind  six-iron  at  the 
short  8th,  he  holed  from  16 
feet,  which  may  have  been 
tiie  inspiration  he  needed. 
The  9th,  at  370  yards,  is  a 
definite  birdie  chance  and 
Olazabal  almost  eagled  it  A 
downwind  one-iron  left 
Mm  with  a wedge  which  he 
almost  holed,  leaving  it  less 
than  a foot  from  the  pin. 

He  did  manage  to  nod  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  ap- 
plause but  not  to.  raise  a 
hand  — an  area  where  he 
could  be  more  gracious. 

The  10th  also  requires  an 
iron  off  the  tee  and  was 
downwind,  which  meant 
that  finding  and  then  bold- 
ing the  tiny  green  was  an 
accomplishment  The  Span- 
iard hit  an  eight-iron  to 
nine  feet  and  was  able  to 
trickle  a downhill  putt  into 
the  hole. 

That  took  him  to  four- 
under  and  tied  him  for 
eighth  place,  a distinct  im- 
provement on  the  Jolnt- 
56th  he  occupied  at  the 
start  of  the  round.  It  was  to 
get  better,  too. 

Two  solid  shots  took  him 
through  the  green  at  the 
550-yard  11th  and  he  man- 
aged to  get  a crafty  little 
chip,  using  the  eon  tours  of 
tiie  green,  to  three  feet  and 
holed  that  to  be  tied  for 
fourth. 

A shot  slipped  away  at 
the  14th  where  he  missed 
his  first  feirway  and  green, 
hooking  into  the  rough,  but 
he  blrdled  the  15th  despite 
finding  a bunker.  A five- 
iron  second  left  him  short 
of  the  island  green,  but  he 
pitched  to  nine  feet  to  move 
back  to  five-under  par. 

He  had  to  hold  from  12 
feet  to  save  par  at  the  16th 
after  putting  a wedge  Into 
sand.  but  par  at  each  of  the 
last  two  difficult  holes  left 
him  pleased  with  his  day. 


Cricket 


Rugby  League 


Snooker 


Hendrick  sings 
the  Irish  praises 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  return  of  the  Saints  scrum-half  in  Paris  I McDermott 


Goulding  back  in  business 


appeal 
turned  down 


IRELAND  qualified  for  the 
ICC  Trophy  semi-finals  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  with  a 51- 
run  win  over  Hong  Kong  in 
their  final  group  matph  yes- 
terday and  then  basked  in  the 
afterglow  of  the  coach  Mike 
Hendrick’s  rich  praise. 

Peter  Gillespie  took  three 
for  42  and  Paul  McCrum  three 
for  30  as  Hong  Kong  were 
bowled  out  for  172  in  reply  to 
Ireland's  223  for  seven. 

With  the  top  three  from  the 
competition  qualifying  for  the 
1999  World  Cup  In  England, 
Ireland  are  now  just  one  win 
away  from  the  biggest  stage 
In  cricket 

"I  am  absolutely  delighted 
for  the  boys  because  they- 
have  been  through  a lot  over 
the  past  year."  beamed  Hen- 
drick. "Anything  can  happen 
In  one-day  cricket  and  al- 
though we  now  face  the 
favourites  Kenya,  I know  that 
they  are  beatable.” 

The  former  England  pace 
bowler  is  confident  about 
tomorrow's  game  despite  the 
119-run  defeat  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  Africans  earlier 


in  the  tournament  “I  hope 
that  we  use  the  memory  of 
that  in  a positive  way  and  get 
a different  result  this  time." 

Hendrick,  who  played  30 
tinws  for  England  and  is  in 
the  middle  of  a three-year 
contract  with  the  Irish 
Cricket  Union,  added:  “In 
Dekker  [Desmond]  Curry  we 
i have  someone  who  hits  the 
ball  harder  than  anyone  I 
have  ever  played  with  and 
Neil  Doak  Is  good  enough  to 
play  county  cricket" 

Scotland,  who  play  Bangla- 
desh in  tiie  other  semi-final 
on  Tuesday, 

were  forced  to  suffer  an  ago- 
nising wait  before  their  place 
in  the  last  four  was 
confirmed. 

Having  lost  to  Kenya  on  a 
fester  scoring  rate,  Scotland 
had  to  rely  on  Denmark  heat- 
ing Canada  in  the  other 
Group  E game.  A seven-run 
triumph  left  the  Danes  level 
on  points  with  them,  but  Scot- 
land went  into  the  last  four  by 
virtue  of  beating  Denmark  by 
45  runs  in  their  first  quarter- 
final groap  game. 


Bobbie  goulding 
has  served  his  six- 
match  suspension 
and  returns  for  St 
Helens  against  Paris  St  Ger- 
main at  Charlety  tonight 
The  scrum-halTs  return 
means  instant  anonymity  for 
Lee  Briers,  the  18-year-old, 
who  has  proved  such  an  ad- 
mirable deputy;  he  does  not 
even  merit  a place  on  the 
bench. 

Goulding  renews  his  half- 
hack  partnership  with 
Tommy  Martyn,  who  Is 
restored  after  an  absence  of 
two  games  with  hamstring 
trouble.  This  means  that 
Karle  Hammond,  who  has 
had  an  outstanding  start  fo 
the  season,  will  continue  at 
loose  forward. 

St  Helens  will  be  expected 
to  win  their  fourth  league 
game,  their  third  away,  and 
go  dear  at  the  top  for  24  hours 
at  least  But  Paris  are  nothing 
like  the  easy-beats  they  were 
last  season. 

They  were  desperately  un- 
lucky not  to  gain  some 
reward  — a draw  at  least  ■ — 
from  their  match  against  Sal- 


ford at  The  Willows  on  Mon- 
day and  their  organisation, 
skill  and  spirit  should  make 
them  a match  for  any  side 
this  season. 

But  they  do  have  injury 
problems.  It  took  pain-kflllng 
injections  to  get  three  players 
on  to  the  field  on  Monday  and 
Jason  Martin  was  obliged  to 
play  in  spite  of  straining  his 
groin  during  the  warm-up. 

Martin  Is  missing  and  Dean 
Bird,  scorer  of  two  tries  at 
Salford,  and  Jeremy  Robin- 
son, their  goalkickmg  stand- 
off are  also  absent  But  the 
PSG  coach  Peter  MulhoILand 
does  have  a couple  of  more 
Frenchmen,  Fabien  Devecchi 
and  Pierre  Cbamorin,  back 
with  the  squad  after  complet- 
ing stints  with  their  French 
dubs  in  the  south. 

"We  know  we  are  up 
against  it  because  of  injuries 
but  we  will  be  giving  100  per 
cent  and  hoping  to  put  on  a 
good  display,"  said  Mulhol- 
Iand.  who  claimed  that  PSG’s 
performance  at  Salford  was 
"one  of  the  most  courageous 
any  side  has  given  me  in  my 
time  as  a coach". 


It  is  likely  that  Shaun  Ed- 
wards will  have  to  settle  for  a 
place  on  the  London  Broncos 
bench  for  the  match  at  Brad- 
ford tomorrow.  The  former 
Wigan  scrum-half  and  most 
decorated  player  in  the 
sport's  history  is  unlikely  to 
oust  Josh  White  yet 

White  has  been  in  dazzling 
form  and  attributes  it  in  part 
to  the  arrival  of  Edwards  and, 
after  another  fine  game  at 
Oldham  on  Tuesday,  he 
agreed  that  he  was  probably 
in  the  richest  vein  of  form  of' 
his  fife. 

Long-term  injuries  to  the 
forwards  Jeremy  Donougher 
and  Warren  Jowitt  are  now 
stretching  Bradford's- 
resources.  “We  cannot  afford 
any  more  injuries,"  said  Mat 
thew  Elliott,  the  Bulls'  coach. 

Darryl  van  de  Velde  has  ar- 
rived from  Australia  and  wjll 
take  charge  of  Warrington  for 
their  game  with  Oldham,  hut 
he  is  likely  to  rely  heavily  for 
this  match  at  least  on  his  as- 
sistant Bairi.  Cullen,  the  vet- 
eran forward  who  plotted 
Warrington's  unexpected  win 
over  Wigan  on  Monday. 


BARRIE  McDERMOTT,  the 
DLeeds  prop  forward,  has 
failed  in  his  appeal  against  a 
three-match  suspension  im- 
posed for  a high  tackle  in  last 
Saturday’s  Silk  Cut  Challenge 
Cup  semi-finaL 
McDermott  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  Thursday’s 
Rugby  Football  League  disci- 
plinary hearing  after  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  commit- 
tee spotted  the  offence  in  the 
24-10  victory  over  Leeds. 

' Brian  McDermott,  the  Brad- 
ford Bulls*  prop,  win  appeal 
r.  against  the  four-match,  ban 
^imposed  for  his  dismissal  for 

fighting  in  the  cup  tie 

, Robert  Tew,  the  Australian, 
who  has  .succeeded  Ross/ 

O’Reffiyi  wfif.take  charge 

Workington  Town  for  the 
first  time'  tomorrow,  .when 
they  tackle  Dewsbury  in  ti» 
Flrrtlftvisjoq.  i-,%.  . - . 


Williams  battles 
to  nail-biting  win 


COva  Everton 


M ark  williams,  the 

21-year-old  Welsh  left- 
hander who  has  al- 
ready won  two  world-ranking 
titles,  led  Peter  Ebdon  5-2  but 
had  to  play  a dramatic  11th 
frame  before  recording  a 6-5 
semi-final  win  in  the  British 
Open  in  Plymoothyesterday. 
Today's  final  will  pit  him 
against  Stephen  Hendry  or 
Steve  Davis. 

Williams,  who  rose  from 
39th  to  16th  in  the  world  rank- 
ings last  season,  will  finish 
this  one  in  the  top  eight  If 
natural  talent  was  all  there 
was  to  it  he  would  be  in  the 
top  fourbut  he  is  inclined  to 
be  careless  with  easy  balls 
wfcen-he^s  going  well  and  suf- 


fers from  Clincher's  Disease 
while  in  winning  positions. 

His  hallmark  is  a devastat- 
ing half-hour  burst.  One  put 
him  3-0  up  towards  his  6-1 
quarterfinal  win  over  Tony 
Drago  and  another  yesterday 
carried  him  from  2-2  to  5-2  — 
save  for  his  frustration  when 
Ebdon  declined  to  concede  the 
seventh  despite  needing  an 
impossible  number  ^of 
snookers.  x 

Williams  conceded  £he 
eighth  at  0-67  with  two.  teds 
left,  had  to  sit  oat  Ebdoa.f$£0 
in  the  ninth  and  was 
at  5-5  when  the 
added  35  to  his  12-poi 
in  the  loth.  And  v 
liams  fouled  a red 
cuff  at  23-0  in  prime 
in  the  decider  the 
pearedtofevour 


- • 


Rain  delays  West  Indies  Test 


'HE  Recreation  Ground’s  I Heavy  rain  overnight  sat- 


I basic  tarpaulin  covers  urated  the  outfield  and 
and  a complete  lack  of  mop-  showers  followed  around 


plng-up  materials  meant  starting  time.  Gronndstaff 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  armed  .with  sponges  did 


play  before  tea  in  the 
fourth  Test  between  West 
Indies  and  India  yesterday, 
writes  Avidesh  Persaud  In 
Antigua. 


their  best,  squeezing  water 
into  dustbins. 

To  while  away  the  Hmp 
music  was  pounded  out  on 
giant  speakers. 


Squash 


Nicol  leads  British  assault 


FHchard  Jago 


■JETER  NICOL  yesterday 
■ became  the  first  d Laver 


■ became  the  firk  player 
from  Scotland  for  33  years  to 
reach  the  British  Open  semi- 
finals on  a day  when  three 
Britons  reached  the  last  four 
of  the  two  main  events  in 
Cardiff 

Nicol.  looking  increasingly 
confident,  moved  through  in 
what  has  always  been  his  bo- 
gey tournament  by  beating 
the  former  finalist  Brett  Mar- 
tin from  Australia  15-10, 
15-11, 13-15. 15-12. 

He  now  plays  another  Aus- 


tralian. Rodney  Eyles.  the 
No.  2 seed,  who  needed  five 
games  to  take  a superb  and 
often  tempestuous  match 
against  the  Canadian  Jon- 
athon Power  15-13, 5-15, 9-15, 
15-12, 15-11. 

Sue  Wright  went  through  to 
the  women's  semifinals  by 
repeating  her  British  National 
final  victory  over  Linda  Chap- 
man and  now  plays  Sarah 
Fitz-Gerald.  the  top-seeded 
world  Open  champion.  • 

Jane  Martin  and  Fiona 
Geaves  were  due  on  court 
Later  to  ensure  a place  for  a 
second  English  woman  in  the 

last  four. 


rrs  hot  m team  / urban  fishing  paui  mersqn  j 


i Detrett  a.  Toronto  z fafr.  Nr  Rsnaon 
& Barton  4;  Otunt  4,  WartJnatan  0;  Pm- 
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Lo  Stregone  can 
finish  on  a high 

The  Guardian’s  Ron  Cox  has  headed  the  Racing  Post  tipster 
table  since  January.  Here  he  goes  through  the  big  race  sorting 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  picking  those  with  the  talent  to  finish 
and  discarding  those  that  will  be  lucky  to  make  the  first  fence 

ASF,?w°„S,Liack^rs  National,  but  Inclined  to  NAHTHEN  LAD:  Mainly  dls- 
caugnt  a cold  when  make  mistakes  and  will  test  appointing  since  beating  Mr 
JjvJSf?*011*.  suc'  tbMKOJstfLorcan  Wyer.for  Mulligan  at  ChdlenJiam  iast 

CUZnbed  to  eauine  fill  Vhnm  this  Is  9 third  KTafinnnl  nnnn  iphlwt  -NT-n-4 1 _CJ.  Jr 


ANTE-POST  backers 
caught  a cold  when 
Lo  Stregone  suc- 
cumbed to  equine  flu 
in  the  week  before  last  year’s 
Grand  National  His  support- 
ers should  he  on  better  terms 
with  themselves  this  time. 

Third  in  the  Hennessy  Gold 
Cup,  Lo  Stregone  has  valu- 
able big-race  experience  and 
is  preferred  to  Smith’s  Band 
and  Lord  Gyllene.  Best  long- 
shot:  Celtic  Abbey: 

ANTONIN:  Completed  in  bis 
own  time  when  eighth  behind 
Rough  Quest  last  year.  Needs 
soft  ground.  Fifth  National 
ride  for  Conor  O'Dwyer. 
AVRO  ANSON:  Suited,  by 
fast  ground  and  one  of  the 
best  backed  runners  this 
week.  Lacks  experience.  Fifth 
National  ride  for  Peter  Niven. 
BACK  BAB:  Irish  no-hoper. 
First  National  ride  for  Toni 
Trcdcy 

BELMONT  KING:  Has 
earned  his  place  in  the  line-up 
with  two  fine  efforts  at  Chep- 
stow this  season.  First 
National  ride  for  Richard 
Johnson. 

BISHOPS  HALL:  First-fence 
feller  for  the  past  two  years, 
but  could  go  dose  with  a clear 
round.  Fourth  National  ride 
for  David  Bridgwater. 
BUCKBOARD  BOUNCE:  No 
encouragement  this  season. 
Third  National  ride  for  Paul 
Carberry. 

CAMELOT  KNIGHT:  With- 
out a win  since  1993  and  diffi- 
cult to  see  jockey  Carl  Llewel- 
lyn getting  anywhere  near 
repeating  his  triumph  on 
Party  Politics  In  *92. 

CELTIC  ABBEY:  There  are 
worse  longshore  than  this  use- 
ful hunter-chaser  who  acts 
well  on  East  ground.  Sixth 
National  ride  for  Brendan 
Powell,  successful  on  Rhyme 
’N*  Reason  in  1988. 

DAKYNS  BOY:  One-time 
useful  chaser,  but  on  the 
downgrade.  First  National 
ride  for  Timmy  Murphy. 
DEXTRA  DOVE:  Leading 
fency  last  year  until  ruled  out 
by  injury,  has  won  twice  this 
term  without  looking  quite  as 
sharp.  Third  National  ride  for 
Chris  Maude. 

DON’T  LIGHT  UP:  Don’t 
wait  up  for  this  one  to  finish. 
First  National  ride  for  ama- 
teur Robert  Thornton. 
EVANGELICA:  The  only 
mare  in  this  year's  race  and 
none  has  won  since  Nickel 
Coin  in  1951.  Fourth  National 
ride  for  Robbie  Supple. 
FEATHERED  GALE:  Win- 
ner of  last  year’s  Irish  Grand 
National,  but  has  felled  to 
sparkle  on  past  trips  to  Brit- 
ain. Third  National  ride  for 
Francis  Woods. 

FULL  OF  OATS:  Could  be 
given  a squeak  if  this  were 
Warwick,  where  he  has  won 
three  times,  but  looks  out  of 
his  depth  today.  First 
National  ride  lbr  Jim  Culloty. 
GENERAL  WOLFE:  Runner- 
up  in  last  year’s  Scottish 


National,  but  inclined  to 
make  mistakes  and  will  test 
the  skills  of  Lorcan  Wyer,  for 
whom  this  is  a thi  rd  National 
ride. 

GLEMOT:  Jumped  well  when 
third  over  three  miine  and 
three  furlongs  of  the  National 
course  in  November,  but 
looked  tired  at  the  finish  and 
has  stamina  limitations.  Fifth 
National  ride  for  Simon 
McNeffl.  . . 

GO  BALLISTIC;  Much-im- 
proved this  season,  but  it 
might  be  unwise  to  go  over- 
board about  his  fourth  In  the 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup,  where 
he  stayed  on  past  beaten 
horses.  Still  makao  the. odd 
mistake,  but  Rough  Quest’s 
rider  Mick  Fitzgerald  must  be 
fencying  his  chances  again  on 
only  his  third  National  ride. 
GRANGE  BRAKE:  Totally 
unpredictable,  but  capable  on 
his  day.  Second  National  ride 
for  David  Walsh. 

E3LLESHIN:  Take  cover  if 
this  one  is  in  contention 
jumping  the  last  — his 
trainer,  Harry  "Mad”  Man- 
ners, has  been  known  to  run 
on  to  the  course  to  holler  en- 
couragement! On  soft  ground 


Graham  Bradley ...  he  can 
mflkp  number  one  an  11th  try 

he  might  have  had  something 
to  shout  about  First  National 
ride  for  Sean  Curran. 

LO  STREGONE:  One  of  last 
year’s  leading  fancies  but 
missed  the  race  , owing  to  a j 
setback.  Major  chance -on -his  I 
best  form,  nth  National,  ride 
for  Graham  Bradley.  - 
LORD  GYLLENE:  Sound 
jumper  with  a lovely  stride 
who  should  be  able  to  take  up 
a prominent  position  and  get 
into  a rhythm  which  will  be 
hard  to  break.  Tony  Dobbin, 
unseated  on  his  only  National 
ride  so  for,  has  worked  hard 
to  get  a chance  like  this. 
MASTER  OATS:  A feller  in 
1994  and  seventh  behind 
Royal  Athlete  the  following 
year,  now  looks  past  his  best 
Norman  Williamson,  for 
whom  this  is  a fifth.  National 
ride. 

MUGONE  BEACH:  Close 
third  fh  the  John  Hughes  Me- 
morial over  the  big  fences  last 
year.  First  National  ride  for 
Aussie  Jamie  Evans. 


NAHTHEN  LAD:  Mainly  dis- 
appointing since  beating  Mr 
Mulligan  at  Chritwrihfim  last 
year.  Third  National  ride  for 
Jason  Titley,  who  booted 
home  Royal  Athlete  for  Jenny 
Pitman  in  1996! 

NEW ' CO:  Often  a dodgy 
jumper.  First  National  ride 
for  David  Casey. 

NORTHERN  hiuR-  Possible 
outsider.  Fourth  National 
ride  for  Paul  Holley.  .. 
NUAFFE:  Honest  stayer,  but 
the  . bulk  of  Irish  cash  wiD.  go 
elsewhere.  First  National  ride 
far  TerryMttche.il. 

OVER  THE  STREAM:  Beat 
four  home  when  a distant' 
13th  last.  year.  Survival  the 
flame  of  the  game  ngflin  first 
National  ride  for  Adie  Smith. 
FINK  GIN:  Stamina  no  prob- 
lem; -but  attitude  question- 
able. Refused  at  the  .same 
fence  three  times  in  one  race 
last  season.  Jockey  Chris 
Bonner  third  and  fourth  in 
Just  two  National  rides. 
PLASTIC  SPACEAGE:  At  14 
years  of  age  the  pensioner  In 
this  field.  Doubtful  runner. 
RIVER  MANDATE:  Sports, 
the  colours  of  Anna  DuChess 
Of  Westminster,  made  famous 
by  Arkle  and  carried  to  vic- 
tory by  Last  Suspect  here  in 
1985.  Similarity  ends  there. 
Second  National  ride  for 
Andrew  Thornton. 
SCRIBBLER:  Ex-Irish 

chaser,  sired  by  The  Parson. 
A miracle  is  needed  for  Dan 
Fortt  to  succeed  an  his  first 
National  attempt  Odds:  100-1. 
SMITH’S  BAND:  The  Force 
is  with  this  one  all  right 
Trained  by  Jenny  Pitman, 
successful  with  Corbiere  and 
Royal  Athlete,  and  ridden  by 
Richard  Dunwoody  — two 
wins  and  four  platings  from 
U National  rides  — Smith's 
Band  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  Ain  tree.  One  for  the 
short-list 

SPUFFTNGTON:  Normally  a 
safe  jumper,  but  way  out  of 
his  depth.  Third  National  ride 
for  Philip  Hide. 

STRAIGHT  TALK:  Fast- 
ground  specialist.  First 
National  ride  for  up-and-com- 
ing amateur  Joe  Tizzard. 

SUNY  BAY:  Exciting  pros- 
pect who  had  a below-par  Lo 
Stregone  well  behind  when 
winning  by  19  lengths  at  Hay- 
dock.  Win  find  things  tougher 
in  this  big  field,  but  could  be 
the  one  to  change  fortunes  of 
Jamie  Osborne,  who  has  fin- 
ished no  closer  than  13th  in 
five  National  rides. 

TURNING  TRDL  Like  a lot 
of  others,  would  have  bene- 
fited from  the  weights  going 
up.  Second  National  ride  for 
JohnEavanagh. 

VALIANT  WARRIOR: 
Donbtful  .stayer.  First 
National  ride  for  Russ 
Garrltty. 

WYLDE  HIDE:  Even  without 
his  favoured  soft  ground  a 
bold  bid  is  on  the  cards. 
Seventh  National  ride  for 
Irish  champion  Charlie  swan. 


Straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth . . . John  O’Shea  looks  admiringly  on  his  stable  star  Go  Ballistic  photograph  frank  baron 

O’Shea  ready  for  the  big  time 


Chris  Hawkins  talks  to  the  trainer 
who  could  hit  the  target  with  Go  Ballistic 


GO  BALLISTIC,  one  of  i 
the  Grand  National 
favourites  after  run-  ■ 
ning  out  of  his  skin  i 
to  finish  fourth  in  the  Chel- 
tenham Gold  Cup,  is  nice  his 
trainer  John  O’Shea  — out  of 
the  handicap  but  outperform- 
ing the  so  called  stars.  " ' 

O’Shea,  a 40-year-old  Irish- 
man, has  been  “wrong  at  the 
weights”  nearly  all  his  rating 
life,  coming  into  the  game  at 
the  bottom  and  staying  there 
for  more  years  than  he  cares 
to  remember. 

Now  In  a small  20-box  yard 
at  Westbury-on-Sevem,  on 
the  flat  lands  between  the 
river  and  the  hills  of  the  For- 
est of  Dean,  life  is  better;  it 
could  get  euphoric  if  Go  Bal- 
listic wins. 

It  is  beyond  O'Shea’s  wild- 
est imaginings.  Could  he 
really  be  about  to  train  the 
winner  at  the  world’s  most 
famous  horse  race  ? 

“The  dally  stable  routine 
and  the  pressure  of  the  media 
has  kept  me  too  busy  to  worry 
about  it  but  when  I stop  and 


think,  rm  spared  something 
will  spoil  the  dream,”  said  the 
balding,  little  man  from 
County  Cariow. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  30 
fences  and  38  rivals  who 
could  do  the  spoiling  but 
O'Shea  knows  racing  is  a 
game  of  chance. 

That  is  why  he  ran  the 
horse  in  the  Gold  Cup  al- 
though there  was  canny 

thinking  hriiinfl  it. 

“I  ran  him  because  al- 
though I knew  he  was  about 
two  stone  ‘wrong’  I reckoned 
there  were  flaws  in  most  of 
the  other  runners,"  he 
explained. 

“I  knew  he  wouldn't  mind 
the  ground  or  the  track  and 
was  sure  to  stay  so  Mrs  Lock- 
hart (the  gelding's  owner)  and 
myself  thought  it  was  worth 
having  a go. 

"He  was  a fair  way  behind 
at  one  time  and  in  .the  end  he 
surprised  me  by  finishing 
fourth. 

“In  the  National,  in  theory 
at  least,  he’s  got  a better 
chance  — he’s  only  61b  out  of 


the  weights  although  Mick 
(Fitzgerald  the  Jockey)  proba- 
bly won’t  do  10  stone  and  will 
put  up  a couple  of  pounds 
overweight 

’T  think  he’s  folly  recov- 
ered from  his  Cheltenham 
run  and  I*m  sure  he’s  got  the 
stamina  to  get  the  trip.  Who 
knows  what'll  happen  ? Some- 
body’s got  to  win  it  so  it  might 
as  well  be  me.” 

A good  homespun  phlloso- 
phy  and  one  which  has  kept  ■ 
O’Shea  going  through  plenty 
of  adversity. 

Coming  from  a family  with 
no  racing  background,  he 
went  Into  stables  with  Irish 
trainer  Liam  Browne  basi- 
cally because  he  was  the  right 
make  and  shape. 

"I  wanted  to  become  a 
jockey  but  had  never  ridden  a 
horse  and  I must  have  tried 
Liam’s  patience  to  the  last,” 
he  said. 

“It  was  two  years  before  he 
let  me  ride  out  and  he  never 
put  me  up  In  a race  but  I did 
gat  a few  rides  for  other 
people.  I never  rode  a winner 
but  there  were  about  five  that 
I should  have  won  on. 

“I  went  to  Michael  O’Brien 
who  bad  some  top  chasers  at 
the  time  — Bright  Highway, 


Chorelli  and  King  Spruce  — 
but  gave  up  hopes  of  being  a 
jockey. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  just  a 
stable  lad  so  I rented  some 
stables  for  livery  and  break- 
ing. I only  had  eight  boxes  but 
somebody  sent  me  one  horse 
to  train  and  I used  to  gallop  it 
alongside  the  river  bank. 

“I  sort  of  fell  into  training 
and  it  was  two  years  before  I 
had  my  first  winner.  Scarlet 
Gold,  at  B allinrobe.  But  foe 
financial  side  was  no  good 
and  I knew  there  was  no  hope 
if  I stayed  in  Ireland. 

“So  I heard  about  this  yard 
at  WelshpooL  I came  over 
with  my  wife,  my  child  and 
foe  proceeds  from  selling  our 
furniture.  I only  had  two 
horses  and  nothing  happened. 

“Then  I got  a break  and  got 
a job  as  private  trainer  to 
John  Booton  at  Kiddermin- 
ster but  things  really  started 
to  look  up  when  I went  to  Red- 
ditch  to  train  for  Fat  Kelly. 

“I  got  my  first  good  horse 
Kfllula  Chief  and  he  was 
pretty  good  — fell  when  in  the 
lead  at  Ayr,  got  up  and  still 
won. 

“But  he  was  killed  at  Chel- 
tenam  in  the  Sun  Alliance 
Chase  two  years  ago. 


“At  that  time  Go  Ballistic 
was  with  David  Nicholson 
and  finished  third  in  the  Chel- 
tenham bumper.  I got  him  be- 
cause he  was  making  a bit  erf 
a noise  (breathing  difficul- 
ties) and  when  he  first  ran  for 
me  he  was  only  firing  on  two 
or  three  cylinders. 

“He  had  a tie-back  opera- 
tion which  cured  the  wind 
problem  and  he  won  first  time 
out  at  Worcester.  He’s  just 
gone  from  strength  to 
strength.” 

O'Shea  moved  to  his  cur- 
rent stables,  owned  by  Keith. 
Beh  last  August  He  has  a six 
forlongs  woodcMp  gallop,  a 
sand  and  a grass  gallop  and  a 
itehnritng  ground  which  he 
shares  with  a flock  of  sheep. 

Probably  the  most  nervous 
member  of  the  team  today 
will  be  Susan  Ruff  who  looks 
after  Go  Ballistic  or  “Jake”  as 
he's  called  in  the  yard. 

“It  terrifies  me  but  at  least 
it’s  a fairer  course  than  it 
was,”  said  his  devoted  lass.  ‘I 
won't  be  having  a bet  on  him 
but  I think  he’s  the  sort  of 
horse  for  the  race  — he’s  very 
self-opinionated  and  very 
competitive.  Bloody  minded 
you  might  say.” 


All  you  need  to 
know  about  a 
National  flutter. 

(Except  the  winner.) 


Even  if  you've  never  had  a flutter,  Ladbrokes  make  ft  simple  for  you 
to  join  in  the  fun  wfth  special  easy- to- complete  betting  slips  and  a 
warm  welcome.  Call  In  today  from  9am  or,  If  you  prefer,  phone  us  on 
the  number  below  to  place  your  Grand  National  bet.  Good  Luck! 

(j  THE  MARTELL  GRAND  NATIONAL  1 

iWfAvro  Anson 
Itfl  Go  BaHstfc 
1 VI  Lord  Qyflene 
1W1  Sony  Bay 
TViWytte  Hide 
Tl/i  la  Stregone 
12/lSmfth’s  Band 
ufl  Amonbi 
1V1  General  WWte 
tfi/l  NatthenUd 


2Vf  Feathered  Gale 
28/1  Turning  Trix 
25/1  Master  Oats 
28/1  Belmont  King 
28/1  Kffleshin  - 
83/1  Backboard  B. 
40/1  Oextra  Dove 
4Q/I  Evangetica 
40/1  New  Co 

4fl/l  Northern  Hide 


, 40/1  River  Mandate 
58/1  Bishops  HaB 
SOtl  Grange  Brake 
68/1  Celtic  Abbey 
OW  Full  of  Oats 
00n  Gfemot 
sen  Straight  Talk 

SW  Vacant  Warrior 
10V!  Back  Bar 
108/1  Mugoni  Beach 


Each  Way  ona  qiwtwr  ***•  od*^i  * 


1BV1  Nuaffe 
10Q/1  Pink  Gin 
150/1  Camekrf  Knight 
150/1  DakynsBoy 
150/1  Scribbler 
150/1  Spufflngton 
2SVI  Don't  UgUtUp  - 
208/1  Over  Tbe  Stream 
20VI  Ptesflc  Spaceaga 
"Master  Boston 

"Trainer  mm  boo-totw 


. Fat  to  »t¥  l£SlSrp3?l«tak» 
For  all  other  b« 


tarifiK#  i'SSfJSifSa  m mmk  a*. 

, can  0800834524 


1:  Hera  war  Swttta  or  Datocirt  ready.  ^ Ysur  ^ must  toW  « / 7I|  NB8 

. AlWltee null  ■ W early.  Ml,  norm lA napesM out.  Harrow HA2 7JW- 

kMHUHSMaW 


Ladbrokes 


Spring  is 
here  for 
Hedger 


Ron  Cox 


FAST  ground  might  pose 
problems  for  several 
fancied  Grand 

National  runners,  but 
Secret  Spring  will  be  in  his 
element  in  the  Cordon  Bleu 
Handicap  Hurdle  which 
opens  the  Aintree  card. 

Trained  by  Peter  Hedger 
near  Fontwell  racecourse. 
Secret  Spring  is  suited  by  a 
sharp  two  miles.  He  looks 
well  treated  at  the  weights, 
having  finished  second  to 
San  martin  o and  beaten 
Sharpical  and  some  other 
good  novices  at  Kempton 
on  his  last  two  starts. 

This  is  a competitive 
race,  with  dangers  lurking 
In  the  shape  of  last  year* s 
winner  Stompln  and  recent 
Ascot  scorer  Rosencrantz, 
but  Secret  Spring  (1.45) 

should  go  well. 

Unlike  the  National,  tbe 
weights  have  taken  a hefty 
rise  in  the  Martell  Red  Rum 
Chase.  This  could  let  in 
Down  The  Fell  (2.20),  who 
goes  particularly  well  for 
Norman  Williamson. 

Front-running  Make  A 
Stand  (2-58)  may  be  vulner- 
able over  the  extra  half- 
mile  of  the  Martell  Aintree 
Hurdle,  but  the  track  and 
going  should  enable  him  to 
have  pnnnffti  in  reserve  at 
the  finish. 

For  the  nap,  it  looks 
worth  taking  a chance  with 
Nicholas  Plant  (4.35)  at  a 
big  price  in  the  Chivas 
Regal  Amateur  Riders* 
Chase. 

His  pilot,  Olhe  McPhaiL 
has  ridden  two  winners 
fM«  week  and  looks  highly 

ptynTrlRmg. 


I Aintree  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


lASSMntipringW 

8^3  USMfaai 

UODowlhM 

4JS  NKHOLAS  PLANT  (nap) 

US  Mafcw  A Stand 

B.1S  BHi  Parts 

Ob lag  OowL » Danotia  Wnfcww. 

Rpm  in  tattMa  XH*  Iwfl  mm  Mi  d**a  aha  Wm  HR  ouUne. 

1.45  CORDON  BUUHAmcAr  hurdle  a*  ii thd*£is£70 

1 WOT)  DREAMS EMD (SO) (D)P BO«n 9-1 J-W LAapeBfP) 

2 KOtt-O  OTOMPW(Z3){CD>  MW  HKitlflM  6-11-10 -IQtdUy 

> 66824-P  CLIFTTBI  BEAT  [86)  (D)  P HoM»  6-17-fl Cr&vm 

4 H513P  DJRBCT  ROUTE  (20  to  J Howard  Johnson  6-n-fl ADafabbi 

■ V-1D0S0  UBADI(2B)(CO)DMcholBOn5-11-6 IMmh 

a BHJVIK DO MODlJW(BElCDHl»)GRtctantB 5-11-5  PCartMny 

7 032DF  HAMR.1DMSBJC  (14)  (p)f9F)  II  Pipe  5-11-2 JOrtomo 

a 315-F03  SHANKAR  (14]  (D)  D Wcftotson  6-10-12 *kR  Thornton  (5) 

9 1141111  SWMMO DOE  (28)  (D)  T Eanwtir  5-1M LWywr 

10  9-1221  SECRET  EPftOtQ  (78)  P Hedger  5-10-9 MRIehanfc 

11  04-4V2  TEJAMO HOLD (4) |B)  (BP) P Bradey T-10-3 BW)pna 

12  COM2  KAfTAJC  (43) (D)  J Carr  B-TO-2 — FLaafayP) 

18  1V3415  FCBaSTAttMlIDJS QrtBBnS-10-1 TJItapby 

14  0SK130  HOST  EQUAL  (70)  (D)  M Pipe  7-19-C  D hfph  (5 

15  ffMmiWaiF)aSTBtCira}09mJE>re*-«H> XSUny 

IB  QRP1  ROmCMIfTZ  {10)(7»«)(D)  Mss  VWWaim  5-10-0  — JW  min 

17  3EB02-3  ABLAH 1224) P Hottt 6-1D-0 — SPannO* 

10  FS-U4B  WLAKt CAXTU {141  <D»G Baking 6-1M BFantan 

19  3G0KM  PROS®  Stt (IB) G BmfllB B-10-Q JHK— M| 


- -FlMhgm 

.TJHmptv 

.DSoppta(5) 

J Mal  ay 


AMUH 1224)  P HotW  5-1D-0 MPvmM* 

52 

iM  Spring,  6-1  Rwencrartz.  7-1  EdelaOa  Du  Moulin.  B-1  HamBon  SHU.  10-1  Fanctal, 

ECaErsraflKk  Haathny  SB:,  lad  (BA  rtMen  M,  ran  on  Ml  m tqr  SO  Win  Stanfca! 
MLQtfAe). 

i Ahnys  ootac  waH.  lad  2 ouL  eaafty.  won  by  71  town  Mfcw  Rm  (Aboi  2rnllDy  m MU  W 
iMnetongfln  2nd  BMtta  A Sana  in  TobbGoU  Trophy.  «Ui  DIRECT  ROUTE  (pure  ntl  U 
BS  DU  I40UUN  Oaw  116)  Sti . ZAflADI  (ea«  1710]  15*  INBUtoflan  hep  ndl.  Gfl). 
lOOUNi  HoMr  tumaew  wuiw  on  penurtnale  Men  led  ao  bfe  2 out.  nackeflupbyS 

ir.  lad  2 ad  and  aoon  ctaai.  batf  Canon  Beat  iB  iGd). 
BloanL  pKttd  3rd.  iMdan  2 out  one  pm.  a Stti  dMB  terilnd  Carina  Brigaris.  »nn 
na  Ob)  B SHMBUR  (sm  14U1  in  raar  (Sandowa  2ml  Wy  nep  hfl.  Qd] 

33  out-mwr  mo  *«.  kuod  me.  V H 7 MNod  tekarrrt  HW1TCN  SLK 
Maa  M ! oat  {Neiduy  ZmilOy  nep  nd.  GdJ. 


B B C-  1 

12.20  HAKTKXIISDRW  KMUCATOUSatm  C2S.7IS0 

1 121F-U2  ARCTIC  KMSWIII  (42)(CD}  K Tutuon-Oanles  9-t?-0 CU writer 

a 3FJC9  LOWS  DOMCST  (24)  fD)  J Charter  7-1 1-4  JOaNwna 

3 22443d  TWSIBOirT WAIT (»}(£&} RPHHpi HH JRMRen 

4 111123  CXUUTe0fl)(D)  C Mono 9-11-3  — — REUmady 

a 3BPFO  H20aA(a»){D)MPI|»B-U-2 CMHde* 

a VM13U  Him OODV CH} {DJ  j King  11-16-13 JCn“!_ 

7 2-1120  JJMHBIBBHm  (SR)  Mra  M Jam  fr-rO-O _Da*afc«*no 

8 QS31E  90UTKAL TOnOI (S3) (tQR Mum  1D-1D-U AMMin 

9 S&412*  mnvn(3B}{D)Q  UoareB-ilKiO jrafcgtiin 

10  UW3  DOBffl  TWPnL{83)[CJJHowrtJ«imon3.iD-T NMaaaua 

TDPfORV  nWrOOtMCaS,  Baaba  7,  LattfDonMCa 

Balflw  M Aitoe  Basaiaa  4-1  CaBBtt,  5-1  BOMt  6-Usrt  Don*.  7-1  JB»»P  6-1  MWw  ODJf.  Time 

wool  Wan.  12-1  Wtteal  Temr,  »-1  WaaWw.DiwnTlia  Fan  lOnamra 

MW  ORDC- mcnewnwil:  Led  to  Jft,  taery^ ? Ml,  ias«B  B quieten.  S 2nd  ol  4 DaMnd 
Vitag  Ragdip  tKawsittiM  tt.  flfl).  BfiHflmim  (ma  Inandoa  iaee  aaD  ameoaHna  to  vokfifl  Wooo  nad 
CluauB  Lad  uaGl  aler  w.  wwy  riianea  3 ou,  one  pace  from  nao.  ES  3rd  ol  9 oenod  Or  Rorai 
fCnetanrao  3n  en.  Gd). 

PTwa.iMiaaanMggno  lag.  nrant4dMn.a2ndfli  HI  bawodUnria  Pole.  aWiTM  WORT  WAIT  [<b 
oeiU|  3B  any  4th.  P0UT1CAL  TOWSI  (Sb  teaerf  anoear  31  Ab  ft  MSTBI ODOV  IM  badar).  «a4  Mn 
•nan  umano  now  5 ost  |Cna#BeOwn  oniifar  hep  rt.  94. 

UMD  Doncn  PIOWH  Id  fth,  w»  kai  pbee,  171  ipx  ol  B bswiyj  UanM*a  Cm  pianartdun  2m  A 
bn.  Pravioiialybbi1SbfW8TS?O0Dr'p«32>|(S««1oiBi3Bihcpc0.G(S. 
jAn&9i  dMBeft  •moer.  HUM,  tMbo  2 out  no  ImpfCMcn,  S 2nd  ol  2 betflid  Amando  [tacM  Zm  nor 
AGfrfm).  ■ 

B BC-  1 

2 J55  (uRmLAamiKinimaw  4f  C40.7W 

i wca  nHsrOTWmnwiMMW MAramanH 

a 7M11P  USDS  ACnOH(2Bl  on  (WlOSoanoaod  9-11-7 Jtehaona 

9 S111I1  MAKS  A ST  AMD  C*S)  M Pipe  MW  -JJISnlt 

4 6*303  PBBaOl (23)04 MHpo 7-1 1-7  — BUmwady 


5 121113  SPACE  TBUCXn(2S)  Mrs  JHarringaw  8-11-7 J Short! 

a 4-U4CF  PHUOAlHlCfZaj  [Cm  Atnjrten  7-1W CFhO. 

7 F3M IP  DCOBLK SYMPHONY (»)(D)C Brooks 9-11-2 Itadkr* 

TOP  RUM  TVfc  Mak»  A Shnd  1 0,  !*«•  AeUan  7 

19961  Uralmihr  (h«)  a 11 7 C F Sana  1CHWI0  (A  P OVila^  B dm 

6-4  Mate  A Stand.  <M  Lama  tenon.  9-2  Space  Trucker,  IB-1  PiUnf,  UnAande.  12-1  Bnasey. 
16-1  Double  Symphony- 

pans  enne  - BUUCE  • STAMDi  UMK  OIL  dear  tnn  3rd.  mdBSengad,  W)  Ctamplan  HunSa  Of  S trorn 
■raeatnwnsriB,  wrtn SPACE  mo«EB (h>»Bisi.  no  infra baneao M£Smy  PHUaBJ.  [Jowfijm. 
BiMSEV  (leaeial  1301.  LARGE  ACTION  (levers)  puled  op  anddiauunMd  after  Mcond  (ChcAEnham  3mll0y 
oa.Gd). 

LAROSACTUMfc  Unbeaten  in  Oral  3 asm  Ws  season,  bwa  heel  Prirhrea  HI  Cneitanlwm  linSf  Hd.  Gd- 
PB). 

PttBMtfGU:  Latest  sfeady  hBadiray  Bih.  ■eekened  flBet  3 od,  1SI  Stfi  of  17  behind  KarsN.  URUBANDE 
(levels)  Mi  2nd  (CMharmta  3nliDy  bdt.  au 

3.45  MARTBJ. OBAIffl NATIONAL CHASI tta See  BACX  PASS 

4.35  CUVAS  MML  AMATHJR  RIDES’  NOVICC  HANDICAP  CHASE  Bn  41  £7,800 

1 6-R3T21  COUHU.  M DHEP  (7)  G Rtcftanll  7-1V-I0 AObHm(7) 

2 B3H11  «*HllwW(ia>(DJKHendoiKin7-lV10 EWgm(I) 

3 6-1225F  CUHUUl(23)NTeiston-4)ovtB* 7-11-1 JU»me*(3) 

4 U21F06  THE RBWBRBnBBir (14) GBaUinp 9-11-0 -OBfcnodCT) 

5 221*03  DREAM  HUE  (107(D)  (BP)  D Mchotaun  7-11-0 RThemian(0 

a 305111  HBHAN  JOCKEY  (S1)M  Pipe  5-10-13 PRMloa 

7 23^«D1  inTOHROCiCS(1B)T'Ihon(Mn  Jones  6-W-ll XSmtmrw 

B D-Zisa  OOU3BBWHT (21) (BP) GBaMnfl 7-10-5 4SBaoaar(3} 

B 5U1222  MOWLASPLAMT  (21}  (D)  (IP)  J Goldie  6-U-5 0 HoPtuR  (7) 

ID  314221  DECTbORO  (B)  (D)  M Pipe  6-RW . RWa*tey(7) 

11  2UF11F  OAELICBUIE(S)(D)(BF)MnS3a«h7-10-5 9Duadk(7) 

12  354*41  LBDBttTAH  (7)  (D)  Mrs  D Ttnoeon  10-tiM Ntaird) 

19  224J1F  AFT0 TKB raX(18)(W)N KaiAn  10-10-5 4T&ssnl(7) 


TOP  PORN  DPS  UrtOO  Ro«*»  8, 1 


■ Jockey  7,  Oarmhi  S 


BaHho  4-1  Gemwui.  5-1  Colonel  M CMeL  6-1  Mftan  Jockey  6-1  GoMenevkO.  10-1  Dream  Ride. 
Docytnrg.  Linton  Rods.  D-1  OuodB.  Blue.  14-1  The  Reverend  Bert  16-1  NKMiK  Plant  20-1  Le 
Dcnston. 2S-1  Altar  Tils Foi  Unman 

FORM  GUIDE -UMTOHROCHa  Led  2nd.  made  ism,  naBy.ewi  by  3 from  Hatham  Boy  (Naabiay  in 
never.  Qdl 

OARMWIlh  jomea  leader  4 ou.  M 2 ou.  Med  end  driven  out  wn  By  S nom  Frazer  Diana  iascoi 
SnailDy  nor  hep  cn.  Gel 

COLONEL  H own:  Cloee  up.  led  UBt  ran  on  wdl.  wan  0y3  Iroei  Carde1*  Cmsadar  (Cart  tote  *a  nov  eh. 
Od-SOI. 

MMM  BB)E>  CnsneeS  out  Md  abtfl  MmPerpef  Mst  7)  nrd  MMno  UshMood  Cesne  (WlneamonaBS  eh. 
GtkFibV 

BUHAN  JDCXEYi  Uxto  BlL  dm  3 OUL  eased  laL  won  by  M IromThe  Seen)  Gray  (Bargor  anmiOy  nov 
eh.  Gd-SfQ. 

DECYBORO:  Led.  ouefconed  4m.  urKhaUonged.  eon  By  dfeaanEe  bom  Couoay  Keeper  (Nmnon  AtMK 
2mSmoy  novet,  Fn) 

aOLDBHSaaFn  Hsadwar  7m.  joined  winner  2 ou,  ran  on.  nett  2nd  U 11  heMtid  TeMriiarry  AJnomar 

anSnoihopatCdl 

OOBJC  BUtf:  Gh  tengths  dew  when  M last  in  raca  won  by  Buga  Bennon  IWrtwby  tail  nov  hep  ch. 
Gd) 

IS  BMimUfc  HaM  up,  alaady  headway  1219,  atronp  chaliange  loN.  rpo  on  smngly,  M Jympw  Johnny  S 
(Carlisle  Zbn  Mp  Ch.  Gd-SUl 

NKHOLAS  FLAMT:  Mistakes,  batted  leaders,  kept  on  wen  horn  3 ou.  Mn  3»  by  Kaloto  (Ayr  3mlL  Cn], 

5.1  5 HAffTBX  CRAMPON  SIAMDARD  HH  FLAT  RACE  2sa  110yd»  C1«L2TB 

1 w-11  LORD  LAMB  (24)  (D)  Mis  M Revcley  5-1 1-12 ,Q  Laa 

2 11  NOISY  nm  (1B)(b)  D Wtboiaon  S-11-U j 

3 21  BHPBaa(E7)(D)P  Man  5-11-6 — ■ — JtrRIbaman 

4 S-514  CUHUN0(n)(D}M'aAPmree6-lVa IbsAPanwR 

5 61  EASBYBUK:(ai)(D)SKaillaweil5-11-a MrCBomar 

6 1 OOBATfre(10)(D)Mrt£Smltn  5-11-8 RWUmuu 

7 J MOONTAW STORM (71) (DJNMenoerMn MM -YKaagar 

B II IUVMYLAURSM  (11)  (D)  A Bailey  6-11-7 SIMM 

B 2 CABLMOOBD TYKE (95) T Carr 5-11-4 CHcCentatt: 

, 10  30  GHA8UKI  THE  MOON  (72)0  BaHing  3-11-4 JkaBMn 

11  2 H0MUII1A  (16)  MteaS  Edward*  6-1  f-4 MrT«a 

12  1 ZAPFARAH  HUH  (14)  MHourigsn  6-11-3 HrPFwttaw 

13  013  LAHD4SR (19) (DJJ Merton  4-1 V5 SCNhplimi 

14  .41  NAZE£D(7)I  H1BHum4-n-2 F Bogle 

IB  01  tOCSrY-raK>(9S)(D)DNoiM]4-iV2  FLaaby 

15  4 THE  UGH1MAKE8  (42)  S Eaiie  4-10-12 L Banal 

Beatag  9-2  Noisy  Miner.  S-i  McuttHi  Gum,  2aHaran  Ron.  7-1  Lord  Lima.  KM  Go  Native.  Mayitw 
Lauren.  12-1  Eug  Pertta.  14-1  QlnUno.  UazOae.  Hnw 

• Blinkered  (or  visared)  for  the  first  time-  AINTREE  1.45 
Amiah;  3.45  River  Mandate.  BEVERLEY  2.30  Lachesis;  3.00 
Heavenly  Abstone.  HEREFORD  2.40  Rapid  Liner,  3.10  Space 
Molly;  5.25  Clongour.  . 


i . v-  -.-iy  • . 
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The  rhythm  and  the  risks 
in  Hie  ultimate  ride 


Bob  Champion,  1 0 
times  a starter  at 
Aintree  and  a hero 
on  Aldaniti  in  1981, 
tells  Tom  O’Ryan  of 
the  pleasures  and 
pitfalls  that  are 
part  of  the  great  race 

IT  IS  the  ultimate  in  white- 
knuckle  rides.  Four-and- 
a-half  'miles.  Thirty 
fences.  Becher’s.  Valen- 
tine's. The  Canal  Turn.  The 
Chair.  The  trick  is  Finding  the 
rhythm,  seeing  the  stride, 
keeping  out  of  trouble.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  for  roughly 
nine  frenetic  minutes  sur- 
vival is  the  name  of  the  game 
in  the  world’s  greatest 
steeplechase? 

The  rormer  jockey  Bob 
Champion  is  more  familiar 
than  most  with  the  highs  and 
the  lows.  In  1981  he  came 
back  from  the  cancer  ward  to 
win  the  most  memorable 
Grand  National  of  all  on  Al- 
daniti. another  ex-invalid. 

Twelve  months  later  they  fell 
at  the  first  fence. 

■■That's  not  all."  admits 
Champion  with  a smile.  "I 
also  fell  at  the  First  on  SpitLin 
Image,  the  year  after  he'd  fin- 
ished fourth  in  it.  And 
Country  Wedding,  the  first  of 
my  10  National  rides  in  1971, 
was  brought  down  at  the  first 
fence  by  Gay  Trip,  wbo‘d  won 
the  previous  year.  So  much 
for  picking  out  the  right 
horse  to  follow. 

“What  puts  horses  on  the 
floor  at  the  first  is  speed, 
nothing  else.”  he  explains. 
“You've  got  40  jockeys  jos- 
tling for  positions  at  the  start 
and.  when  that  tape  goes, 
they’re  gone.  It  doesn't  matter 
where  you  are.  you  get  car- 
ried along.  Horses  are  travel- 
ling a stride  too  quick,  they 
over-jump  and  can't  get  a leg 
out  in  time.  Even  the  year  Al- 
daniti won  it  he  was  down  on 
his  nose  at  the  first" 

Given  his  hard-bitten  expe- 
riences of  an  early  bath,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Cham- 
pion considers  the  opening  30 


seconds  of  every  National 
play  a large  part  in  dictating 
the  outcome. 

"If  you  get  over  the  first 
three  — and  the  third  is  a big 
ditch  — and  your  horse  seems 
to  be  enjoying  it,  the  chances 
are  you're  in  for  a smashing 
ride.  If  he  isn't  you're  in  fora 
horrible  ride.  What's  most  im- 
portant is  that  your  horse 
adapts  quickly,  finds  a 
rhythm." 

Fence  six  is  Becher's 
Brook,  not  so  formidable 
these  days  but  still  daunting 
with  its  steep  drop  the  hidden 
hazard.  “You  must  meet  it  on 
a nice  stride,"  says  Cham- 
pion. "Stand  ofT  too  far  and 
you  wouldn't  make  it;  get  in 
too  close  and  you’ll  land  too 
steeply." 

The  Canal  Turn,  situated 
on  a 90-degree  bend,  calls  for 
different  tactics.  “The  trick  Is 
to  pull  out  a bit  wide  and 
jump  across  the  corner  or  the 
fence  at  an  angle  to  save 
ground.  The  only  problem  is, 
everyone  is  trying  to  do  the 
same." 

Valentine's  is  fence  nine, 
one  in  a line  orfour  before  the 
runners  make  their  way  back 
across  the  Melling  Road  and 
prepare  for  The  Chair,  num- 
ber 14  on  the  course  and  the 


biggest  — aft  2 in  with  a yawn- 
ing 6ft -wide  ditch.  "Because 
it's  narrow,  people  seem  to 
think  it’s  even  bigger  than  it 
is.  But  it's  a lovely  fence  and 
horses  seem  to  jump  it  well 
provided  they  get  a clean  run- 
in  and  don't  stand  off  too  far." 

From  the  biggest  to  the 
smallest,  the  water-jump, 
right  in  front  of  the  stands. 
One  circuit  down.  One  to  go. 

"Having  bunted  around  up 
until  then,  now's  the  time  to 
start  riding  your  race,  look- 
ing around  to  see  what's  go- 
ing welL  wbat  your  dangers 
might  be,  and  getting  as  many 
breathers  into  your  horse  as 
you  can.  If  he's  jumping  well, 
he'll  be  getting  a breather  at 
every  fence  anyway.  But 
what's  required  is  economy  of 
erfort,  maintaining  a 
rhythm." 

This  is  not  easy  on  a tiring 
horse,  Impossible  on  a weary 
one.  “Most  horses  who  win 
the  National  or  run  well  In  It, 
travel,  on  the  bridle  maybe  to 
the  second-last  or  even  the 
last  fence."  But  dreams  can 
still  become  nightmares  on 
the  arduous  494-yard  run-in. 

"it's  a long,  long  way.  It's  a 
psychological  advantage  for  a 
tired  horse  to  get  the  rail  after 
the  elbow.  It  helps  him  to  hold 


his  concentration,  and  helps 
the  jockey  keep  him  straight" 
Straight  into  the  record  books 
if  you're  lucky  enough  to  pass 
the  post  in  front 

The  ecstasy  of  victory,  the 
agony  of  falling  at  the  first. 
Champion  has  tasted  both. 
"There's  no  race  like  it  The 
atmosphere  in  the  weighing- 
room  beforehand  is  unbeliev- 
able. Jockeys  who  are  nor- 
mally noisy  become  quiet 
and  the  quiet  ones  become 
noisy.  What  you're  wanting 
most  of  all  is  a good  ride.” 
And  a long  ride.  "If  you  fall  at 
the  first  you're  gutted.  You 
want  the  race  to  start  all  over 
again." 

Aldaniti  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  27.  Given  the 
chance  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
Champion,  who  is  now  48  and 
a trainer,  would  like  best  to 
be  on  Lord  Gyllene  today. 
“He's  a lovely  individual  who 
ran  a cracker  at  Uttoxeter  and 
he'll  be  well  ridden  by  Tony 
Dobbin  — a smashing 
horseman." 

There  is  a trace  of  envy  in 
Bob  Champion's  voice.  The 
excitement,  the  exhilaration 
or  taking  part  in  the  (hand 
National,  is  special  It  is  the 
ultimate  in  white-knuckle 
rides. 


Dunwoody  to  strike  up  the  Band 


Ken  Oliver 


Applying  the  horses 
for  courses  system  to 
jockeys,  Richard  Dun* 
woody  is  the  man  to  rely  on 
in  the  Grand  National. 

The  ex-champion  jockey 
has  had  rides  in  the  last  11 
runnings  of  the  great  race 
and  boasts  an  impressive 
record  of  two  wins,  a 
second  a third  and  two 
fourths. 

Today  he  is  on  Smith's 
Band  and,  using  a rating 
system  based  ou  Dun- 
woody’s  previous  National 


exploits.  Jenny  Pitman's 
nine-year-old  looks  the  one. 

Awarding  five  points  for 
a win.  three  for  second,  two 
for  third  and  one  for  fourth 
and  deducting  points  on  a 
similar  sliding  scale  for  the 
rider's  horses  which  bad 
either  unseated  rider. 
Fallen,  brought  down  or 
pulled  up.  Dunwoody  is  in 
top  spot  with  a plus  nine 
points. 

Chris  Banner  comes  next 
with  three  points  to  the 
good.  The  amateur  rider 
has  bad  only  two  previous 
rides,  finishing  third  and 
fourth.  He  rides  rank  out- 


sider Pink  Gin  for  Micky 
Hammond. 

Mick  Fitzgerald  is  In 
third  place  with  two  points, 
having  won  on  Rough 
Quest  last  year,  while  his 
only  previous  mount,  Tin- 
ryland,  fell  at  the  first  in 
1995.  He  partners  one  of  the 
form  horses.  Go  Ballistic, 
who  comes  into  the  reckon- 
ing after  his  fourth  in  the 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup. 

Jason  Utley  is  the  only 
other  rider  of  the  39  jock- 
eys who  shows  a plus.  He  is 
one  point  to  the  good  after 
scoring  on  Royal  Athlete  in 
1995  but  being  unshipped 


at  the  first  fence  in  last 
year’s  race. 

Royal  Athlete  was 
trained  by  Jenny  Pitman, 
who  also  handles  Utley’s 
mount  this  afternoon, 
N ah  then  Lad. 

Dunwoody  had  a choice 
of  at  least  six  mounts 
today.  He  plumped -for 
Smith's  Band,  whom  he 
considers  the  perfect  type 
for  the  Job. 

With  Mrs  Pitman’s  im- 
pressive National  record  of 
two  wins,  a second  and 
three  thirds.  Smith’s  Band 
certainly  has  plenty  going 
for  him. 


Crash  course Mr  Boston  comes  a cropper  at  the  second  last  in  the  Fox  Hunters  Chase  photograph-  allswt 

Martha  is  Mumm’s  favourite 
Son  with  superb  show  of  speed 


Chris  Hawkins 


IT  IS  stating  the  obvious  to 
say  that  racehorses  have 
speed  but  some  have  more 
than  others  and  Martha's  Son 
has  it  to  burn. 

Acceleration  is  the  hall- 
mark of  class  and  Martha's 
Son,  who  proved  himself  the 
two-mile  champion  at  Chel- 
tenham, produced  a startling 
turn  of  foot  to  beat  Strong 
Promise  in  the  two  and  a half 
mile  Mnmm  Melling  Chase  at 
Aintree  yesterday. 

Carl  Llewellyn  took  over 
from  the  injured  Cheltenham 
jockey  Rodney  Farrant  on 
Martha's  Son  but  the  res- 
ponse was  the  same  when  he 
asked  the  gelding  to  quicken 
after  jumping  the  second-last 
Strong  Promise,  who  bad 
been  cantering  at  the  time, 
suddenly  looked  as  if  he  was 
treading  water  and  had  no 
answer  to  the  winner’s  burst 
Perhaps  Norman  William- 
son  on  Strong  Promise  might 
have  kicked  on  half  a mile  out 
to  try  and  stretch  the.  field, 
and  owner  Geoff  Hubbard 
said  as  much  although  con- 


ceding that  the  best  horse 
won. 

“He  might  have  made  more 
of  a race  of  if  commented 
Hubbard.  “My  horse  will  be 
trained  for  the  King  George 
next  season  and  is  crying  out 
for  three  miles  but  will  have 
one  more  run  at  Cheltenham 
In  a couple,  of  weeks  over  two 
and  a half  miles.'* 

The  victory  of  Martha's  Son 
was  some  compensation  to 
trainer  Tim  Forster  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  old  favour- 
ites Coonawara  on  Thursday. 

“This  can  be  such  a de- 
pressing game  but  Martha's 
Son  has  got  us  out  of  the 
mire."  said  Forster.  “He’s 
lifted  everybody  and  we're 
grateful  for  that 

"He  was  fired  a year  ago 
last  December  but  it  didn't 
look  good  and  Geoffrey  Brain, 
my  vet,  came  and  looked  at 
him  and  said  we  wouldn't 
ever  get  him  on  the  race- 
course again. 

"But  slowly  he  became  bet- 
ter and  extraordinarily  when 
be  went  back  into  training  he 
got  better  stilL  Now  he's  got 
to  be  as  good  as  anything 
we've  ever  had." 


Martha's  Son  survived  a 
bad  mistake  at  the  first  fence 
and  Llewellyn  explained; 
“The  Captain  said  to  drop  my 
hands  and  settle  him  but  he 
went  and  put  down.  It  woke 
both  of  us  up." 

Richard  Dunwoody  took  the 
riding  honours  with  a treble 
on  Sanmartino.  Cyborgo  and 
Unguided  Missile,  the  latter 
jumping  cleanly  throughout 
under  top-weight  in  the  Per- 
rier Jouet  Handicap  Chase. 

Sanmartino  ran  in  snatches 
to  land  the  odds  in  the  Mart  ell 
Mersey  Novice  Hurdle. 

He  was  not  wholly  convinc- 
ing but  David  Nicholson,  his 
trainer,  was  fully  satisfied, 
saying:  "He’s  never  won  by 
for  and  when  he  hits  the  front 
he  does  nothing." 

Cyborgo  oustayed  The  Last 
Fling  in  the  Mnmm  Mildmay 
Novice  Chase,  a gutsy  display 
considering  this  was  not  his 
ideal  ground. 

Bear  Claw  unseated  his 
rider  at  the  second  last  here 
when  beaten  and  shook  up  Ja- 
mie Osborne  who  cried  off  his 
remaining  mounts.  Both  Os- 
borne, due  to  ride  the  favour- 
ite Suny  Boy  in  the  National, 


and  Jamie  Evans,  who  part- 
ners Mugonl  Beach,  need  to 
pass  the  doctor  before  racing 
today. 

Jim  Mahon,  80,  had  the 
thrill  of  his  racing  life  when 
Blue  Cheek,  whom  he  trains 
and  part-owns.  won  a dra- 
matic Martell  Fox  Hunters 
Chase. 

Blue  Cheek  was  ridden  by 
the  polished  leading  amateur 
Robert  Thornton,  but  his  path 
was  cleared  by  the  fall  of  the 
leader  Mr  Boston  at  the 
second  last. 

Mary  Reveley,  Mr  Boston's 
trainer,  was  fined  £200  by  the 
stewards  for  withdrawing 
Marello  from  the  Martell  Mer- 
sey Novice  Hurdle  because 
there  had  been  no  change  in 
the  going  since  tbe  horse  bad 
been  declared. 

To  cap  a miserable  after- 
noon for  the  Saltburn  trainer, 
her  Penny  A Day  was  de- 
stroyed after  breaking  a leg  in 
the  Oddbins  Handicap 
Hurdle. 

• Bahhare.  uneasy  ante-post 
favourite  for  the  2,000  Guin- 
eas, will  miss  the  Classic  at 
Newmarket,  trainer  John 
Dunlop  announced  yesterday. 


Beverley  runners  and  riders 


UO  Bd«*>  Kbrby 
3.00  CUuy  CtoO 


3*30 
A.  10 
4.45 


DrtinNIgtM  to  1m.  GofawCeMi  M IWm.  * DanatltHMnnh 
2.00  VALENTINES  SELLING  STAKES  In  4f  C2J3B 

1 3K131-  »IOOesSA<233]{ClM-]MFIo,DlDV  .... 

S BEDOIHN  PHHCE  (B)(0)  LbiL5tu£b;lO-B- <3 

3 CHAHHT  CRUSADED  (G4T)  <C]  Mr»  (HM3 

4 ulM3C-4ACK«AiaU5«8)J&rtr>VA-l.' 

5 .’*-4®  LOVEVOUMILUONSMS)  H T.ifth.  5-B-ll 

• tJMiU-  PORTITB  SOPHIE  (257)  U BriUin  6-6-12 

7 RISKY  ROSH  (189)  (DIR  S-8-U  . . .. 

8 UJ.W-  TTYTHAN  [134]  (D]  B 

* -UM  00-  THE  BLACK  DUBH(8aiJJ<juwi«  i-Ji-tt 

10  .’Ji.’W  - CHAMPAGNE  WARRIOR  < 1 BO)  U CjnuJu  4-6-.' 

11  PHUJ3EM{19B)CFjiri'uM4-c-;  ... 

13  COn-OfS  SHR*S  BANCO!  (11)  Q Evliv  ire  uj  S-J-r 

i B,  IWnAm  7,  CtcmpagM  Warrior  B 


Pat  Eddery  11 
. DMomortOIV 
- DQftffiUn  (3)  10 
. NPwfcana 
. JOnintS 
LChainockO 


. ..Kim Tinkler  13* 

lorB 

•->  BuMevwi  5-:  i-l  Cnjmpaqnp  Warner  J-:  CMn!y  Ciilsw  W-l 

Jxhm.im'  Poibig  SofWi-.  Ovtouin  Prin^v  la rhvi 


2.30  BECHOIS  BROOK  HANDICAP  71 100y*>nl2S7 


laHki-j  MYROTVE  (1*1(0)  R Beaman  *-HMJ  K BUma,  (5)  1 1 

'.’.K’M  LA  VOLTA  (19) (IQ  J Fittojic  4-4-13 J Pataa  13 

JSKU  GENUINE  JOHN  (10)  rD)JPu>--r*.ui-ii  RCtchnnt 

THREE  ARCH  mneE  (9)  (Mn)(CO|U  Jo  nr  mm  64-1 1 JWamrB* 


.V'bJtK-  GODMEHSHAM  PARK  (1681 P f ouqu. 
u-i/Mo  SCOOCRIS  l«JR  Hoiumlyro^  _ _ 

Z=  l U BANBO  WALTZED  (10)  (D)  D Km*;  *->-<■ 

MIMf-  TINKLERS  POLLY  (190)  (D)  B VMUk*  5-W. 
mi )Q :.  POWER  CANE (1S81J  Berry  4-i-l  . 

KCOO-  SUPERPRIM  (I U)  (D)  Ur,  LI  Atc'ey  2-4-1 

AHSej  OULF  5HAAH  (10)  (P]  E AKTcn  5-4-.'  

PERILOUS  PLIGHT  (10)  (D]  Wit  Slum  '*4-1 
XrM*  SCRAPE  (39]  Mtl  Slutta  4-r-:  ..  ... 

4I0W-  EURO  SCEPTIC  (ISO)  (CD)  1 EasUrt,  S-4-i 

•UflX-  EDGAR  KIRBY  (289)  P Ham  0-6- 1 1 

IWJI0-  THATCHED  (131)(UJ)  H fijrr  7-<W 

LACHESfS  (43)0  Sna*  4-6-s 

TOP  MRU  UPte  M StumS  8.  ThM  Are*  Bridge  T.  Goookv,  Jain  S 
Boning:  0-1  inn.'  4nh  Bnjjo,  8-1  Flirt.)  Kj.erw  Erjw  •mil*.  S-i  C*Mt 

AonCP  liai-ii-.  i;.|  EwJ  Scifrc  Sarnlcns  i*-i  MySulyr- 


IB 

ir 


GMbMS 
_ .FI*Kfc(3)3 
...  Iona  Wands  (7]  14 
DKdtooon  8 

..  JCDateylO* 


. . SDrmonolB 
. K MnnlS 

JFEganB 

JR  HnAa  (3)  12* 
. .PM  Eddery  17 
.. . KSkad(7]7 

C Toagno  (3)  3* 


10-1  Gfitjine  Janti 


3.00  CWUR  MAIDEN  AUCTION  POURS’  STAKES  2T0  5!  (5,742 

1 CLASST  CLKJ(7)(BF)F  Hanrn.Vq Pa*  Eddor*  f 

2 GOLDEN  HAAGS  M Clunrwn  o-T  ....  R Parta  a 

3 ELLENSROOK  j Bvrrv  H-1  - K Barter  2 

4 BNIPPOOl  CREEK  TEsctWByS-!  MBMiS 

3 5 INCMAUNM  (8]  U BnlUni  9-4  . G8wfcM87 

4 SUMMERSEAT  C.  T i.inmv  J-?  . Du  UliMn  4 

T COMPACTS  GAMBLE  3 3-’  . . _ . ACidhwB 

B r HEAVENLY  ABSTONE(B)  (BF)P  Sonar-.’  ...  J P Egn  10* 

® BLITZ  M W C-Mipfty  J- 1 ..  EbtoOBMOnfl 

10  DAVNAIIEEf4r.nl.lurS-!  .....  Mm  Tinkler  9 

Battlngi  J-l  Entnnrccr  KCUByCrt  i-l Hrammir ami:.-**  >>-1  Ge  :m Miija.  1 SLipcmi  Credit. 

14-1  BLC.  !►— 1 Stinrirrujl  -- 


3 ad  O EAST  MDOM  COMMIKMS  STAKES  H C4£48 

1 0G4J4?-  BRAVE  EDGE (T74)(D)RHunon£-3-!C  

2 IMS)-  WESTCOUKT  MAQtC (208] (CD) M C5»Wtv i-^.v 

3 4S0I4C-  BOLSHOI (IfiB)  [CO) -J  Barr . . 

4 illJ-iX  CRETAN  OUT (15) 

5 tC35Gi-  VANALAK(184)(CD)Dhdia<!ii-4-2  

B 1 1JC.’f-  ANOTNERANMVBSARV 1838)  (B|  G Ua’o  4-4-1  < .... 

TOP  PORM  TVS  Bran  EriM  8.  Batehal  7 

MHnc  .’-I  Bmr  EJ3C.  !:-*  Botsho.  7 S 'Wuif^urt  Uwr.  6-i  v.. 

CnHyiQ! 


— PatEcUsy  4 
-KBnterB 

. EmaOConwiM 
-TaiMaigUnl* 

— Ate*  arcon*  3 
. PM  Eddery  1 

K-1  •noL’ii'Ori-.rofjknv. 


4.1  S HEUJDH  ROAD  HANDICAP  1m  M C3.1S2 


1 

2 

3 

4 
« 
C 

7 

a 

8 
10 
11 
13 

13 

14 


SIMM  ULAPBOKO(W)(0] MteJCnj  i-I£H)  . . 

'JKXtr-  KM ABAfl (179) PSjMmun *4- ? 

W AUOUSTAN  (1 81)  {□)  & lieii.iMs 

tVSTOP-  JEANPqBRE(1S5)JPnir«4^-T  . _ 

03C-  STOLEN  MUSK  (H71  HBjrri-M 
ytSit-  SANDBLASTER  (31 3]  J4  rr  ,-.V4 
o-  sn-  DRAMB1ES  WAV  (123)  (D)  Un  U Rctek'.  i-Cr-t 

AMmOEXTHOUSp) (BPJE  Ai-Jlan  5--J  

1MJW3-  CURED  UP  (179)  CD)  R 4-4-1 
<B0-  SHOWY  MACTUd  73)  ; BtfWU  4-4-U  _ 

oaiii-t;  AMCTap(38)jE,rv$-s-<:  

5IW-6D  CUBAN  REEF  (4S)  (0) »'  Mir.5..n  

aa**.  FLYAWAY  BUIES  (IBB)  >Jn  M Rent.),  4 -i-l!  ..  . 
MSWO  BORARTdBJCFirSurve-H!  . . . 


.SRdJWr  u 

JiHaabMte(8)i8 

- - Eddery  e 

L Dettori  7 

..nnilMCmmS 
TVGiun 
.S  Cm  (1)5 
. — K Fallen  IS 
JFEBaalS* 

8 Premu  4 
--  RLnki14 

JLKarttear2 

. ACdniH 

. SCDCMnt  1 


15  OOBSi-  COTTAGE nOHCB (319) JGuam 4-W 

18  OWHJ-O  BUH  DOMAIN  (82)  R Cra«A  6-M 

17  o6»»-  suiaaRPfluicas(i34)GRflrTo4-s-a 

18  1302D)  ULMAMARTYRA ORB. (181(C) JPBUn 7-W 

IB  6000-  PETIT  FLORA  (WZJGHafcnes  5-6-fl 

TOP  FORM  nPSc  AmAldaitnna  B.  Aoynitaii  7,  Cvdna  Raaff  8 

IWAiitUdejffilM].  7-1  Augunan.  6-1  Jeon  Here.  Brambteo  Way 


-J 

L 


— J BrnoHM  (B)  3 
til 


4.45  GRAND  NATIONAL  DAY  HANDICAP  1VO  In  lOOyria  C3.78B 
1 31-  OVRR  TO  YOU  (183)  (D)  E Dunlop  9-7 

•M-  KAPAP  (1  BE)  J Goran  9-5 

00133-5  KAIS31 KACH  (7)  k UcAulAe  B-3 

604-46  GKTTHEP0IKT(7)  R Ho6ln5liead9-1 

171341  GLOBE  IHOTIBI  (31)(D)  M JoftnMon  6-13 

31433-5  SAIBI8AQGEDADAIN  (14)  U W EaMBriqr  8-13 

BLOOMtNQ  AMAZWQ  (178)  J Eyre  6-0 

020-0  PULLOPBP (14)  Mre  U Remtey  88  - 

CC4C-0  HUNOO  PARK  (14)  MrtJ  Ramadan  6-G  

6-61253  MUTAHADEIH  (7)  (D)  0 Slim  8-3 
6J206-0  RDM  LAD  (14)  J Outfin  6-2 
40-6240  JACK  THE  LAO  (7)  J HetJwrtoo  8-0 
630-  HIGH  SMUTS  (318)  T Eastern*  8-T 


(3)13 


14  63-604  MOVE  THE  CLOUDS  (11)0  NcUb  7-10 

TOP  POBM  TWSi  OtebatwHter  B,  Manga  Park  7,  On  Ta  Tad  8 

BatUns:  4-t  OabetnttBr.  11-2  Koaf.  6-1  Over  To  You.  8-1  Um®  Rut.  SandbasBadaeaM.  KM  Kaiser 
•vKlte.  Fuiiobco.  Mutariadtah  14  man 


Results 


AINTREE 

2- 00  (Zm  41  KrBe):  1,  SAMMARTMO,  R 
Dunwoody  (B-11  lay):  a,  Caatoril  (10-1): 
3,  Hntam  (30-u.  JO  ran.  T*  IE.  (D 
NIcholsoni  T«e  Cl. BO-  Cl  30.  Cl  SO,  CS  30 
Dual  F £S  ID  Trio:  C78 M.  CSF:  C8.18.  NR: 
Ever  Blessed.  Marello. 

2JS6  (an  41  Ch>  1,  MARTHA'S  SOM,  C 
Utrwellyn  75-4f>:  X,  SI rang  Praaatee  (fr-« 
tavi.  S,  VBdna  naertrip  (11-4).  4 ran.  S.  3*. 
iCjpi  r Forworl  Tole  E3J0.  Dual  F:  C4.70. 
C3F  E738. 

3.10  (8n  If  ChK  1.  CVBODOO,  H Dun- 
woody  1 13-8  lav).  S. Tho  Last  PBng  (1 1-J): 

3,  JinRdan  Caiitaki  133-1).  7 ran.  3K.  tte. 
iM  Pwe]  Tata  £3  3ft  £i.7D.  Si30.  Dual  F: 
ES  TO  CSF  E9  ». 

3- 45  (2m  Bf  Ch):  1,  BLUE  CHEEK.  Mr  R 

Tnomion  19-21: 2.  WpNmriimin  iZO-1):  a, 
Abbouhnn  (33-11. 15-8  (a*  Mr  Bosun.  14 
ran  17.  1 (j  Mahon)  Tote.  E5.40;  d.90. 
E3.cn.  £16.50.  Dual  F.  E51.00.  Trio:  £1,204.10. 
CSF:  ETB  82 

4- 20  (3m  IlOyde  H7te)i  1,  FOHMBI1 
IVORY,  R Johnson  (11-3):  2.  PrtvMt 
Ram  (11-2).  3,  MoiHaioro  To  wars  (6-1). 
1CHK3D  lev  rahim  13  ran.  EJi  hd.  5 fD 
N« nelson)  Tola.  £7  50.  £2  80.  £1.70  Cl  80. 
Dual  F;  CIS. SO.  Trio:  £20.00.  CSF:  £33.72. 
430  (2m  4f  MUb  1,  CADOUOOU,  C F 
Swan  10-1 1: 2,  SfceriTfmw  1 10-1);  3,  AwM- 
toaMa  118-1).  4-1  lm  Ponny  A Day.  13  ran. 

4.  X (M  Plpel  Toir  Cl  1.00:  £2.00.  E3J0. 

£4  90  Dual  F 2U.7U.  Trio:  £419.70.  CSF: 
£03  57.  Trisaar  £1.161.70.  NR:  Well  Armed. 
SJ»  {3ai  It  Chh  1,  UMMJIMD  lltft- 
SILB,  R DunmMdy  (7-2).  2,  On  Tpr*ct 

(1O0-®  low):  X Barlnnu  (5-ij.  7 ran.  T*.  3. 
IG  Rcharttel  Torn:  £320:  £2  10.  £1.00  Dual 
F C4.S0  CSF  £13  81.  Trlcasc  £49.78.  NFL 
General  Pet  shins. 

JACKPOT:  C5.919.40. 

PLACfflWi£S09«0  QUAOPOTi  £88.00. 

5 EDGEFIELD 

210(2m  8f  1 lOyda  Hdtojil,  AMAZIMa 
SAU,  a S Sm  mi  |fl-1 1 , 2,  His  Sprite  (50- 1 ): 
Ot  Cm*™  Lady  I0-H  j-i  lay  Mick  The 
Van-".  IS  ran.  fl,  (Mlu  M MHIIpanl  Tole. 

no  7&  c<  oo.  tra  m,  ea.To.  Dual  f esa jo, 
Tr-3  No*  IWM).  CSF:  £34am  Triatst 
£2.374.91. 

MS  taro  II  HdHi);  1,  SILVER  BUMX,  G 
*■«  v>-1 ).  2,  DlamunJ  lata*  [2-1  fa*(l  a, 
SI*  Ctarka  (5-2).  13  ran  3.  It  |Mr&  M 


Rouetey)  Tote:  £8.30:  E2JXL  £1^0,  £200. 
Dual  F:  £ 1 (LXL  Trio:  Cl  200.  CSF:  Cl  7 J8. 
UO  (2m  UOyria  Clip  1,  TAPATCH,  A 
Dobbin  (0-4  Uv);  2,  WMi^Ha  WRNa 
[33-1]:  S.THorya'a  Hope  (50-1).  11  ran.Nk. 
B.  |M  W Easlartiy)  T:  DJO:  £1.10.  £4.20. 
£8.10.  OF:  E33.1G  Trio:  £189  80.  CSF:  £82428. 
AM  (2m  M CbN  1 , RUSTIC  AM,  W Dwan 
(8-41;  2,  Tbe  Toaaaar  (2-1  lav);  3,  Dm  da 
Vataa  (7-8).  5 ran.  23C.  7.  (J  FitzGerald)  Tote: 
E2.0O:  £1  JO.  Cl  JXL  Dual  F:  £280.  CSF:  EB.7B. 
NR--  German  Legend. 

4JO  (SOI  3f  CbD  V.  OHEBB0OilMT  LAD, 

Mr  P Corrdorth  ()D-ii  lav).  2.  La  wm 
(12-1);  3,  Upml  (3-1).  S ran.  8.  S.  (J 
ConAorth)  Tole:  £1 .80:  £1 80.  CURL  Dual  Ft 
Cilia  CSF.  £10.44. 

BjOO  CBn  If  HtSO  1,  OLJBMtlaUL  N 
Bentley  (5-2  tev|;  2,  SMddaw  EhmiNb 
(9-1);  8,  Mglilaad  Way(5-1).  10  ran.  19. 10. 
(G  Moore)  Tote:  £3.40:  £1.40.  £2.40.  £2.10 
Dual  P C1U0.  Trio:  £87.40  CSF:  £27 JC. 
Trlcasc  £105  J4. 

PLACSPOTi  EK.40.  QUADPOAEIILU. 

LINGF1ELD 

2 JtO  (50=  1,  BAMtnHOHAM  BLADE, 

Marlin  Dwyer  (39-1):  2,  LmtAi  LaM  (33-1): 
®i  Ffamfcig  Ember  (5-IJ.  11-3  lav  Days  of 
Grace.  7 ran.  Hd.  M.  {K  hwy)  Tola:  £30.00; 
E3J0,  £5  40  Dual  F:  E89-20.  CSF:  CE28.19. 
NfC  Nanoushka. 

2-33  OH):  1,  umSAB,  0 Carter  (<U7  lev); 
2.  Mam  (5-1);  a,  DaeR  Watar  (13-?).  8 
mn.  Is.  4.  (A  Armstrong)  Tote  0.80;  C1.10. 
£2^0.  Dual  F.  £4.10.  CSF.  £388. 
iBO  (1m  *0,1,  AHAK-KU,  Angsts  QaM- 
moro  (14-1):  9,  Parmiuwte«ia  (39-1);  a, 
Sbarobai  LA  18-1).  15-8  tau  Sweet  Suw- 
ten.  10  ran.  K.  ft  (Mist  Gay  Kallaway)  Tote: 
£1080:  £5.40.  £8  JO.  £1.10  Dual  F:  £154.60. 
Trio:  £350.30.  CSF:  £355.83.  TrtceaC 
£056344 

4^»  (7fb  1,  BARBAEOH,  Candy  UorriA 
(4-1):  2,  Siflqq  (7-2  ne-tav):  3,  Hakte  {7-2 
W-fty).  7-2  co-tar  Staloyork.  7 ran.  IX.  eft 
hd.  (G  L Moore)  Tore  £5^0:  £2.80.  C140. 
Dual  F:  £8.70.  CSF:  £17.44.  Tr  leant  £4081. 
NR:  SharpShutfla. 

4L40  Clm  atp  1,  DAVOSK1,  M HUb  (5-2); 
X Protocol  (Tl-fl  lav):  3,  Ammd  Per* 
Alisa  (18-1).  7 ran.  1*.  rrk.  (B  HHK)  Tow. 
EZ.8&,  El  .40.  £2.11  Dual  F:  £2.60.  CSF:  E6JE. 
5-10(6f>  l,  APOLLO  USD,  Candy  Morris 

C8-i  k a.  "Mho  Mteoio  (s-i):  a,  mm 

IS-D.J-1  lawFurpieFilnD.  I2ran.  2K.  3X.  (O 
L Moore)  Tom.  E6.ro.  CIJO.  £440,  £9 DO. 
Dual  F:  Clem  Trie  El 67^0.  CSF:  £4083. 
Trlcast  £829.78- 

PLACEPOTi  £10849  QUADPOTl  £27.00. 


Hereford  (N.H.) 


G.1 0 Buw  WIMl  Jtoy 


UORgyill 
Z^OafonOamocA 


1.35  HLPCCXHAIDai HOBBLE 2m Tfl 

1 W NAUTICAL  JEWEL  (133)  K Wlrgrore  5-11-5 


30  PRBBW0D  niGQU  (887)  R Pnea  7-11-6 
P WDLDSMAN  (47)  N TataUP-OaHaa  7-11-5 
a BOLD  THE  MOBKEY  (17)  M TMa  8-11-0  - 


(7) 


JBrJO»U»«dta(T) 


r 4-G  Pridmnod  Fuggte.  2-1  Waidman.  6-1  Bald  Tima  Monkey,  9-1  NauacM  JewiL 


2.1 0 CVSOP  RAWNCAP  CHASE  8te  If  HOydB  C3,18« 

1 SR3/-3UH  FIFTH  AMKUMEKT  (St)  (D)  C lAum  10-11-10 J Magee  (3)  * 

2 PP34U  MOYALSAXDH(7)PBOMnl1-11-10 W Mantnii 

3 0-F524P  MTXOE  MWSKR  (X4)  U 8ra*WC*  7-1 VI  a Upton 

BeBtaM  11-10  WPMWandW.  6-4  RayMSOHi.  6-1  RHiAOMIMtimM.  Snn 


2e40  nHWARDOfli  NOVICE  8ELUMC  mmiB  Mm  II  E2ri>10 

1 CG2833  ALMAPA(E)(D)R  Hodges  S-11-6 

8 P BOOT  JACK  (21)  P REA  6- 1 H) 

8 GGQ  GUN  GARHOCK  (ST)  R Artaa  S-11-a 
4 FP  MAGICAL  RLDH  (T)  Mas  A Enlprtcoa  6-TM) 

8 HHB3-0  MOM  HUS  {212}  J NmMIe  5-1H) 

8 DOIQOOO- HQMI(YmMaLM(aa7)GRoafi-11-a 

7 00  TATUM  (28)  R Soldi  5-1 1-0 

8 0 MOnWBH  DIAMOMD  (189)  Mb  M RcMtand  4-10-0 

8 fflPfi  RAPBILMB  (17)  R Baker  4-10-0 

10  SO0O  C0imiACTBflBME(l8)PMui>m4-1{F3 

11  LAJ7T  ECLAT  K WnjroVB  4-16-3 


.ARyn(S) 


_ B-«  Almapa.  T-C  Mere  BUH.  5-1  Gton  Gamod.  Contract  Bridge,  7-1  Magical  Stoss.  12-1  RaMd 
Uiw.  10-1  MrtteR)  Diamond.  25-1  Tomas.  11  ram 


IOWP  AMTS  AMBITION  (IBB)  Mrs  CHuaaey  10-12-0  — 
POP-5  CHAM  1W  MAN  (187)  DButtdl  5-12-0 
tBUBt-a  nUAMEINSdSO)  I4  Emm  HM3-0 


(17)  It  HD  11-12-1 

OB «W>  TDirs  APACHE  (84)0  Carter  9- D-0 

P FSLTHAMBSrRBB (18) DCTudier 7-11-0 

OMJ  IMCHEUJra  CRYSTAL  (32)  F Mathews  8-11-8  .J 

11  DM  OATS  FOR  NOTH  (261)  Mrs  FlKi*»  m 

i*  ppm-  r • 

DeWnwS-ll 
TonYi  Apaeha.  1 


PCT-  SPACE  HOLLY  (BS4)  Mrs  N Lay  8-1 M PCowftvfT)* 

I (Mpnefee,  T-3  Ann'a  AmUBoo,  6-1  Rur  WHi  Joy,  Chan  The  Man.  Tha  CoamunkHur, 
He.  12-1  lAcnerim  Crystal,  Happy  Paddy  iHna 


4L25  RAtMGCH 


(7)TKaaft  5-ri-to 

(2«O)KWosrcvs0-1M  .. 

IIHm(1B]{D)RHad0M 

'issasifri as 

W(7HP)NLaill(DrdS-1M 

KNMHT<7)  (CO)  P hftgmrsrd  8-10-4 .W 

I0B(1 08)  RSalor  7-15-0 YStottay 

8 MU  up  7-4  Em  Slnga,  7^2  Va  Uw.  5-1  DoctdfesskxdlrMW,  7-1  Dltulie.  0-1  Tao  Ones.  Gauraaram 
KNaOL  13-1  JmI  Thffll,  20-1  NaUl  Society.  Srum 


1 10-0+41  MROS 

I 3)1«W»MO«J0J 

3 ttSSM  I 

4 322-013  VADTU( 

5 2S-ODOO  . 

8 m?«ip  i 
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Red  R 


The  official  commemorative  picture 

Red  Rum  as  we  all  remember  him  - in  the  lead. 
Captured  in  a beautiful,  specially  commissioned 
commemorative  oil  painting  by  top  race  horse 
artist,  David  French. 

You  can  own  a limited  edition  print  of  this,  the 
last  portrait  ever  painted  of  the  nation's  best 
loved  horse  for  just  £9.95  f+p&p). 

Each  full-colour  print  is  individually  numbered 
and  individually  signed  by  Red  Rum's  trainer, 
Don  'Ginger'  McCain.  Wb  invite  you  to  cele- 
brate the  fife  and  memory  of  a truly  great  horse 
with  this,  the  only  official  commemorative  print. 

Printed  on  high  qualify  art  stock  ready  for  framing. 


Pisasft  send  itw  a signed,  numbered  official  Red  Rum  comnwnwt 
print.  (Size  50Qrrnn  x 400mm)  Efffion  fantad  to  3,000  copes. 

I enclose  a cheque  tor  £9.95  plus  £1 JSO  p&p  or  pieasa  daUmy 
Vsa/Accass  cari  with  £11,45.  Expiry  date / 

“ ^ r 
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THE  COCA-COLA  CUP  FINAL 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Middlesbrough  s Italian  striker  has  been  accused  of  disloyalty  but  this  week  he  put  club  before  country,  mmbmj  Walker  reports 

Ravanelli  puts  Riverside  first 


THE  White  Feather 
was  at  the  end  of  his 
tether.  There  had 
been  newspaper  Inter- 
views, television  interviews, 
radio  interviews.  After  an 
hour  of  it  Fabnzio  Ravanelli 
had  had  enough.  He  marched 
off  down  a Riverside  Stadium 
Corridor,  making  hi«  t)y  bqw 
familiar  hand-signals  and 
muttering:  “l  no  talk  about 
football.  I play  football." 

Given  his  phenomenal 
hourly  rate  — which  on  the 
basis  of  his  £42,Q0G-a-week 

contract  translates  to  £250 

the  boy  Fahrizio  no  doubt  felt 
he  had  indulged  the  sceptical 
of  faces  in  front  of  him 


Yet  his  was  nonetheless  an 
unexpected  and  rather  embar- 
rassing exit  from  Middles- 
brough's open  day  this  week, 
and  all  the  more  striking  be- 
cause he  left  his  Italian 
team-mate  and  playmate 
Glanluca  Festa  behind  hi™. 
along  with  all  the  other  play- 
ers — except  Emerson,  of 
course,  who  bad  not  bothered 
to  turn  up. 

Furthermore  Ravanelli, 


‘I  could  have 
played  against 
Poland  but 
I was  scared 
about  missing 
the  final’ 


during  his  brief  stay  In  which 
he  sat  with  a baseball  cap 
pulled  down  as  far  as  possible 
over  big  famous  grey  crop, 
arms  folded  in  a pose  of  ado- 
lescent defiance,  he  refused  to 
answer  any  of  the  questions 
that  everybody  wanted 
answered,  such  as  his  plana 
for  the  immediate  future  and 
his  thoughts  mi  his  remark- 
able first  season  on  Teesside. 

“I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that”  was  his  response  to  the 
latter  matter,  and  he  was  only 
slightly  more  forthcoming 
about  what  would  occur 
should  Middlesbrough  win 
the  League  Cup  tomorrow, 
thereby  qualifying  for  next 
season's  Ue£a  (hip,  but  then 
go  down  Into  the  First 
Division.  • 

"I  can't  say  about  that  I 
don't  want  to  say  that  before  a 
cup  final  like  this.  I probably 
would  not  want  to  say  it  after 
the  game  either.” 

His  reluctance  to  commit 
himself  to  Middlesbrough, 
even  though  he  signed  a four- 
year  contract  last  August 
was  noticeable  although  the 
28-year-old  Italian  striker  in- 
ternational added,  again  via 
an  interpreter:  “When  you 
are  used  to  being  Involved  in 
European  competition  you  do 
miss  it  but  it  is  important  for 
us  not  to  be  thinking  of 


Team  sheet 


Aston  VDto  v Everton 

Aj»n  Villa  wMI  be  wHhoui  ihelr  suspended 
captain  Andy  Townsend  anti  On  goat* 
hooper  Mart  Bowiten,  wt»  Injured  ■ hsrrv- 
Mrtng  during  Australia's  midweek  win  In 


Gyuttn'i  caiwtonr-mamoar  Own  WW- 
•on  will  hare  to  pm  by  wtmout  On  Injured 
Nek  Bsrmby  nnd  Earl  Barrett.  Paid  Gar- 
rard, Craig  Short  and  Mchs*  Brenoh  are 
all  doubtful  And  NsWIh  SmflfcaB  la  HMy  to 
atari  ralhtr  than  Mo  tar  mar  Oldham 


Roberto  di  Mnltao.  Derma  Mae.  Frank 
Sinclair  and  Mailt  Hugbaa  are  aH  a» 
ponded  lor  Ctiaissa.  Eddta  Newton  1a  tn 
mo  squad  totor  a aewan-game  abaanca 
Mtowtofl  a cartilage  operation  but  ta  un- 
Mmy  to  he  naked. 

Arsenal*  ir-year-oM  RandinuMl Mortal 
AnetawflmakalMdabtaaltarbtongElde* 
Hned  wl»  a aarlea  m niggOng  irduriw  alnoa 

arriving  Man  Parta  » OannML  Tt*  CaptaM 
Tony  Adams  mtaaea  out  wtoi  anUs  treuMa 

Man  United  v Derby  County 

UhttetTa  Andy  Cola  w«  ba  back  aSarmlaa- 


an  the  time.  We  have 
to  take  things  step  by  step  be- 
cause it  would  be  very  bad  if 
we  qualified  for  Europe  and 
then  got  relegated.” 

People  will  read  into  such 
comments  what  they  win  but 
it  was  odd  that  m the  same 
afternoon  Internationale's 
president  Massimo  Moratti 
was  quoted  as  saying:  ”1  want 
Fabrxdo  Ravanelli  wearing 
the  No.  9 shirt  in  our  next 
squad.  It  would  be  a dream 
come  true  for  me  to  sign 
him.” 

Ravanelli.  who  wears  the 
■No.  II  shirt  for  Boro,  not  the 
No.  9,  has  been  accused  of 
criticising  Middlesbrough 
this  season  but  this  week  at 
least  he  has  put  the  chib  first. 

Having  travelled  to  Italy  to 
Join  Cesare  MafcHni’s  squad 
for  Poland,  Ravanelli  with- 
drew, citing  a hamstring  In- 
jury and  explaining  Middles- 
brough’s- present  position  to 
Malrttnl  as  another  signifi- 
cant reason.  In  the  dub-ver- 
sns-country  debate  this  was 
something  of  a sacrifice,  be- 
cause (he  Folteh  game  whs  a 
full  World  Gup  qualifier. 

*T  was  scared  about  missing 
the  final  for  Middlesbrough,” 
said  Ravanelli.  “I  could  have 
played  against  Poland  but  for 
the  benefit  of  everybody,  the 
fans,  the  teanythe  club,  1 did 
not  It  was  a hard  flerjsiroi  to 
renounce  the  national,  team 
but  I ' made  a professional 
decision." ' . 

Perhaps  Ravanelli  is  indeed 
having  a change  of  heart 
about  life  at  the  Riverside. 
Middlesbrough,  after  an,  haa 
certainly  been  pampering 
him.  seeking  his  advice  on 
everything  from  food  to  train- 
ing methods.  Then  there  are 
the  shooting  trips  on  the 
moors  with  his  chairman 
Steve  Gibson,  not  to  mention 
the  most  frequently  quoted 
weekly  pay-packet  in  Britain. 

If  so,  it  has  been  a recent 
conversion,  it  is  only  five 
weeks  ago  that  Ravanelli  and 
Co’s  performance  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday  was  described  in 
these  pages  as  "scandalous”. 
After  that  defeat,  which  left 
Boro  rooted  to  the  bottom,  a 
cathartic  players’  meeting 
took  place  and  Middles- 
brough lost  only  one  of  their 
next  seven  games. 

Emerson’s  disappearances 
and  Ravanelli’s  whlngelng 
undeniably  took  their  toff  on 
Middlesbrough’s  dressing- 
room.  "Things  we  keep  in 
there  he  {Ravanelli]  blurts 
out  % cant  keep  it  indoors,” 
one  of  fire  dub’s  English  play- 
ers said  this  week. 

It  was  said  without  malice, 
though,  more  as  a . statement 
of  fact  hut  it  does  illustrate 
why  Ravanelli  was  barely  on 
speaking  terms  with  several 
of  his  Juvexxtus  teammates 
when  he  left  Turin  last 
summer. 

According  to  everyone  at 
Middlesbrough  the  atmo- 
sphere has  improved  steadily 
and  on  the  one  occasion  Ra- 


ms inn  games  wRh  a groin  Brain  but 
DavM  May  and  Gary  Navuia  are  burn 
dottothd  wtth  aiScfe  Injuries. 

Darby1"  Estonian  goalkeeper  Mart  Room 
maim  N»  dab*  vrt«a  Paw  McGrath  la  « 
aflar  Actinias  tendon  rouble,  which  la  jnat 
as  wan  aa  Ida  Maw  etefnudei  Igor  Stinsc 
la  out  wWi  ■ back  spasm. 


NancsiBs  could  hare  lhair  much  vaunted 
striksra  Alan  Shearer  and  Las  Fsnflnand 
back  an  Aw.  Fauauno  AapriHa.  aant  off  In 
Cotomtda'a  midweek  defeat  In  Paraguay, 
was  dua  back  last  mgw  but  mlgta  rates  out 
vrift  JaMsg.  PWUppe  Albart  te  auspandad. 

Tbe  Sundartaod  manager  Polar  Raid 
-win  give  a debut  to  Bm  nridfteMer  Allan 
Johnston,  signed  trora  Rannaa  lor 
Datum.  and  watoomas  back  Man  Quinn 
attar  siren  month!  Ucktnfl  Ida  baate  with 
a cmcUrts  Ugnmert  Injury. 

Itottm  ForMrt  VSovttMSfnptoa 

Fdraet  m*w  gtea  a fuH  dabtH  to  the  ofrioan 
mWflMdar  Stain  OtleH.  Chris  Bart-WH- 
Uama  te  back,  after  seven  makfwa  out  dua 
to  a cartUage  oporatton.  but  wHI  probably 
be  on  tha  bench. 

Matt  Ls  Tlealar  win  play  tor  Sain*  after 
recovering  from  a fool  Injury  while 


Man  an  the  rtm . . . Ravanelli  walked  out  of  Middlesbrough’s  open  day  on  Thursday,  bored  with  relegation  questions 


vanehi  elaborated  he  even 
suggested  that  it  might  be  en- 
joyable enough  for  him  to 
stay. 

"English  football  is  becom- 
ing more  and  note  important 
because  so  many  important 
players  are  arriving  and 


Sraamo  Sounan  win  recall  Ms  fit-agate 
defenders  Jason  Dodd  and  Claus 
Lundakvam. 

i ouennwn  » afaisasnon 

The  Spun  goalkaapar  Ian  WBIkar  te  dotAi- 
lul  with  a knew  Injury,  so  the  Norwegian 
Espan  Baardaan  stands  by.  Teddy  Sher- 
taghara  la  injected  to  ovareoma  nfa  ankle 
trouble  but  Darren  Andarton  and  Sol 
Campbell  hare  hamstring  strains. 

Jam  Ktenaer  reports  no  Injury  problems 
at  VHnMeflon.  who  sra  boosted  by  the 
return  of  the  captain  VI note  Jonas  after  a 
one-match  ban.  Pater  Fear  te  flkaly  to 
make  way  In  mkHMOL 

TOMORROW 

Uvwpool  v Coventry 

UvarpooTs  international*  all  returned  utv 
scathad  from  thab  midweek  tntecnaflorad 
excursions  and  dw  23-yaar-old  defender 
Dominic  Marino  te  also  expected  to  be 
available. 

Coventry's  Aitaald  old  boy  David  Bw- 
rows  la  Qkaty  to  ptay  after  recovering  from 
a series  of  injuries,  Brian  Borrows  and 
Paul  Tarter  ara  suspended  but  die  man- 
ager Gordon  Strachan  may  recall  Mar 
Ndtovu. 


that’s  important  to  my 
fixture,"  He  said.  "I  like  the 
fashions,  I like  the  fans,  I like 
the  way  the  stadium  is  half 
ftxll  Just  before  kick-off  and 
then,  whai  you  go  out  to  play, 
it  is  fhH  and  you  get  a great 
response.” 


He  is  even  impressed  with 
Martin  O'Neill,  the  master- 
mind of  his  opponents  tomor- 
row, Leicester  City.  "I  think 
he  is  a greet,  greet  manager. 
His  team  tries  to  play  real 
football,  not  just  long  ball, 
and  you  can  see  the  passion 


in  his  personality  during  the 
game.” 

Even  if  Leicester  lose, 
O'Neill  can  console  himself  at 
being  lauded  for  his  inspira- 
tional qualities  by  F&brizlo 
Ravanelli.  That  is  rare  praise 
indeed. 


Brave  Boro 
fan  in  good 
heart  for  final 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


GOOD  LUCK  Bob  Gra- 
ham. Hopefully 
tomorrow's  final 
j will  not  be  too  stressful,  for 
he  Is  so  determined  to  see 
Middlesbrough  at  Wembley 
that  he  has  postponed  a tri- 
ple heart  bypass  to  be 
IhereL 

The  retired  estate  man- 
ager, who  lives  in  East- 
bourne but  was  born  in 
| Redcar,  has  supported  Boro 

for  57  years.  And  he  travels 

300  miles  to  every  home 
game  — despite  suffering 
two  heart  attacks  and  a 
slight  stroke  last  year. 

"I  must  admit  it’s  a Mi  of 
a risk,”  said  Bob.  “but  the 
surgeon  says  1 have  to  keep 
my  life  moving  — he  wished 
me  and  the  Boro  luck.” 
Bob’s  operation  is  now. 
due  next  week,  which, 
means  he  will  wiwi  the  FA 
Cup  semi-final  against 
Chesterfield.  But,  he  says. 
*T  am  confident  well  reach 
the  final  and  one  doctor 
said  I should  be  fit  enough 
to  play,  never  mind  watch.” 

Talking  of  devotion, 
600  Fulham  fans  will 
make  the  four-hour  train 
I journey  to  Carlisle  today 
for  the  top-of-the-TMrd  Div- 
ision clash  at  Brunton 
Park.  Well,  four  hours 
there.  The  journey  back 
takes  slightly  longer.  It  be- 
gins at  6.30pm  but,  because 
of  engineering  works,  will 
not  end  at  Boston  until  half 
past  midnight  That  is  six 
hours  on  the  train.  And 
then,  because  the  tube  will 
have  stopped  by  then,  it 
will  be  followed  by  an  ex- 
pensive cab  ride  home. 


answered  it  found  a BBC 
reporter  outside  who  had 
teen  tipped  off  by  a col- 
league that  there  had  just 
been  a board  meeting  and 
that  the  manager  Tommy 
Burns  had  been  sacked.  He 
demanded  to  see  the  dub’s 
owner  Fergus  McCann. 
“Very  Interesting,"  said 

the  Security  Wiaw[  “but  you 

know  it  is  two  In  the 

morning?’’ 

Undeterred,  the  reporter 
insisted  his  story  was  true 
and  demanded  again  to  see 
McCann.  “Still  very  inter- 
esting," said  the  guard, 
"but  do  yon  ai«n  realise 
wbat  date  It  fa  now?” 


Boston  Tannoy  an- 
_ nouncer  was  also  in  fine 
April  Fool  form  last  week. 
"Would  Mr  Zola,  travelling 
to  Manchester . . 

LEICESTER’S  goalkeeper 
Kasey  Keller  was 
brought  up  on  bis  parent’s 
egg  farm.  Cue  hard-boiled 
jokes  about  preventing 
poaching. 


IFE  in  the  north  has  be- 
le  even  more  tangled 
for  Emerson.  He  has  to  go 
to  London  to  get  his  hair 
done.  “There  are  just  no 
Afro  barbers  in  Middles- 
brough,” he  moans. 

SUCH  fa  the  clamour  for 
Celtic  stories  among  the 
Scottish  media  at  the  mo- 
ment that  an  unexpected 
knock  came  at  the  Celtic 
Park  door  last  Tuesday. 
The  security  man  who 


lifHILII  the  intensive- 
VV  care  spotlight  has  fo- 
cused on  Brighton  and 
Bournemouth,  what  about 
Hull  City?  Or  should  that 
be  Hell  City? 

Last  week  the  club  shop 
was  vandalised  and  stock 
worth  £1,000  was  taken. 
This  la  the  third  recent 
break-in  at  the  ground.  In 
the  most  bizarre,  burglars 
used  the  car-park  barriers 
to  ram  open  the  reception 
door  and  pinch  the  club 
switchboard  and  laminat- 
ing machine. 

Also  last  week  the  bus 
company  which  ferries  the 
team  to  games  pulled  out 
over  an  unpaid  bill,  leaving 
the  players  facing  the  em- 
barrassing prospect  of  trav- 
elling to  games  by  car  — 
until  a national  newspaper 
sponsored  a new  coach. 

Finally  Hull’s  award-win- 
ning groundsman  John 
Cooper  is  being  head- 
hunted by  another  clnb 
and,  if  he  goes,  so  does 
£70,000  of  sponsorship 
which  pays  for  his  work. 

A collectively  stressful 
hors  d’oeuore,  then,  for 
next  Wednesday's  main 
course:  the  club  faces  a 
winding-up  order  brought 
by  the  taxman  over  a 
£200,000  MIL 


AN  Other 


NEVER  mind  being  famous 
for  15  minutes,  the  high 
point  of  this  Boro-born  for- 
ward’s career  lasted  about 
15  seconds  and  turned  the 
skies  above  Wembley  an 
unusually  pale  shade  of 
blue.  Until  recently,  as  a 
player-manager,  he  was 
back  in  the  Victorian  pond 


where  his  professional 
career  began.  In  between 
times  he  ambled  East, 
shambled  North  and  did  a 
brief  spot  of  ironing  before 
finding  glory  at  the  home  of 
a pale  rider.  Later  he  piped 
an  old  smoky  and  looked 
green  before  sipping  a dry 
port. 

Last  week:  Sammy  Chung 
(Reading,  Norwich  City, 
Wofford). 


Ronaldo  may 
go  for£45m 

Lazio  have  caned  a press 
conference  on  Monday 
amid  mrannrfi  that  thp  BrariU 
lan  striker  Ronaldo  could  he 
on  his  way  to  Italy  in  a deal 
worth  £45  million. 

Ronaldo  currently  Hays  for 
Bobby  Robson's  Barcelona, 
whom  he  joined  last  summer 
from  PSV  Eindhoven  for 
£13  million,  but  the  Spanish 
dub  could  cash  in  on  the  20- 
year-old  now  their  tide  hopes 
have  faded. 

The  owner  of  Lazio,  Sergio 
Cragnotti,  said  he  would  dis- 
cuss file  so-called  "deal  of  the 
century”  on  Monday.  Rome 
officials  confirmed  that  Crag- 
notti "will  talk  about  Ronal- 
do’s possible  transfer  to  Italy". 


Scottish  preview 


Johnson’s  entry  may  be  delayed 


Patrick  Of  atm 


Tommy  Johnson  might 
have  chosen  more  salu- 
brious surroundings 
than  Stark's  Park,  Kirkcaldy, 
for  his  Scottish  league  debut 
but  Celtic’s  £23  million  for- 
ward from  Aston  VIDa  is  un- 
likely to  spend  a foil  90  min- 
utes on  an  awkward  pitch. 

Tommy  Burns  hinted  yes- 
terday that  Johnson  will 
probably  be  on  the  bench 
against  Raith  as  his  new 
team-mate  start  the  match. 
With  Paolo  Di  Canio  back 


from  suspension  — the  Italian 
missed  the  damaging  2-2 
draw  at  Dunfermline  two 
weeks  ago  — Burns  is  likely 
to  give  his  regular  front  line 
the  opportunity  to  keep  the 
challengers  within  sight  of 
the  leaders  Rangers. 

Burns  is  adamant  that  he 
and  his  players  retain  hopes 
of  overcoming  the  champions' 
seven-point  lead  in  the  five- 
match  run-in.  But  Rangers 
need  to  win  only  three  erf 
those  fixtures  to  be  certain  of 
their  ninth  successive  title. 

“One  paper  fold  us  alter  we 
had  drawn  at  Aberdeen  on 


the  opening  day  that  the  race 
was  over,”  said  Burns.  “Well, 
we’re  still  here  and  of  course 
we  think  we  stOl  have  a 
chance.”  With  the  defender 
Malky  MacKay  and  mid- 
fielder Peter  Grant  sus- 
pended Bums  is  able  to  recall 
Alan,"  Stubbs  and  Enrico  "An- 
nonl  to  the  back  line.  Both 
were  missing  when  Dunferm- 
line took  advantage  of  a lack 
of  height  in  the  Celtic  defence 
to  secure  their  draw. 

Rangers  are  at  home  to 
Dunfermline  today  and  are 
likely  to  have  Mark  Hateley*s 
aerial  presence  against  the 


Fifers.  HateLey  was  sent  off 
during  his  “homecoming’’ 
against  Celtic  three  weeks 
ago  and  missed  the  defeat  by 
Kilmarnock  a week  late. 


But  the  Ibrox  side  will  have 
to  continue  without  Paul  Gas- 
coigne, Richard  Gough  and 
Andy  Goram,  all  injury  vic- 
tims who  are  hopefhl  of 
returning  to  first-team  duties 
next  week.  Gascoigne  has  had 
the  plaster  removed  from  his 
damaged  rt>wp  and  is  back  in 
training.  Rangers  are  down  to 
the  bare  bones  in  midfield 
with  Ian  Ferguson  and  Char- 
lie Miller  suspended. 


Rugby  Union 


Wasps  out  to  end  Bath  reign 


Roboft  Armstrong 


WASPS  and  Bath  may 
have  only  one  Lion 
apiece -but  there  ls 
serious  Courage  Leone  busi- 
ness to  be  attended  to  first 
and  Lawrence  DaHtglio  and 
Jeremy  Guscott  will  have  no 
time  to  dwell  on  their,  selec- 
tion during  tomorrow’s  meet* 
Ing  between  the  leaders  and 
champions  at  Loftus  Road. 

The  lAwfan  ^uh  wiB  be 
anxious  to  bounce  bade  from 
their  midweek  defeat  at 
Leicester  and  demonstrate 
that  the  traditional  pecking 
order  really  has  changed  this 

season.  At  the  same  time  Phil 

de  Gian ville'a  team,  who  also 
lost  a midweek  game,  at  Sale, 
probably  need  to  win  If  they 
are  to  retain  a chance  of  Keep- 
ing their  title. 

Wasps  currently  have  a 
four -point  lead  over  Leicester, 
who  have  two  games  in  hand 
and  a superior  polnts-d  infer- 
ence which,  is  likely  to  im- 
prove during  today's  meeting 
with  QrreD  « Wolford  Road. 

Harlequins,- who  visit  Lon- 
don Irish,  have  a daunting 


wage  bQl  and  have  had  a me- 
diocre season.  They  will  find 

the  Exfres  lack  nothing  in  pas- 

gjoQ  or  reimniimimt  under 
their  director  of  rugby  WMe 
Anderson,  who  is  determined 
to  get  his  new  clnb  away  from 
automatic  relegation  and  into 
theplay-oflk. 

Quins,  having  lost  five 
league  games  to  date,  will  be 
looking  over  their  shoulders 
at  Saracens  and  Sale  who  are 
strong  contenders  for  Euro- 
pean qualification.  “W«  tar- 
geted a top-four  place  atfoe 
start  of  the  season;  getting 
, into  Europe  is  the  main  aim,’* 
Uaid  Sale's  captain  Jim  Mai* 
Under.  "The  Cup  is  a bonus.” 
Gloucester,  though,  have 
sufficient  know-how  up  front 
to  see  off  Saracens  at 
Kingsbohn  while  West  Hartie- 


pooL  who  are  second  from 
bottom,  are  so  desperate  for 
points  (hat  their  guests  Sale 
cmdd  get  a nasty  surprise. 

"We  have  a tough  game  at 
West,  whom  we  respect 
highly  on  their  own  pitch, 
cnirf  Sale’s  playercoach  John 
Mitchell,  who  intends  to  rest 

himself  and  several  others. 

“When  we  qualified  for  the 


Cup  final  it  meant  we  were 
involved  In  10  matches  in  43 
days.  Nobody  is  super-human 
enough  to  play  tn  them  all" 

It  is  a safe  bet  that  a num- 
ber of  players  overlooked  by 
the  Lions  selectors,  such  as 
Saracens’  Kyran  Bracken, 
Gloucester's  Phil  Greening 
and  Sale’s  MaDinder,  who 
scored  a possible  try  of  the 
season  in  last  week’s  cup  win 
over  Quins,  will  seize  every 
Opportunity  in  .the  coming 


weeks.  That  could  also  apply 
to  Bath,  -who  have  at  least 
four  players,  notably  Mike 
Catt,  with  points  to  prove. 

Northampton,  who  surpris- 
ingly have  five  Lions,  are 
lflndy  to  find  their  newfound 
pedigree  acts  as  a provocation 
to  Bristol,  whose  drive  to  get 
out  of  the  play-off  zone  would 
be  nicely  boosted  by  victory 
at  the  Memorial  Ground. 

However,  Mark  Regan  and 
Simon  Shaw  will  miss  out 
with  ankle  injuries  sustained 
during  England’s  Rive  Nations 
match  with  Wales.  The  Bristol 
University  student  Barry 
continues  to  depu- 
tise for  Regan  while  Phil  Ad- 
ams plays  in  the  second  row. 


Hockey 


Reading  and  Ipswich  back 
to  the  crunch  in  the  league 


— a 

rm%  nuwi*| 


is  to  be  no  respite 
for  Reading  and  Ipswich 
Tjriiwa  after  their  silver  med- 
als in  the  European  Cup  Win- 
ners Cup  on  Monday,  with 
both  dubs  facing  matches 
this  weekend  that  may  decide 
whether  they  are  in  Europe 
again  next  year. 

Reading,  the  men's 
National  League  leaders,  are 
at  borne  to  Cannock,  the 
champions,  in  their  final 
league  match.  With  Tedding- 
tan  a point  behind  them,  they 
know  that  only  a victory  will 
guarantee  them  their  first 
league  success. 

Ipswich,  who  stiff  have  two 
league  matches  to  play,  can 
be  Fftgwqdrmg  if  they  beat 
simigh.  their  nearest  rivals, 
at  Ipswich,  today.  Tomorrow 
they  have  to  play  Slough 
again,  away,  in  the  AEWHA 
Cup  quarterfinals. 

TCddington.  who  entertain 
the  highly  competitive  Can- 
terbury, axe  the  one  side  who 
can  stop  Reading  being  cham- 
pions. They  push-off  at  the 
same  time  C2pm)  as  Reading; 


having  switched  from  a mid- 
day start  They  did  not  wish  a 
repeat  of  last  year,  when  they 
hari  to  endure  an  anxious 
wait  before  learning  that  Can- 
nock had  denied  them. 

Teddington  would  seem  to 
have  a better  chance  of  beat- 
ing Canterbury  than  Reading 

of  eclipsing  Cannock. 

Reading  have  to  recover 
from  a taxing  European  week- 
end and  a hammering  by  Ger- 
many’s Gladbacher,  while  in- 
consistent Cannock  are 
capable  of  beating  any 
English  dub  on  their  day. 


Simon  Mason,  Reading’s 
Olympic  goalkeeper  who  was 
outstanding  in  the  3-2  win 
over  Cannock  in  November, 
holds  the  key  to  this  match 
and  he  will  be  only  too  aware 
that  Cannock's  Bob  Crutchley 
needs  two  goals  to  pass  the 
record  42  goals  in  a season, 
held  tv  the  former  Reading 
player  Paddy  Osborn. 

Ipswich,  apart  from  their 
4-1  defeat  by  Kampong 
Utrecht  last  week,  have  not 
lost  since  Octobers.  However, 
it  would  be  no  surprise  if  Ips- 
wich and  Slough  shared  the 
honours  this  weekend. 


Sport  in  brief 


Olympic  Games 

A women's  action  group  has 
called  on  the 
Olympic  Committee  to  debar 
25  countries  from  the  Sydney 
Games  of  2000  because  they 
selected  all-male  teams  for  the 
Atlanta  Olympics  and  tbns 
discriminated  against 
women. 

The  Atlanta/  Sydney  Plus 
Group,  in  Geneva  to  lobby  the 
United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission,  cited 
among  the  offenders  Bo- 
tswana, Libya,  Rwanda,  Sene- 
gal, Somalia,  Sudan,  Haiti,  Af- 
ghanistan, Brunei.  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Oman, 
Palestine,  Qatar,  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Yemen. 

Soccer 

Alan  Shearer,  top  scorer  of 
Euro  96,  will  join  George 
Weah  of  Milan,  world  player 
of  the  year,  in  a Fife  dll-star 
team  to  play  an  Asian  Foot- 
ball Confederation  select  in  a 
gala  match  in  Hong  Kong  cm 
July3,  three  days  after  the 
colony  reverts  to  Chinese  gov- 
ernment after  more  than  150 
years  of  British  rule. 

Road  Running 

Paul  Evans,  tipped  to  become 
the  first  British  winner  of  the 
London  Marathon  since  Ea- 


monn  Martin  in  1983,  has 
pulled  out  of  the  international 
5.000m  in  tomorrow's  CMFS 
Inter-club  festival  of  road  run- 
ning in  Blackpool  to  save 
himself  for  the  big  race  in 
London  the  following  Sunday. 
Evans,  last  year’s  Chicago 
Marathon  winner,  will  face 
South  Africa’s  Olympic  cham- 
pion Jos  la  Thugwane  and 
Britain's  Richard  Nerurkar, 
who  finished  fifth  in  Atlanta. 

Basketball 

The  Leopards  manager  Billy 
Mims  was  yesterday  named 
Coach  of  the  Month  for 
March.  On  Sunday  Mims, 
who  also  won  the' award  for 
October,  guided  his  team  to 
the  Budweiser  League  title 
with  a run  of  eight  wins  in 
nine  matches.  Earlier  to  the 

campaign  the  Leopards  won 
the  National  Cup  in  only  their 
third  season.  Flayer  of  the 
Month  is  Birmingham’s  6ft 
7ln  defender  Tony  Dorsey,  top 
league  scorer  with  an  average 
of  26.4  points  per  game. 

American  Football 

London  Monarchs  have 
signed  Jason  Byworth,  a 19- 
year-old  European  junior 
from  Battersea,  as  replace- 
ment for  the  injured  line- 
backer Karl  Ballard. 
Byworth,  a wide  receiver,  will 
line  up  against  Frankfurt  Gal- 
axy at  Stamford  Bridge  next 
Sunday. 


Sailing 


Nicorette  in 
line  for  record 


Bob  Fisher 


AFTER  making  230  miles 
towards  the  Lizard  in  a 
difficult  24  hours  smiles 
returned  to  the  faces  of  the  15- 
man  crew  of  Nicorette  at  mid- 
day yesterday. 

Light  winds  had  earlier 
reduced  their  chances  of  beat- 
ing the  monohull  transatlan- 
tic sailing  record  of  the  schoo- 
ner Atlantic,  but  they  were 
back  on  schedule  to  do  so. 

There  were  354  miles  left 
and  more  than  two  days  to 
Wniah  Inside  the  52-year-old 
record  of  12  days,  four  hours 
and  one  minute.  Nicorette  has 
to  cross  the  finishing  line  due 
south  of  the  Lizard  Light- 
house by  5.39pm  BST  tomor- 
row and.  yesterday  was  com- 
puter-predicted to  be  there  In 
the  dying  hours  of  today. 

The  World  Sailing  Speed 
Record  Council  will  time  Ni- 
corette across  the  finish  and 
her  overall  time,  with  the 
starting  time  supplied  by  the 
Sandy  Hook  Pilots  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  will  be 
placed  before  the  Council  for 
ratification. 
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.Richardson 
keeps  Davis 
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Can  Oxford 
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losing  streak? 
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to  Stregone  Jockey:  G Bradf *y 
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f.  Suny  Bay  Jockey.  J Otbome 


Feathered  Gale  Jockey,  f Wood* 
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19.  Valiant  Warrior  Jockey:  R Garrilty 
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33.  Full  of  Oats  Jockey:  J Cufloiy 


20.  KiMeshin  Jncsf  y:  S Curran 


3-4.  Camolot  Knight  Jockey:  C thsi*reUyn  #•}) 
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Buckboard  Bounce  Jockey:  P Carberry 
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David  Lacey 


No  buckets 
but  fans turn 
tide  on  the 
south  coast 

THIRTY  years  ago  Orient 
nearly  went  under.  The 
club  had  debts  of 
£100,000.  The  situation  was 
desperate.  So  they  called  a 
Sunday  morning  meeting  at 
Brisbane  Road  to  explain 
their  plight  to  the  supporters. 
The  Orient  chairman  Arthur 
Page  took  a plastic  bucket 
around  the  ground  and  the 
fans  responded  generously. 

Within  three  years  the  defi- 
cit bad  been  halved  and,  when 
Tommy  Taylor  was  sold  to 
West  Ham  for  £80,000,  it  was 
cleared.  While  they  have 
never  been  overburdened 
with  wealth,  nobody  has  had 
to  pick  up  the  bucket  at  Orient 
again.  Orient  represented  the 
bottom  Line  of  football  sup- 
port. a willingness  to  stump 
up  to  preserve  a local  way  of 
life.  It  helped  that  Page 
was  a chairman  of  the  old 

school,  an  Orient  Can  from  the 
age  of  sis. 

What  has  happened  at 
Bournemouth  this  week  re- 
inforces the  point  that  amid 
the  Gadarene  rush  to  float 


football  clubs  on  the  stock 
market,  the  feith  of  supporters 
i remains  the  bedrock  Of  the 

professional  game’s  existence. 
Bournemouth  were  in  peril 
partly  because  they  owed  the 
Inland  Revenue  a sum  which 
would  not  buy  a teenage  mid- 
flelder,  an  ageing  striker  or 
even  a goalkeeper  from  Omsk. 
They  have  been  thrown  a life- 
line through  a trust  set  up  by 
the  fans  which  has  already 
raised  £300.000. 

The  rescue  operation  is  far 
from  complete  but  at  least  the 
tow-ropes  have  been  secured 
and  there  is  every  chance  of 
Dean  Court  continuing  to 
evoke  memories  of  OUie  Nor- 
ris, Ted  MacDougall  and  the 
day  Ron  Atkinson’s  Manches- 
ter United  were  sent  packing 
from  the  FA  Cup. 

Fan  power  seems  to  have 
won  an  important  victory  and 
along  the  south  coast  there 
has  been  another  sort  of  tri- 
umph of  the  wilL  The  support- 
ers of  Brighton  and  Hove  AI- 
bion  have,  for  the  moment, 
achieved  at  least  a score-draw. 
Their  team  will  still  be  play- 
ing next  season  but  not  at  the 
Goldstone  Ground,  which  has 
become  a shrine  fordissaflfect- 
ed,  disenfranchised  fans  from 
far  and  near  . 

Brighton  are  due  to  share 
with  Gillingham  next  season, 
which  for  their  followers  Is 
about  as  convenient  as  want- 
ing to  go  to  Birmingham  only 
to  be  taken  on  to  Crewe.  But  at 
least  the  Sussex  club’s  chair- 
man Bill  Archer  has  belatedly 
done  a deal  with  the  consor- 
tium seeking  to  take  Brighton 
over  and  build  them  a new 
ground. 

It  would  be  nice  to  believe 
that,  while  pitch  Invasions 
tend  to  be  counter-productive, 
the  highly  articulate  message 
being  voiced  by  the  majority 
of  Brighton  fans  finally  got 
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through.  Certainly  the  club's 
support  has  gained  consider- 
able unity  of  strength  and  pur- 
pose through  its  anti-Archer 
campaign. 

After  boycotting  Albion 
matches,  fans  have  now 
swung  behind  the  team’s  fight 
to  stay  in  the  League.  Atten- 
dances at  the  Goldstone  are 
nearly  twice  last  season’s  and. 
when  the  old  place  stages  its 
last  match  with  the  visit  of 
Doncaster  in  three  weeks’ 
time,  the  traffic  around  Hove 
Park  win  be  at  a standstill. 

Should  Bournemouth 
thrive  and  Brighton  survive, 
those  who  kept  the  faith  will 
feel  a new  sense  of  belonging, 
like  those  Orient  supporters 
who  put  their  shillings  and 
sixpences  In  Arthur  Page  's 
bucket  It  is,  however,  no 
longer  a feeling  common  to 
the  Premiership. 

Newcastle  United’s  share 
flotation  this  week  appears  to 
have  been  the  predicted  suc- 
cess. It  will  generate  millions 
and  fund  a new  55,000-sea  ter 
stadium,  provided  Sir  John 
Hall  ran  get  planning  permis- 
sion. Yet  a common  complaint 
on  Tyneside  is  that  the  real 

tens  have  been  priced  out  of  St 
James' Park. 


2.  Dextra  Dove  uoekcyrC  Maude  . 
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J6  PART  of  English  foot- 
ball  Is  enjoying  an  ex- 
^^Spenslve  pipe  dream 
about  ever-rising  share  prices 
and  millions  more  from  pay- 
TV  once  the  digital  revolution 
Is  under  way.  But  the  initial 
share  boom  has  peaked  and 
the  financial  promise  ofpay- 
as-y  ou- view  already  looks 
exaggerated. 

Should  there  ever  be  a 
crash,  woe  betide  those  who 
have  farthest  to  falL  But  if 
they  asked  nicely,  no  doubt 
buckets  could  be  passed 
around  on  the  beaches  of 

Brighton  and  Bournemouth. 


O 

The  former 
jockey  Bob 
Champion  is 
more  familar 
than  most 
with  the 
highs  and 
lows.  In  1981 
he  came  back 
back  from  the 
cancer  ward 
to  win  the 
most 

memorable 

Grand 

National  of  all 
on  Aldaniti, 
another  ex- 
invalid. 
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COLLINS 


Set  by  Bunthome 

Across 


1 Beast  burdened  by  muck- 
spneaefing  without  limit  (4-4) 
5 Mosaic  cfletarian  sends 
back  plat  du  Jour  as 
intrusive  (6) 

9 Rooftop  housing  for  ring- 
doves? (8) 

10  Curry  cold?  It's  lapped  up  in 
Riga  (6) 

12  William  Bickerstaff  put  more 
than  one  foot  in  it  (5) 

13  City  Pooh-Bah  demolished: 
hard  going  for  one  in  fear  of 
one’s  home  (9) 

14  Seel  down 

18  Many./nany  quiet  babies 
grow  Into  hollow  men  (5-7) 

21  Not  sure  one  can  cany  a 
brief  case  in  uniform  (9) 


23  Am  I to  leave  with  a friend?  (5) 

24  Seeing  headless  cal,  I take 
aptck-menxj  (6) 

25  A main  course  of  the  lowest 
fare  (8] 

26  Hard  of hearing® 

27  Stock  food  supply  Bne  to  an 
American  theatre  of  wsr  (4-4) 

Down 


1 ,1 6,1 7,1 4 Constraints 
deployed  as  tactic  by  mute, 

pitiful,  sincere  minister 
(6.8,8.12) 

2 An  additional  monument  (6) 

3 Card  (Queen)  dealt  with 
unknown  devices  (9) 

4 Mediterranean  saB  transport 
making  delayed 
appearance  (4,8) 

« Put  put  a bishop  to  lead 
anti -smoking  lobby  (5) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^29 

17  Seel  down 

19  Confused  type  of  frogs  with 


COLLINS 

ENGLISH 

nil  lin\  u;v 


7 Bad  fbrthe  hips  In  Germany 
(4-4) 

8 Downwardly  mobile  Dutch 
city  gM  taking  English  p) 

11  One  chats  about  Franco- 
Left  Alliance  (12) 

IB  Delivery  section  requiring 
square  area  in  a Channel 
port  (9) 

16  Seel  down 


fish  (6) 

20  He  equals  Miss  March’s 
record  by  the  hour  (6) 

22  Rve-flnger  exercise  (1-4) 


(KTHdlsS.fi 


3221 


SUPPORT 

RECYCtiNG 

rtocvdadnurwfMLjJi. 

miiawotoww* 

■nstMtaUorUXnsm- 

papsremtheWrti 

manenaf  BBS 


To  really  fly  to  Paris  or 
from  Ashford,  Kent. 


, take  Eurostar 


u rosta  r 


When  YOU  travel  from  Eurostar's  international  terminal  in  Ashford,  Kent,  it  takes  only 
2 hrs  15  mins  to  central  Paris  and  2 hrs  30  mins  to  Brussels.  It's  just  a few  minutes  from 
the  (VI20  and  there's  parking  for  2000  cars.  So  why  waste  time  driving  to  the  airport 
when  you  can  fly  to  Paris  or  Brussels  by  train? 


Calls  eksrged  n local  raze.  All  calls  an  aurmiored  for  quality. 


0345  30  3030 

or  see  an  appointed  travel 
agent  or  railway  station. 


